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“\REAT EXHIBITION, 1851.—Lectures by 

Professors of vl Kings College, London.—By the permission of 

Ge Boyal Co arrengemente have been made for deliver- 

the followin COURSES of LECTURES ILLUSTRATIVE 
sete OLLECTION at the GREAT EXHIBITION :— 

On LLP Substances and Mineral Manufactures—Eight Lec- 
tares by Professor A Ansted. 

‘n Manufacturing Art and Machinery—Eight Lectures by Pro- 
tegur Cormeures will take place at the Buildin in Hyde Park, on 
rainy a6 Paya Mornings, from 9 to1 free to 
ent of Applied Sciences rit King’s College. 

ments, and gentlemen who have at any 
time been students of t! e College, may obtain tickets upon pay- 
peat of 108. 6d, for each Course. 
Todies ot 


and gentlemen ‘anoonneoted vith the ee may join 


payment of ae - vee po 
“fas of was ission to the tained as usual. 
Tickets to Lectures say be obtained at the Oftice of the 


Secretary of ‘kine 's College, Strand. The number will be limited to 


each C. 
nee The Lectures will commence on Friday next, May 23—Mr. 
A at 9 o'clock ; and Mr. Cowper's at 10 o’clock. 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
King’s College, London, May 20, 1851. 


port. INSTITUTION a GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle-street.—CANDIDATES for the 
TOLLERIAN PROFESSORSHIP of PHYSIOLOGY are re- 
apply, in writing, to the Secretary, R.1., on or before 
QttRbaY. e 2ist of J =e, 1851. 
JOHN BARLOW, M.A., Sec. RL 


ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 


SOCIETY. 

The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Subscribers will 
beheld on FRIDAY EVENING, the 30th May,—to receive the 
Report of the Committee on the general affairs at’ the Society ; the 
‘Account of Receipts oo cepnnenaibare ; and for the Election of 
Officers for the ensuing 

=. Meeting will ¢ Exe ‘wlees at No. 16, Lower Grosvenor- 

; the Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
baving pant hens kindly granted the use of their Rooms for this purpose. 

The Chair — at Eight o'clock precisely, by SypNey 


SwRkE, 
WYATT PAPWORTH, Hon. Secretary. 
lia, Great a gacimie t, - 


Rove AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 


THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL t SOCIETY OF ENGLAND 
desi nnkeepers or others to con- 
tact for the supply of a Cold Dinner for 2,000 Persons in the 
oe in the Home Park, Windsor, on Wednesday, 
PRINTED FORMS OF TENDER meg be obtained on appli- 
tation to the Secretary, at the Office een ane. 0. 12, Hanover- 
Sata verte ht et 
A of June. e ety, however, not 
binding itself to take the lowest Tender. . ; 
Order of the Council 
Mth May, 1851. JAMES HUDSON, Secretary. 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY or LONDON. 
OTICE is hereby given that the Second EXHIBITION 
FLOWERS and FRUIT, in the SOCIETY'S GARDEN, will 
wb can opttee | vb this Of ing th 
can be procured at this ice upon ting t 
as Fellow, pesos =. each ; 3 ro on the Ty ay he by; 
eac 


Green, p 8. 6d. 

PRIVILEGE’ OF FELLOWS. —Each Fellow of the Society 
has free personal admission to these Sennen wtthows a ticket. 
He may &. _ personal introduce a friend with an Admission 
brn ey t Twelve, at Gate No. 4 in the tule of Devon- 
if unable to attend ‘perso mally, 

m, provided she is herself "garnished with an 

to which his signature is attached. Similar 
to Ladies who are Fellows of the Society. 
trangers qui desireront se py des billets 
fsimission pourront en obtener des 
ilear Ambassade ou A leur Consulat. 

21, Regent-street, London. 


TO ARTISTS. 


er ART-UNION OF GLASGOW, 
a the general Mecting held on the 7th of May, unanimously 


A PREMIUM OF £50 
all for the best Historical, Scriptural, or Genre 


REMIUM OF £25 
the best Santee ia _ NEXT GLASGOW EXHIBITION. 
on os must be certified to have been painted _ 1848 or 
in = an + mod ey ay ae) in rs of ea F 
emiums (in the case of Wor! 
Spreference will be given to those the award rt fone peed 


Att-Union of G] ~ TROBER RT ALEXANDE ND 
of Glasgow, 
re yet Arent, ER KIDSTON, 


cti 
Glasgow, May 19, 1851. ‘AL ra 


RIDGEWATER GALLERY.—Carps to 

VaTER Woe the BRIDGEWATER GALLERY, at BRIDGE- 

A. USE, CLEVELAND-SQUARE, can be obtained 

Bindest casts, SMirn, 137, New Bond-street ; Mr. Mitrcnet, 33, Old 

hi Male Mr. Sas, 1, St. James’s-street ; H. Graves & Co., 6, 

re wounaam & Co., 13, Pall Mall kasi; ACKERMANN & 
vite rand; Mr. Moo: ON, 20, ‘Threadneedle-street. 

ag ‘vill ‘OPEN on MONDAY, the 26th of May. Days 

i til Fe n, Mondays, — Thursdays, and Fridays, from 

the Galler ive—Catalogues may be had at Messrs. Suiru ’s, and at 


et of ail “other d 


























ESSRS. DICKINSON are preparing for Pub- 

lication a new Work, to be compares 3 - Three Parts, by 

R. CL E wo being selections from his Sketches made during 

t Tou the East, — will include DRAWINGS of the 
EXCAVATIONS 2 at NINEVE also subjects taken in ARABIA 

BAGHDAD, the NESTORIAN, SOUNTRY, &c., many of which 

have never before been = ‘ished. 
114, New Bond-street. 


[ SAUGURATION OF THE GREAT . EXHI- 
BITION OF ALL NATIONS. 

Messrs. LLOYD, BROTHERS & CO. have the gratification to 
announce, that H. C. SELOUS, Esq. is actively engaged in paint- 
ing for them a Picture of the above interesting Ceremony, on a 
scale and in a style /—oy with the importance of the 

oamient, he having. had the kindness of the Executive Com- 
ee, rey | facility aifonded him for making his Sketches on 
at occasio 


The moment chosen by Mr. Selous is when His Grace the Arch- 
bichee of Canterbury is offering up prayer to the Almighty for 
His blessing on the undertaking. 

The Picture, which will be on the important scale of shows 
8 feet by 6, will contain upwards of fifty Portraits (the la: 

mafority from from sittings purposely for the Picture) ; At whic 

Her Mates ty the Queen, His "Royal Highness 
Prince albert, = allthe Members of the Royal Pamily present ; 
all the illustrious Personages - the British and Foreign Courts 
rae the ceremony ; and of those truly great and energetic 
whose active and unceasing exertions the nation is in- 
debted f for bringing to maturity this wonder of modern times. 

The size of the Engraving will be about 3 ft. 6 in. by 2ft. 9in., 

and will be engraved in the finest style of mixed 38 meszotinto. 





eae after letters . 


The Proofs ‘will be strictly limited in number ; and to secure fine 
copies, it is requisite to write early to the Publishers, as applica- 
tion ae a large number of roofs and Prints has already been 
receive 

The oe ~ Picture has been submitted for inspection to 
Her Maj His Royal Highness Prince Albert, and to 
several ofthe Members of the Royal Commission and Executive 

‘ommi 


London: Lloyd, Brothers & Co, 22, Ludgate-hill. 
O SCHOOLS —DANCING.—A Youne Lapy, 


Sister and late Assistant to one of the first Lady Teachers 
in the dae ession of Danciag, wishes to obtain a KESIDENT 
ENGAGEMENT in a School, to, give instructon in Dancing, De- 

rtment, and the Calistheni¢ Exercises She would prefer London 
or its vicinity.—Address to B. B., Mr. Kusuer’s, Bookseller, 259, 
Oxford-street. 


OYAL ASYLUM.—Under the immediate 

Pat ive" of His Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT.— 

On MONDAY EVENING, June 2, 1851, will be performed at 

8T. MARTIN’S HALL, Mendelssohn's ‘Oratorio ELIJAH, in 

aid of the Royal Asylum of St. Ann’s Society, for the children 

of those once in eoapeeay of all nations. Conductor, Mr. JOHN 

HULLAH.—Tickets, 5s. ; served Seats (numbered and kept 

bey” thout the cvening’,: los. 6d. ; Family Tickets (to admit three 
to ditto), One Guinea. 

Scheie t . LA od oon * a Royal Asylum; the Town 

choo 's and o! 
E. F. LEEKS, Secretary. 


Office, 2, Charlotte-row, Mansion House. 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE. 


HE SECOND REPRESENTATION, by the 
Amateur Compan y of the GUILD of LITERATURE and 
ART, under the Direction of Mr. Cuarces Dickens, of 
SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S NEW COMEDY, 
In Five Acts, entitled 


NOT SO BAD AS WE SEEM; 
Or, MANY SIDES TO A CHARACTER. 
With (first time) an Original Farce, in One Act, called 
MR. NIGHTINGALE’S DIARY, 
will take place in Devonsutre Hovse, on Tuesday, the 27th May. 
Applications for Vouchers for the Tickets, price 2l. each, to be 
= x to Mr. Mircne.t, 33, Bond- street, who will refer the 
to the Duke or Devonsurre. 
— will take place, on the same Evening, A BALL, in the 
Great Saloon of Devonshire House, which, it is hoped, will be 
agreeable to those purchasers of Tickets who, from the limited 











1 ATHEMATICS and NATURAL PHILO- 
al SOPHY.—WANTED immotions a GENTLEMAN to 
a ale zepertnens in CHORLTO 

a. eels of Latin. 


Possess a 
= ry isi per annum, with i increase dependent. on the number of 
Pupi Applications, with t ‘o 
JOHN KENDALL, Esq. I 

Chorlton High Stnbok Manchest 


GENTLEMAN, who is well acquainted with 

Geology, ap , Conchology, snd other Branches of Natural 

u n ne 80 me now shit of Chemistry, wishes to 

E TARY or CURATOR 

to a ree SOPHICAL INsrit UNON or SCIENTIFIC 

BODY. He is also conversant with Accounts, and with the French 

and - 4. Languages, and thas a taste for Drawing. The most 

respectable references can be given as to Character and Acquire- 
ments. Apply to C.H.B., at Mr. Ranp.e’s, Rookseller, | Devizes. 

















A§ TRAVELLING MEDICAL ATTEND- 
ANT.—A MEDICAL MAN wishes foran ENGAGEMENT 
with a Family about to Travel, or as Travelling Companion to a 
Young Gentleman. es French, German, and Italian, and 
has travelled over ‘posey ev fs of Europe. He is intimately 
acquainted with Bo ral History, and havi 
considerable attention to the remains of Classical and M 
Architecture, would be found an acquisition to parties ioe 
those subjects. Address Viator, 20, Leicester-square. 


H |e WATER C U Rl E.—Dr. Wuson, of 
LVERN, at the reques e circle of patients, will 

contane . VISIT LON DON the FIRST UESDAY IN EVERY 
MONTH, and may be consulted June 3rd at Hathaway’s Hotel, 
Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, from 10 till 4, his Colleague, Dr. 
StuMMERs, superintending the Establishment ¢ during his absence, 


N OOR PARK HYDROPATHIC ESTA- 

BLISHMENT, FARNHAM,SURREY, by Dr. Smetuvnrsr, 
Author of* The Principles and Practiee of Hydropathy,’ and late 
Editor of ‘The Watercure Journal. Se Term: rms, 2} to 34 guineas per 
week. One hour and a quarter by Rail from London. 


HE FERNS HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISH- 
MENT, ALDERLEY EDGE, WILMSLOW, Cheshire. 
Resident Physician, HOWARD JOHNSON, M.D., situated on 
= London and North-Western Railway, and Ten Minutes’ Walk 
from the Alderley Station. 


Just Poseast the TREATMENT of IN- 
CURABLS DISEASES. By Howarp Jounson, M.D., je ame ove. 
cloth, price the same Author, RESEARC into 
poy EF FECTS of SOLD WATER upon the HEALTHY ERO »¥ 
to illustrate its action in Disease. Large 8vo. cloth, price 43, 6d,— 
Loneman & Co. London. 


OLD-WATER ESTABLISHMENT, 
MUHLBAD, near Roprard on the Rhine (Prussia) 

The English Ph ysician, Dr. Bushnan, says, in his ‘ Obecr vations 
on Hydropathy, and Account of the principal Cold-Water Esta- 
eS of we *— London, 1846 : 

“Mii most comfortable and well-directed establish- 
ment, very pleasantly situated on the Rhine, from which its garden 
and the high road separate it. It is well supplied with baths, 
——_ one on the river. Miihlbad has always been much fre- 

uented by English cure-guests. Although it possesses every means 

or  d sevi arene ee discipline of the cure, persons may be received there 
merely as 

eae lies twelve miles above Coblenz. A great many steam- 

Amr iy. and passengers end - the quay in Boppard, 
pan | alfa mile from Miuhibad, to which b e can be brought 
directly, or left at the hotels on the quay. steamers which 
leave dlogne in the morning arrive at Boppard in the afternoon. 
Passengers may reach Cologne from England either by way of 
Rotterdam, when the same steamer conveys them direct from 
Rotterdam © to Boppard ; or by the line of Railway between Ustend 
and Cologne. 

The terms of the LY -y-y Institution vary, according to the 
room occu to 458. a week, inclusive of the fee to 
the Phy siclan.-F ‘or r further information apply to Dr. Hevsver 
the Proprietorand Superintending Physician to the Establish ment 


On the First of each Month, 
HE ART-CIRCULAR: a Monthly Record of 
Illustrated Literature and Art-Manufactures; with Ten to 
Fifteen Engravings from New Books and new Art- - Designs. Price 
2d., Stamped 3d. , sent post free at 38. per annum, 
A CATALOGUE of ENGLISH ART-MANU- 
FACTURES, selected os their beauty of Design; with 150 En- 


in 4to. price 1s. ; it free, 1a. 
— Candalt & Madey, 2i, Old Bond-street. 




















space in the Theatre, may not be able to procure 
seats for the performance. 

WILLIAM HEERY WILLS, 
Honorary Secretary. 





R. THACKERAY’S LECTURES on the 

ny Eomogrers of the 18th CENTURY, 

Lives and Writings, their Pi and Associates, at 

W Truss: ROOMS, King-atreet James’s.— The SECOND 

LECTURE will be given on, THURSD: AY "MORNING, May 29th, 

to be continued eac Thursday, at Three 

o'clock precisely. at Course of Lectures will contain Notices 

of Swift, Pope and Ga: ddison, Steele and Congreve; Fielding 
and Hogart » Smollett, ‘Sterne and Goldsmith. 

Tickets for the Course of Six Lectures, 2/. 2s., (for which the seats 
will be_numbe: and reserved); Single Tickets (Unreserved), 
78. 6d.; Fonds Tickets (ditto) 218. (to admit four) ; which may be 
secured at Mr. Mircnetu’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street ; 
Mr. Sams’s Royal Library, 1, St. James’s- Street; Messrs. Cuar- 
MAN & HA t, Piccadilly; and Messrs. Suiru & Eber, Cornhil 








XHIBETION. — HER MAJESTY’S PIC- 
doebPits of the INTERIOR of the CRYSTAL PALACE. 
has { NASH, Esq. —Measrs. DICKINSON, having receive: 
thee esty’s gracious permission to publish Four Plates from 
Will be suite Drawings, ag by Her Majesty, and which 
SIAL DRG on wie by Mr. Nash, beg to announce that the ORI- 
Piao the WINGS are ON’ ViEW at their establishment. The 
e oman of the size of 30in. by 21, brilliantly 


Colours, is in active Se —Dickixson & Co., 


in 
aisha to the Queen, 114, New Bond-street. 





N ORDER TO PREVENT MISTAKES, 
frequently arising from stmligsity 9 of pamnes, and to ¢ mply 
with some family arrangements, Mr. A. C. JULES LECH E- 
VALIER, of Martinique, established in Aris from 1826 to 1849, 
now living in London, and one of the Partners in the commercial 
firm of lachovelier, Woodin, Jones & Co., of 76, Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square, begs to intimate that in the ordinary intercourse of 
life, he wi i henceforth adopt in full his late father’s name LECHE- 
VALIER ST.A E, continuing to use the name of Lechevalier 
only for the business of the above-named firn. 








FFICIAL CATALOGUES.—ADVERTISE- 
MENTS intenies & for the Sant Se of 100,000 Copies 
t ediate 
eran SPIC Sele BROT HERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES & SONS, Printers. 


29, New palma Blackfriars; and at Hyde Park. 





This day, 
FFICIAL CATALOGUES.—SYNOPSIS of 
the CONTENTS of the GREAT EXHIBITION of 1851, 
intended as a Companion to the Official Catalogues. By ROBER T 
UNT, Keeper of Mining mepeese. Second and Revised Edition, 
: rith a Classitied on of Conten ’ 
ICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationcrs. 
WV M. CLOWES & SONS, Printers. 
29, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars ; and at Hyde Park. 


NATALOGUE of the ROYAL POLYTE CH- 
NIC INSTITUTION.—JUST PUBLISHED, a NEW 
EDITION, including the MODELS Dhustreting FOUCAULT'S 
EXPERI MENTS in proet of the EARTH'S ROTATION, as 
demonstrated daily ; nearly 100 ING ENKI OUS DEPOSITS from 
the GAS-FITTERKS’ ASSOCIATION, showing the great Economy 
in COOKING by G AS, with perfect Ventilation, as well as its ap- 
plication to other useful purposes ; and also a great variety of 
other MODELS and WORKS of ART recently deposited. The 
SCIENTIFIC LECTURES include Music, by Frederic Chat- 
terton , Esq., &e. &.— Open every Morning’ and Evyening.—Ad- 
mission, rie Schools, Half-price. 
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AUTHORS.—Tue Britiso Journat will 

be published January Ist, 1852. The Proprietors will be 

happy to receive terms for CO NTRIBUTIONS from Established 

Writers willing to anaes Articles on Literature and the 

ene—aaeeae the Editor, at Messrs. AyLott & Jones, Pater- 
noster-row. 


HE WESTMINSTER AND FOREIGN 

UARTERLY REVIEW.— ADVERTISEMENTS and 

BILLS for the ensuing Number are requested to seams to the 
Publishers, Groompripce & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 








Holles-street, Cavendish-square. ~ 


19, 

ULL’S NEW LIBRARY SYSTEM. 
This is the only Library where a Grichen of the NEW 
BOOKS is made a the end of ever: year, so th ach Subscriber 
may have TWO GUINEAS’ WOR TO KEEP, “DELIVERED 
GRATIS, after they have been supplied for perusal. Thus, on 
Bull’s New Library System, every we r has access to all the 
New Books, and may choose without charge those they 
prefer.—BULL’S FLRST LIBRARY CIRCULAR for MAY, con- 
taining the New Works and Terms, sent te and _ post- -free to 
orders inclosing two stamps, addressed, Mr. Buux, 19, Holles-street. 





THE CHEAPEST DUPLICATE CATALOGUE ISSUED. 
ow re 


ys 
BULLS NEW DUPLICATE CATALOGUE, 
selected from a large Stock, and offered exclusively to the 
Proprietors of Country Libraries at very reduced prices.—Also, 


BULL'S PLAN, for supplying Country Libraries 
with New and Standard Works for circulation without the expense 
of purchase, sent gratis and post-free. Orders to be addressed to 
Mr. Bott, Librarian, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


HREE VOLUMES for ONE. PENNY.— 

Unprecedented advantages are secured by all Subscribers 
RDISE ) wiw) ane ECONOMIC LIBRARY PLAN, 
ONE GUINEA PE will command constant Pelee 
from 30,000 VOLUMES, y- F ALL THE BEST NEW 
WORKS OF THE DAY in the utmost profusion. Suburban and 
country Subscribers the same for two guineas per annum. Non- 
subscribers pay from 1d. per set per week. Prospectuses sent free 
on receipt of two my Catalogue, one stamp.—Tuos. OrpisH, 
Librarian, 27, Lamb's onduit- “street (Post-office). 


OG ENTLEMEN ABOU T TO PUBLISH. 

—HOPE & CO., Printers and Publishers, 16, Great Marl- 
Deron: -street, London, undertake the PRINTING and PUB- 
LISHING of BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, SERMONS, &c., greatly 
under the usual charges. Estimates sent free to all parts of the 
Kingdom. Gentlemen will save nearly one-half by employing 
Hore & Co. Manuscripts revised and prepared for publication 
on very’moderate terms. 


T°, NEWSPAPER and PERIODICAL PRO- 

PRIETORS, Authors, Booksellers, and others.—J. 0. 
CLARKE, 121, Fierer-street, Lonpon, having laid in an exten- 
sive Assortment of Type from the most eminent Foundries, with 
Cylinder and other Steam-printing Machines, is prepared to exe- 
cute every description of Printing on the most extensive scale, and 
most moderate terms. Estimates forwarded.—J. O, CLarke, 121, 
Fleet-street, London. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ESSAYS, POEMS, &c. 


ATEMAN & HARDWICKE, PRINTERS, 
38, CAREY-STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, LONDON, re- 
spectfully announce to Literary Societies and persons desirous of 
seerety is tions, that they possess ample Founts of 
Ty ‘ype, calculated d ly and expeditiously PRINTING 
BOOKS, PAMP HLETS, &e. B. & H. can secure for Works 
rinted by them the advantage of being published by the first 
sondon Houses. 
500 Pamphlets, 16 pages size of Bentley’s Miscellany, 
Quarterly nd weovenpeed shied es on "on good ¢ 22 17 6 
aper, well pressed 
1,000 Ditto > seen 5 
merken (carriage free) to any part of the inten: and Proof 
Sheets within six days after the pes of the Manuseri it, accom- 
panied by Post-office order or res table reference in London.— 
Specimens of Type, with INSTRUCTIONS TO AUTHORS for 
calculating manuscripts for estimate, &c., transmitted on receipt 
of yf Four Postage-stamps. 


Sales by Auction. 


The Cabinet of Rare Shells and Books on Natural History 
of the late MICHAEL BLAND, Esq. 


M®: J.C. STEVENS is directed by the Exe- 

outors to SELL by AUCTION, at ie Great Room, 38, 
King-street, Covent-garden, on TUE SAY, 2 27th of May, and fol? 
lowing day, at 12 for “Lo'clock, a VALUABLE BOLLBCTION of 
EXOTIC SHELLS, made by the iate MICHAEL BLAND, Esq., 
many of which formerly adorned the Tankerville Cabinet :— 
amongst other great rarities may be named Conus, Gloria-maris, 
C, omaicus, and other very choice Cones; several of the scarcest 
Volutes, Harps, Cowries, &c. &c.— Two well-made Mahogany 
Cabinets, of 36 drawers each—small Cabinet_of British Shells— 
two Coin Cabinets—and the well selected LIBRARY of BOOKS 
on Natural History, consisting of Martini and Chemnitz’s Con- 
chological Cabinet ; Sowerby, Cuvier, Turton, Lister, and La- 
marck’s Conchok gy, Shaw’s Zoology, Latham’s Birds, Donovan 
and Block’s Fishes, Parkinsons Organic Remains, Zoological 
Journal, and the Transactions of the Geological and Linnean 
Societies, &c.: many of them handsomely boun 

May be viewed the day prior and mornings of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had. 




















10 0 


Books relating to America, Voyages, Maps and Charts, 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property, will SEL LL by AUC TION, at their Great Room, 
ie Piccadilly, on W re SDAY, June 4, and following day, a 
URIOUS and VALUABLE LIBR ARY, including a © ollection 
> Interesting and Rare Works relating to America and its Terri- 
tories, their History, Natural History, Progress, Language, and 
Literature ; also relating to Mexico, the East and West Indies, &c. 
several very curious Voyages, 1 els, and Itineraries, including 
some pieces of the utmost r a few curious Works in the 
Indian Languages; and a very extensive and highly valuable col- 
lection of Maps and C enlet in the finest condition. 
Catalogues will be sent on application. 


| EONAR ARD & CUNNINGHAM, Avertonzens, 
No, 37, TREMONT-ROW, R0STON, U. 
¥y® Consignments of Books, Paintings, A Fancy 
— and other articles, respectfully solicited for Sales at Auction. 
TICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to the Trade are 
had the first week in June and December of each year. 








ON. MRS. CRADOCK’S ‘SEASONS OF | 
ENGLAND?’ is now complete. Price, with _ letter-press 
complete, 5l. 5s.; Plates, without the letter-press, 32. 3s. 


Dickinson & Co. 114, New Bond-street. 
WORKS ON DOMESTIC AND RURAL ECONOMY. 





HE FAMILY ECONOMIST 
ith, Is now PUBLISHED, the first three vols, bound together in 
cloth, price 
This waite be found a perfect Treasury of information relative to 
Domesticand Rural Economy: one of the most useful and interest- 
ing, and at the same time one of the cheapest volumes ever issued. 


“ He that tilleth his land, shall be satissied with bread.” 
ALSO, 
CATECHISMS OF GARDENING AND 


COTTAGE FARMING. By MARTIN DOYLE. Price One 
Shilling, bound in cloth, 

The principles on which sMALL PORTIONS OF LAND can be culti- 
vated to the best advantage, are laid down with great care and 
plainness in these Catechisms. 


J 
ACATECHISM OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
By ESTHER COPLEY. Price One Shilling, bound in cloth. 
This Catechism embraces the entire course of Domestic Duties 
among the middle and humbler classes of society. 


THE ART OF GOOD LIVING AT SMALL 
co being a complete System of COTTAGE COOKERY. By 
ESTHER COPLEY. Price One Shilling, in cloth. 

This is the best Cookery ever published for families to whom 
economy combined with comfort is a consideration. 





London: Groombridge & Sons, Paternoster-row. Sold by all 


Booksellers. 


A LITERAL TRANSLATION of the 

EPISTLE * PAUL the APOSTLE to the HEBREW 

on Definite Rules of Trans} me sna an English Version of e 
as also of the Epistle to t! omens By HERMAN 

HEINFETTER, Author of ‘Rules ng the Sens 

conveyed in Ancient Greek Manastipte? pe 28. 6d, 

Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster- oun, 


LEANINGS, PICTORIAL AND ANT. ANTI. 

TwQke AN suite OUPREAND, ROUTE, 3 ie Aue 

Nite Boat; ke This Volume is iliustreted 

Engravings on Steel, and numerous Woodcuts. 
morocco gilt. 


— 
super royal 8vo. price 16a cloth gilt; 288. morocco gilt, 
Tie NILE BOAT; or, Glimpses of the Land 
of Feyot. Illustrated by Thirty-Gve Biel 
-~ numerous Woodcu' rs bavi 
Author of * Forty Days in the Desert, * Walks aunt 
mon ¥ lume, super-royal 8vo. illustrated 
En mall bre. on Si Stecl. a ‘aD oat numerous Wath pe 


cloth gilt; mot 





a with T 
Prick Ita ie 


It, 21a. 
Y"DAYS IN THE DESERT. By 


of on 
TE Ti of the the TSA 
rticularl ut 


pon ted of ‘The Nile 
hic Pen and Pencil Sketch 
m Egyp Mount Sina‘ 
tifal Oasis of WADY FEI 
VENT of ST CATHERINE: MOUNT HOR, and the coteox, 
0! and the ex 
nary city of PETRA. 


In One Volume, super-royal ae cloth gilt, price 128.; morogy 
\ ALKS ABOUT THE CITY AND EN. 
Vv Rone sted by Twenty four By the Author of ‘The 


Nile Boat.’ by Twenty-four En; 
tay mag m ght gy? — ge 
lea of the 


Ww 
Woodcuts. The object of this work is to fo ive a correct i 

nt state of a 8 aepget city, from personal o | observation, 
* Walks’ embrace all the Principal objects of of interest 
of Pvhigh have not been drawn or descri in any previous 
cation. 
London: A. Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


p Bat Comprisi: 








New Novel, by the Author of ‘ The Rose of Tisleton.’ 


On Wednesday next, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE BIRTHRICHT. 


By EMILIE CARLEN, 
Author of ‘The Rose of Tisleton.’ 


FROM THE ORIGINAL, BY THE TRANSLATOR OF ‘ST. ROCHE’ 
Ricuarp BentiEy, New Burlington-street. 





PARLOUR LIBRARY for JUNE. 


GOWRIE; 


o, THE KING’S PLOT. 


By G. P. R. JAMES. 


A Double Volume, price 1s. 6d. boards; 2s. cloth. 


Also just published, price 1s. each, 


THE GAME of LIFE. By LEITCH RITCHIE. 
HEIR of WAST-WAYLAND. By MARY HOWITT. 


London and Belfast : 


Siums & M‘IntTyRg, 





On the 31st inst. will be published, 
Price One Shilling, with a Coloured Engraving and numerous Woodcuts by Joun LEEcH, 


THE SECOND 


NUMBER OF 


THE COMIC HISTORY OF ROME, 


FOR THE 


Use and Amusement of Schools and Families. 
A NEW MONTHLY PERIODICAL 


BY THE 
AUTHOR OF THE ‘COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND.’ 


Brappury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





PAPETERIE MARION. 


Nos. 152, REGENT-STREET, and 14, CITE BERGERE, PARIS. 





SPECIALITE FOR FANCY PAPER AND ENVELOPES OF THE MOST NOVEL AND 
ELEGANT KIND. 


Ornaments and Accessories of the Bureau and Ladies’ Writing Table. 
BRONZES executed by the first Artists in Paris. 
CRESTS and INITIALS ENGRAVED, STAMPED, and ILLUMINATED in PLAIN, GOLD, and COLOURS. 





: 
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Fifth Edition, price 18s. cloth, 


DICTIONARY OF DATES, 


AND 


UNIVERSAL REFERENCE, 
Relating to all Ages and Nations ; 


(COMPREHENDING EVERY REMARKABLE OCCURRENCE, ANCIENT AND MODERN—THE FOUNDATION, 
LAWS, AND GOVERNMENTS OF COUNTRIES—THEIR PROGRESS IN CIVILIZATION, INDUSTRY, AND 
SCIENCE—THEIR ACHIEVEMENTS IN ARMS—THE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE—ITS CIVIL, MILITARY, AND RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS— 


THE ORIGIN AND ADVANCE OF HUMAN ARTS AND INVENTIONS, 


WITH COPIOUS DETAILS OF ° 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND ; 


THE WHOLE 


COMPREHENDING A BODY OF INFORMATION, CLASSICAL, POLITICAL, 
AND DOMESTIC, 


From the EARLIEST ACCOUNTS to the PRESENT TIME. 
By JOSEPH HAYDN. 


“ A yolume containing upwards of 15,009 articles, and perhaps more than 15 times 15,000 facts. What the London 
Directory is to the merchant, this Dictionary of Dates will be found to be to those who are searching after information, 


whether classical, political, domestic, or general.”— Times. 
“ An octavo volume of extraordinary value for well-arranged information upon almost every subject of inquiry. It 
is, indeed, a publication which cannot be too highly prized.”—Literary Gazette. 


London: Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 





20, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, May 22. 


NOTICE.—LORD WILLIAM LENNOX’S NOVEL, 
“PERCY HAMILTON; 
Or, The ADVENTURES of a WESTMINSTER BOY,” 


3 vols. 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


RAR Onn. ~ 


Also now ready, in 3 vols. 


LADY BULWER LYTTON’S NEW NOVEL, 
“MIRIAM SEDLEY,” 


A TALE of REAL LIFE, 


IS NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 3 vols. 
** Singularly lively and spirited.”—Critic. 
** Will be read with absorbing interest.”— Weekly Dispatch. 


W. Snosert, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough-street. 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers. 





In royal 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, price WU. 8s. 


THE ARCHHOLOGY AND PRE-HISTORIC 
ANNALS OF SCOTLAND. 


By DANIEL WILSON, 


“A very able, complete, and well-illustrated work, affording nearly all the knowledge that is requisite for the pur- 
pose, not merely as far as Scotland is concerned, but as regards England and Ireland, and even Sweden and Norway. The 
details in the body of the volume are full, while their treatment is comprehensive; and the introductory portions are 
Written in an enlarged and liberal spirit.”— Atheneum. 

‘Many reflections are suggested by this beautiful volume, which is one of the most interesting, learned, and elegant 
Works we have seen for a long time... ..We commend it to every reader of taste and judgment.”— Westminster Review. 

“ This is no ordinary work. If we mistake not, it will form an epoch in the study of the earlier antiquities of Scot- 
land and Britain at large. It is full of original views, bearing everywhere the stamp of independent investigation.” 

“ British Quarterly Review. 

A valuable work, which must take its place on the shelf of the historian and antiquary, for reference not merely to 
the antiquities of Scotland, but also to those of the United Kingdom."—Gentleman’s Magazine. 


SurHERLanD & Knox, Edinburgh, Publishers to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
London: SrmpKiy, MARSHALL & Co, 





NEW WORKS ON THE STUDY OF GERMAN, 
By Dr. A. HEIMANN, Professor at the London University. 
IFTY LESSONS on the ELEMENTS of 
the GERMAN LANGUAGE. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 
MATERIALS for translating ENGLISH INTO 
GERMAN. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 
London : D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 





Preparing for Publication, 
HE ART-MANUFACTURES OF THE 
WORLD. One Hundred Choice Examples selected from 
THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1851. Drawn by PHILIP 
H. sAMOTTE and HENRY C. PIDGEON. Engraved by 
JOHN THOMPSON and THURSTON THOMPSON. De- 
scribed by CH. A. COLE. 


REV. W. TROLLOPE’S GREEK TESTAMENT, WITH 
ENGLISH NOTES. 

2nd edition, bound in cloth, 8vo. price 28. , 
HE NEW TESTAMENT in GREEK, with 
a carefully corrected Text, a Critical Conspectus, and copious 
Bagi Notes: adapted to the Use of Schools and Universities. 
and to the purposes of General Reference. To which are annexed 
a Chronological Harmony, and Three Indices. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM TROLLOPE, M.A., of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
London: William Tegg & Co, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, 


Just complete, in 1 vol. iesperial Svo. 2i, 28,; large paper, 
a imperial 4to. 41. 4s. 
HE DECORATIVE ARTS of the MIDDLE 
AGES, ECCLESIASTICAL and CIVIL. 
HENRY SHAW, FS 


y . F.S.A. 
Author of * Dress and Decorations of the Middle Ages.’ 

uminated Ornaments, &c. &c. 
“ .... Mr. Shaw progresses with unrivalled perfection in his 
* Decorative Arts of the Middle Ages.’ His plates popqoventt the 
splendid triptich of the work of Limoges, exhibited in the collec- 
tion formed at the Adelphi, and some gorgeous tissues, well worthy 
of imitation, surpass any of his former works. Its very moderate 
price, and the singular beauty of the plates, should render it ex- 
tensively acceptable to the admirers of ancient art.” 

Journal of the Archeological Institute, December, 1850. 
*,y* Parts XI. and XII. are published this day. Subscribers are 

reminded to complete their copies. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


In the Press, and will be published in June, i 
QO’ the STATE of MAN SUBSEQUENT to 
the PROMULGATION of CHRISTIANITY. Part L— 
Embracing the Period from the Birth of Christ to the Death of 
Constantine the Great. Being No. XIX. of “SMALL BOOKS on 
GREAT SUBJECTS.” 

“ It will be my object in the present work to trace the reciprocal 
effect of Christianity on the people and the laws, and of these on 
Christianity. 1 shall endeavour to give a fair view of the doctrines 
and customs of the Church in every century, from contemporary 
writers, and thus afford the reader means of judging for himself 
on these questions of ancient practice which are now so often 
mooted.”— Author's Preface. 


William Pickeying, 177, Piccadilly. 





Just published, 7 

\ ACAULAY’S STATION MAP of the 
4 RAILWAYS of GREAT BRITAIN, Corrected by the Com- 
panies. This Map exhibits all the Railways in Great Britain,and 
every Station situated upon them,—the different properties bein; 
disti ished b diff of colour. It is peculiarly adapte 
for the use of the Government Offices, as well as Railway Officers 
and Clerks, Club and Commercial Houses, and all Travellers by 
Railway. Size, 4ft. 4in. high by 3ft. wide, on a scale of 10 miles to 
aninch. Price, in Sheets, coloured, 18s. Also, AN ALPHABET- 
ICAL LIST of all the STATIONS on the RAILWAYS of GREAT 
BRITAIN. Price 1s. 

London : Smith & Ebbs, Postern-row, Tower-hill ; Groombridge 
& Sons, Paternoster-row. 








Just published, by F. A. Brockhaus, of Leipzig, 


OLLSTANDIGES TASCHENBUCH der 
Miinz, Maass- und Gewichtsverhaltnisse, der Staats-papiere. 
des Wechsel- und Bankwesens and der Usanzen aller Lander un 
Handelsplatze. Nach den irfnissen der Gegenwart bearbeitet 
yon CHRISTIAN und FRIEDRICH NOBACK. 2 Parts, Svo. 
b 26s. To be had at Mr. Franz Thimm, German Bookseller, 
88, New Bond-street, London. 


6©LEASANT PAGES."—Volume IL. of 


. “Pleasant Pages” will be out on the 14th of June, 


rice 38, . 

Orders to Booksellers should be given early in the month, 

The Third Edition of Volume I. is now ready. 

Twenty Thousand Specimen copies are being issued Gratis for 
distribution by the friends of Education, and may be had of any 
Bookseller. 

London : Houlston & Stoneman, 65, Paternoster-row. 


ARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LI BRARY, 


for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists and 
Mechanics. 


It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elementary 
Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the wants of the 
public at large. To youth of either sex at public and private 
schools; to persons whose education has been neglected, or whose 
attention has not been directed in carly life to such studies; and 
to Artists and Mechanics, these little works will be found particu- 
larly suited. The principles of the various Sciences are rendered 
as familiar and brought as near to our commonest ideas as pos- 
sible; the demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the 
mind, and brief for the memory ; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest form. 


1, A System of Popular Geometry ; containin§ 
in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is neces- 
sary and sufficient for a right understanding of every Art and 
Science in its leading Truths and general Principles. By George 
Darley, A.B. Fifth Edition (now ready). 4s.6d. cloth. 


2. Companion to the Popular Geometry; in which 
the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, illustrated and 
rendered practically useful to the various purposes of Life, with 
numerous Cuts. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. eloth. 


3. A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section 
on Proportions and Progressions. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 


4, ASystem of Popular Trigonometry,both Plane 
and Spherical, with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and the 
—e of Algebra to Geometry. Third Edition, 3s, 6d. 
cloth. 

Taylor, Walton & Maberly, Booksellers and_ Publishers to 


University Coll: 28, U; Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, 
Paternostertow. — : 5 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS, 


To be Published Immediately. 
— > —— 


I. 
THE KALEIDOSCOPE 
ANECDOTES AND APHORISMS 


COLLECTED by CATHERINE SINCLAIR, 
Author of * Lord and Lady Harcourt,’ 
* Modern Accomplishments,’ &c. 


In post 8vo, price 10s, 6d. [On Wednesday. 


THE BIRTHRIGHT. 


By EMILIE CARLEN, 
Author of *The Rose of Tisleton.’ 


From the Original, by the Translator of * St. Roche.’ 
3 vols. post Svo. (On Thursday. 


Ill. 


THE SHORES and ISLANDS 


OF THE 


MEDITERRANEAN, 


Including a VISIT to the SEVEN CHURCHES of 
ASIA. 


e REV. H. CHRISTMAS, 
Author of * hee Cradle of the Twin Giants, Science and 
History,’ &. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d, 
IV. 


LEITH TO LAPLAND; 


Or, PICTURES from SCANDINAVIA. 
By WILLIAM HURTON. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls. [Published To-Day. 


v. 


THE GOTH and THE HUN; 


Or, TRANSYLVANIA, DEBRECZIN, PESTH, 
and pagcgre in a 


y A. A. PATO 
Author of Travels in Servia,’ * The Mamelukes,’ &e. 


Svo. 148. [On Wednesday. 


{On Friday. 


vi. 
THE PRIEST MIRACLES of 
ROME. 
A MEMOIR FOR THE PRESENT TIME. 
Feap. 8vo. 68. [On Monday. 
vil. 


THE ATTACHE in SPAIN 
in 1850. 


8yvo. 143, 
VIII. 


HECTOR O'HALLORAN. 


By W. H. MAXWELL, 
Author of ‘ Stories of Waterloo,’ * Biyouac,’ &c. 
Small 8yo. 38, 6d. (On Friday. 


IX. 
THE SEARCH 


POR 


SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


By C. R. WELD, Royal Society. 
8yo. 48, 6d, 


x. 
SECOND EDITION OF 


WRIGHTS NARRATIVES 
MAGIC and SORCERY. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 218, 


[On Monday. 


(Vow ready. 


[Vow ready. 


Ricwarpd Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





N PENTILATION BY THE PARLOUR 
E.—Professor HOSKING’S Work on HEALTHY 


FIR 
HOMES, contains the Substance of his LECTURE “y the Royat 
IsstiTUTION, on Friday, May 23rd. Post 8vo. price 3 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








Now ready, with Woodcuts, feap. 8vo. J 

HE DOVECOTE AND THE. “AVIARY: 
Being ¢ Sketches of the Natural History. of Pigeons and other 
Domestic Birds in a Captive State, with Hints for their Manage- 
ment. By the Rev. JE. . DIXON, Author of* ORNAMENTAL AND 


Domestic Pouttry.’ 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
I ORE EGY PTIAC ; or, the CoronoLocy 
of Ancient Ecypt, discovered from Astronomical and 
Hierogly phic Records oO ~ Mouuments, including many dates 
found in Coeval Pre 
By REGINALD STUART POOLE, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





This day is published, with many Plates, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





OPENING THE GREAT —— 
Now ready, post 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 
T H E GLAS 8 BER G: 


A POEM. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 





This day is POT MA! 4th edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


HE DECIMAL SYSTEM, as applied to the 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures of Great Britain. Dedicated 
to the Lords Commissioners | - Her Majesty's’ 's Treasury. 
By HENRY TA 

London : Greembeiige & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 

M rE DICAL COMBINATIONS AGAINST 
LIFE INSURANCE 

OBSERVATIONS -~ this subject, by an “ACTU ARY, are pub- 
lished this day (May 24 
Pultnchers, Orr & Co. Paternoster-row. 








Fifth Edition, containing an Account of the Convict Shi 
Hashemy,’ long detained at —- by Cholera; and 


Notices of Prisoners by former Sh 
HE CONVICT SHIP, ‘and ENGLAND'S 


EXILES. By 20 COLIN ARROTT BROWNING, M.D., Royal 
12mo. 5s. 


London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 


Navy. 





In 4to. price 28. 
HE RELIGIONS of the WORLD, illustrated 
by coloured Maps, and Historical and Statistical Letter-press. 


Sutherland & Knox, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
London. 





A WATER SUPPLY FOR LONDON. 
On Wednesday was Pyplished. ore 8vo. p wtts a Map and a few 


GEOLOGICAL ENQUIRY RESPECT- 

ING the WATER-BEARING STRATA of the COUNTRY 

AKOUND LONDON, with reference especially to the Water 

Supply of the } Metropolis and including some Remarks = Springs. 
By JOSEPH PRESTWICH, Jun, PGS. & 


John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





ady, 
ove CATION: NATIONAL, VOLUNTARY, 


and FREE. 
y JOSEPH FLETCHER, Esq. 
arris' ter-al- Law, H.M. Inspector of Schools, &c. 

Witha P nnn = at of the MINUTES of the COMMITTEE 

of COUNCIL on EDUCATION ; of the rt eg hereto- 

T in EACH YEAR, for EACH 

SCT, and in EACH CLASS ft ped By ar and of the 
mona ‘STATISTICS | ENGLA and W S. 

LLUSTRATED by TWELVE SHADED MAPS. 


. ames Ridgway, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


DR. ROYLE’S WORK ON COTTON. 
Just published, in 8vo. with Plates, OM 188. clot 
N the CULTURE and COM MERCE of 
COTTON in INDIA, and ELSEWHERE. 
y J. FORBES RO OVLE, M.D., F.K.S, 1.8. & G.S. 

Late Gabcdaientans of the Hon. East India Company’s Botanic 
Garden at Saharunpore ; t ememeal of Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics, King’s Colleg: 

London: Smith, ‘Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


NEW POEM ON ITALY, BY MRS. BROWNING. 
s"A" day is published, in 1 vol. vt cloth, 5s. 
A GUIDI WI 


NDOWS. 








AS 
C By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


T 


ER 
i * Luest) DS AFD. ITs FLY- SISeING. 
he Rev. HENRY NEW aD, 
~4 tor and Ton of Wostboors 
With Plates and Map. One vol. post vo. “28, cloth, 


HE 4 ANCIENT BRITONS. 
TALE OF PRIMEVAL LIFE. 
with Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S NEW COMEDY. 


In 8yo, price 58. 
N OT SO BAD AS WE SEEM; 
Or, MANY SIDES TO A CHARACTER. 
A Comedy, in’ Five Acts,as performed before Her Majesty and 
H.R.H. Prince Albert, at Devonshire House. 
Published for the Guitp oF LiveRatTuRE AND ART. 


ighth Edition, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
ETTERS Po "SOHN BULL, Esq., on Affairs 


connected with his Landed Property, and the Persons who 
live thereon. 
By Sir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 


London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


THAT WILL THE JAY SAY?17 


BAUDRY’S EUROPEAN LIBRARY, 


3, QUAI MALAQDAIS, 
Near the Pont pgs Arts, Panis, 
Sold by DULAU & CO. Gece. and ROLANDI, Berner. 
on, 


street, Lon 


At the rate of One Shilling for a Franc. 


COLECCION DE LOS. MEJOREs 
AUTORES ESPANOLES, 
ANTIGUOS Y MODERNOS, 
Hermosa Edicion en 8vo. a spree, Van publicados 51 tomos, 


OBRAS DRAMATICAS DE GIL Y ZARA 
con su Vida y retrato, que contienen : Cuidado con las ' 
© la Escuela de los Jovenes, Un Aiio despues de la se | 
Entremetido, Blanca de Borbon, Rodrigo, Jarlos IL. el Hechj. 
zado, Rosmund i D. Alvaro de Luna, fr Gran Capitan, Gu. 
man el Bueno, Un Ami; ise en Candelero, Cecilia la Cieguecita, 
La Familia de Falkan Masanielo, Don Trifon, Matilde, Un 

onarca y su Privado, —_ 1 ah ares ve. — a deux colonues, 
avec un joli portrait d’aprés 


OBRAS ESCOGIDAS DE D. J. E HARTZEN. 
BUSCH, 


ue contienen su Vida por D. E. pe Ocnoa. Teatro: 
mantes de Teruel, Doiia P Mencia, Alfonso el Casto, Print 
Yo, El Bachiller Mendarias, La Jura en Santa Gad lea, la 
Madre de Pela fos Honoris. La Visionaria, La Colas T | En 
cogido, Juan las Viiias.—Opusculos varios 
Poesias cusites-abules en verso. Paris, 1850, 1 vol. ins i i 
deux colonnes, avec un beau portrait. 10 fr. 
OBRAS COMPLETAS DE FIGARO (DON 
MARIANO — LARBA A), 
con la Vida de am , s.—El pobrecito hablador, 
revista satirica,etc. RID Deneel qe Don Enrique el Doliente— 
Coleccion de articulos dramiticos, literarios, politicos y de 
costumbres.—E] Dogma de los hombres libres —Teatro: No 
mas Mostrador.—Koberto Dillon—Don Juan de Austria— 
El arte de conspirar.—El desafio.—Macias.—Felipe.—Patir ¢ 
tiempo.—Tu amor 6 » muerte, 1848, 4 tomes en 2 gros wi, 
— — portrait. 20 fr. 
end s¢parément: EL DONCEL DE DON ENRIQUE 
EL DULIE TE, 1 vol. in-8. 6fr. 


OBRAS POETICAS DE DON JOSE DE 
ESPRONCEDA, 


ordenadas y anotadas Bry J. E. Harrzensoscn, -_ contienen: 
EL PELAYO, wont ‘AS VARIAS, completas, ete. y el poema 
del DIABLO MUNDO. 1 vol. in-8, avec — hy Sf 


OBRAS COMPLETAS DE DON Jost 


ZORILLA, 


recedidas de su biografia ag ItpeFonso Ovesas. 2 vol. ing 
i deux colonnes, portr. 20 fi 


TESORO, DE ESCRITORES MISTICO$ 


ESPANOLES, 
hecho la direccion y con una introduccion y as de 
a aus NIO = * OCHOA, on Academia espaiiola, 3 


l. in-8. 32 fr. sépai 
VoL I. SANTA TERESA DE SESUS: Camino de me 
—Avisos para sus YP interior 6 las Moradas— 
—Las dos séries de Cartas, etc., con la Vida de la Santa por 
Fray Diego de Yepes, 1847, 1 gros vol. in-8 de prés de 800 pages, 
= et cles [ae de sainte Thérese, gravé sur acier. 12 it 
ven 
OBRAS psoas» AS DE SABTA TERESA DE JESUS, 
1 vol. in-8, avec oe Re rtrait. 
LA VIDA ANTA TERESA DE JESUS, por Yepes, 
1847, 1 vol. = avec le portrait. 6 fr. 
Vol. IT. Yi Maestro Alejo de Venegas : Agon{a del trénsito dela 
muerte.—El V. Maestro Juan de Avila : Exposicion del verso, 
Rudi, filia, * vide.— Peete Luis de 
la Guia res.—San San de la Cruz : Cartas; 
Tencias cop eepirituales ; Tiamen de Amor viva ; Poesias. 18%. eT 
gros vol. in-8, avec le portrait de Juan dela Cruz. 10 fr. 
Vol. IIL. Fray Diego de Estella: De la Vanidad del Mundo; 
Meditaciones.— Fray Luis de Leon: La Perfecta casada ; Poe 
edro Malon de Chaide: Tratado de la Magdalena, 
Sermon de Origenes.—El] Padre Juan Eusebio Nerenter: 
Diferencia entre lo temporal y etero.— Poesias Espirituales 
weues autores. 1 gros vol. in-8, avec le port. de Luis de Leon. 
10 fr. 


TESORO DE NOVELISTAS ESPANOLES, 


ANTIGUOS Y MODERN 

hecho bajo la direccion y con una introduccion ay noticias de 

D. Evcenio bE Ocnoa, en tres volGmenes en-8, con 2 retrates, 
22 fr. 50c, Chaque volume se vend séparément, 8 ‘fr. 

Vol. I.—El Abencerrage, de Antonio de Villegas (1565).—E] Pa- 

trafiuelo, de Juan de ‘Timoneda(1576).—E] Lazarilio de Tormes, 
y sus fortunas y adversidades, por D. Diego Hurtado de Men- 
es —, edicion cumentade a la 2da parte por de Luna— 

Pica ustina, por y Andres Perez (1598).—Los Tres 
Maries "Burlados, e Tirso d de Molina (1621). 

Vol. I1.—La Villana de Pinto, Los Primos amantes, dos novelas 
por J. Perez de Montalvan.—El Donado Hablador, por 
doctor Gerénimo de Alcala (1624).—El curi 
dro, por Alonso Gerénimo de Salas Barbadill 

la Miseria, la Fuerza del Amor,el Juez d 

llega el desengatio, novelas de Da Maria 
dutia de Sevilla, la el 
por A. de Castillo’ a TZano. 

Vol I11.—Vida de D. Gregorio Guadaiia, por Antonio Enriques 
Gomez.—Vida y hechos de Estebanillo fe ae hombrs de 
buen humor (1646).—El Diablo —— a. Luis by jue 
vara.—Novela de los Tres Herm: por Franci: 

Ribera.—Novela del Caballero, ‘Invisible Mae cee ak Diag 
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REVIEWS 


A Journey to the Scandinavian North, and to 
the Island of Iceland, in 1845.—[ Reise nach 
dem Scandinavischen Norden, §c.] By Ida 
Pfeiffer. Pesth, Heckenast; London, Wil- 
liams & Norgate. 

Madame Pfeiffer is the lady who lately per- 

formed, as we have recorded, the daring enter- 
ise of a voyage round the world, alone, and 

with the single motive of a passion for travel. 

Of this undertaking, the first known instance 

of the kind, we Steve, some account will 

shortly be laid before our readers ;—who will 
follow it with more interest after they shall 
have become acquainted with the traveller in 
one of her previous expeditions on a smaller 
sale. Her first, the description of which we 
have not seen, was a pilgrimage to the Holy 

Land ;—her second, the voyage to Iceland here 

narrated. The introduction answers some ques- 

tions that every one will have asked already.— 

From my earliest infancy, I had the utmost long- 
ing to see the world. Whenever I met a travelling 
carriage, I could not help standing still, to follow 
it with my eyes until it was out of sight :—the 
very postillion I envied ; for he, too, methought, 
had been through the whole of the long journey. 
When I was a girl of ten or twelve, I read nothing 
so eagerly as Voyages and Travels:—it was not the 
postillion that I now envied; but every discoverer 
and circumnavigator. The tears would often steal 
into my eyes, when, after climbing a hill, I saw others 
tise before me, and I could not pass over them to 
see what lay beyond. Many journeys I made with 
my parents, and, after marriage, with my husband, 
also,—and only took to staying at home when my 
two boys were grown old enough to require being 
kept at a particular school. My husband's affairs 
demanded his presence partly in Vienna, partly in 
Lemberg :—so that he committed the education and 
guidance of the boys altogether to me,—knowing my 
fim character and my perseverance in every under- 
taking. * * When the education of my sons was 
finished, and I lived in silent retirement, the dreams 
and fancies of my youth, by degrees, came crowding 
back upon me. I thought of foreign manners and 
customs, of distant regions,—of other skies and soils. 
I dreamed of the ineffable delight of treading those 
spots which Our Saviour hallowed by his presence;— 
and at length resolved that I would go and visit them 
myself. I reckoned up all the difficulties and dan- 
gers; I tried to rid myself of the idea ;—but in vain. 

or privations I cared little; my body was healthy 
and seasoned to fatigue,—death I had no fear of ; 
and as I was older than the present century, I could 
trust myself alone. Thus every risk was put aside : 

—and my plan deliberately matured. Forth I went, 

in real ecstacy, on the journey to Palestine :—and, 

lo! I returned safe and sound. From henceforth, 
methought I am neither presuming too much on 

God’s goodness, nor liable to the charge of idle 

vanity, if I obey my natural impulse, and extend 

mysurvey of the world still further. So I chose Ice- 
y—expecting to find Nature there in an aspect 
such as no other part of the universe can show. 

This ingenuous confession reveals the essential 
features of a strong propensity in a character 
of no common hardihood. In this excellent 
matron’s case the love of travel is evidently a 
kind of instinct, —something akin to that which 
impels the bird of passage from the Atlas to 
farthest Thule. e impulse is doubtless 
quickened by intelligence and curiosity,—but 
stands in no need of their excitement. Nothing 
less than an inborn vocation for wandering 
could thus surmount the doubts and fears, the 
mMcompatibilities and inconveniences which 
arise to deter a solitary female from such way- 
faring, at an age when mosf persons of either 
x are prone to subside into rest, and seek 
their pleasures more easily than in perils by 

d and by water. 


In obedience to this effectual calling, Madame 
Pfeiffer proves an excellent traveller,—patient, 
cheerful and notable :—little troubled with the 
knowledge learned in books, but gifted by 
Nature with a bold heart, a quick eye and a 
clear head,—one of those unsophisticated minds 
that are apt, above most others, to receive and 
describe faithfully the outward features of new 
scenes. This merit, with a certain personal 
interest in her adventures due to the pecu- 
liar risks of her enterprise, is all that can be 
expected from a traveller of Madame Pfeiffer’s 
class: —-and more is not wanted to make a 
voyage to the wildest corner of the world highly 
entertaining. Besides the greater wonders that 
she travels to see, she notices by the way 
various minor things which are seldom accu- 
rately described, if mentioned at all, by male 
travellers,—peers with due feminine minute- 
ness into details of living by sea and by land, 
and dwells as a Viennese matron should, on the 
materials and cookery of foreign fare—while 
enduring the rudest lodging and the worst diet 
with a robustness of body and a resignation of 
temper that no man could surpass. She is a, 
stout rider,—fearless of wet and patient of 
fatigue,—full of presence of mind and con- 
trivance,—consults a pocket thermometer,— 
carries a book to press herbs and flowers in, 
and has a coffee-pot with its spirit-lamp in her 
carpet-bag :—altogether, is a hearty, dextrous 
and much-enduring lady,—one who “ with 
bread and iron would find her way to China,” 
—the female type of a mould hitherto deemed 
exclusively masculine, and not always found 
among the pioneers and discoverers of the 
bearded sex. How this strenuous nature be- 
came subdued to the “accidents” of woman- 
hood might have been a problem for Pythagoras, 

She embarked for Iceland at Copenhagen— 
having reached Denmark by way of Prague, 
Dresden and Hamburgh—in a vessel which 
also carried the owner, a merchant whose traffic 
with Reikiavik required establishments there 
and in other parts of the island. This worthy 
man, Herr Knudson, was of great help and 
comfort to our heroine,—whose letters of recom- 
mendation to the Iceland officials and notables 
os little of either. Indeed, according to 

er report, Northern hospitality in this class is 
colder than the climate ;—to those at least who, 
like herself, are not rich enough to make con- 
siderable returns. Nor is it much warmer in 
the lower ranks,—who all expect payment for 
services, of whatever kind, as positively as the 
veriest Swiss:—the difference in favour of this 
class being, that to those she could proffer some 
acceptable returns, for assistance and shelter— 
sometimes civilly, oftener sullenly granted. 
The better instances were nearly all among the 
clergy; none of whom, however, she says, made 
any scruple of pocketing the money considera- 
tion offered for such strange quarters as the 
traveller in Iceland must put up with :—of 
which more anon. Such is the lady’s account 
of the first and second sorts of people. She 
admits that they may perhaps receive more 
cordially learned or official strangers, who are 
the most frequent of foreign visitors,—because 
these purchase specimens or travel expensively : 
—but the guest who has no purse for either— 
although a woman—seems to fare but poorly in 
Iceland. 


Of the poorest sort of people her impression 
was not more favourable. She found them 
sullen, extortionate and inhospitable ;—given 
utterly to drink; lazy, unpunctual, and filthy 
to a degree which the instances she describes 
— to be extreme. The existence of 
eprosy as an endemic of the island need hardly 
In decorum 





be cited as confirming evidence. 





or sense of any kind of human decency she 
declares they are much “ beneath the wildest 
Arabs and Bedouins” whom she had known in 
Syria. Norcan she comprehend how such a 
population can once have been, as histories 
describe them, of the “‘race of the gods’— 
noble minded, poetic and civilized above all 
other Norse people. The testimonies which 
leave no doubt of their illustrious past may 
have little weight with Madame Pfeiffer, as she 
is no antiquary ; at all events, she unconcernedly 
describes the present state of things as she found 
it,—which truly seems bad enough. Yet as 
a relief to the shadows of the picture, two 
bright points of some consequence are candidly 
admitted. The merest boors can all read and 
write, many of the poorest doing both very 
well; scarcely any tent, however mean or nasty, 
but has its little store of books,—the Bible 
always one of them. You may leave pro- 
perty anywhere without the slightest fear of its 
being pilfered or even inquisitively handled in 
your 4 een Although the common people's 
curiosity is so keen that one misery of an Ice- 
land resting-place is the crowd that press in to 
stare at the foreigner, and can hardly be driven 
away,—yet they will not even touch his most 
tempting chattels when his back is turned. The 
wayfarer who comes up to a hovel, if he finds 
on knocking at the door that the inhabitants 
are from home, will not go in; he either waits 
outside till they return, or wends his way 
further. In these habits there is evidentl 
material for improvement: the need of whic 
we cannot doubt, after reading the revolting 
details of Madame Pfeiffer’s experience,—which 
she sets down with a plainness of speech that 
we cannot imitate, for fear of sickening the 
reader. 

The appearance of the island, as she describes 
it, is seamed with bare and jagged mountains, 
frowning upon most desolate valleys overflowed 
with seas of merelava. Where this stony flood 
has not wholly covered the soil, there are treeless 
patches of meadow, pasturing various kinds of 
cattle, the chief wealth of the inhabitants. In 
all low grounds, where drainage is impractica- 
ble, or has been, as our tourist thinks, too slug- 
gishly neglected, the soil turns to utter swamp and 
morass; so that of the spaces which volcanic ruin 
has spared a part only is scantily productive. 
The towns, so called, consist of one or two 
buildings of stone or wood, with a small 
church, surrounded by a few hovels of the 
common people. Elsewhere the peasants live 
scattered upon the patches of available land in 
the same kind of miserable huts. This is one 
in the principal town, Reikiavik.— 

Small and low, built of blocks of lava heaped 
together, with earth pressed into the interstices, and 
the whole covered with sods,—they might be taken 
for natural hillocks, did not the protruding chimnies 
of wood, the low doors, and some windows just large 
enough to be visible, suggest ideas of habitation. 
A passage about four feet in height, narrow and dark, 
leads on one side to the dwelling room, on the other 
to some places which serve partly for storing provi- 
sions, partly as the winter stable for cows and sheep. 
At the end of this passage, which is built thus low 
in order the better to keep out the cold, the fire- 
place is usually found. The apartments of the 
poorer class have neither walls nor floors boarded; 
and are just roomy enough for the inmates to lie 
down or at most to turn themselves round in. The 
whole furniture consists of bedsteads, with very little 
bedding, of a small table and some chests. The beds 
and boxes serve for benches or seats. Above the 
bedsthererun poles, on which clothes, shoes, stockings 
and the like are hung. You also usually see some 
little shelf fastened up there, with a few books upon 
it. They require no stoves. Their own exhalations 
are plentiful, the space is confined and the inmates 
crowded enough. Round the fireplace, also, poles 
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are fixed, on which clothes are hung up to dry, 
and fish to be smoked. The smoke diffuses itself 
nearly as far as the sleeping-room, and but languidly 
creeps out of the vents into the open air. There is 
no firewood in the island; the wealthy import it 
from Norway or Denmark; the poor burn turf, to 
which they often add fish refuse or other kinds of 

offal, the smoke of which, of course, is intol- 
erably fetid. On entering such a cabin (othe) one 
cannot say which is the more horrible, the suffocating 
smoke in the passage or the atmosphere of the dwell- 
ing-room within, polluted with the exhalations and 
filth of so many persons.—I am inclined to maintain 
that the dreadful eruption called leprosy, so preva- 
lent in Iceland, is caused by the unparalleled nastiness 
of the people rather than by their climate or diet. 

Madame Pfeiffer’s experience of the island 
hovels was more dearly purchased. The ac- 
count of a single night in one of these will 
give some idea of the pains which qualify the 
pleasures of an Iceland tour. After some 
weary hours’ riding through a stony desert, 
the lady and her guide arrive at an inhabited 
spot.— 

Pie was now midnight. We stopped, and turned 

out the horses to graze and rest themselves in the 
nearest meadow. Our lot was less favourable. The 
inhabitants had long been fast asleep, and not even 
the barking of the dogs, which greeted our arrival, 
could rouse them. A cup of coffee would indeed 
have been very refreshing, but I would not have any 
one disturbed on that account, A morsel of bread 
would even serve to appease my hunger,and adraught 
of water from the nearest spring tasted admirably 
with it. After this simple meal, I sought myself out 
a lair, by the side of a hut, which gave some little 
shelter from the too bitter importunity of the wind; 
wrapped my cloak around me, stretched myself on 
the ground, and heartily wished myself a good sleep 
and pleasant dreams for once in my life in the open 
air and in broad daylight.+ I was just beginning to 
doze when I was assailed by a fall of soft rain; 
which, of course, banished every trace of sleep. It 
now became quite necessary to wake somebody who 
would put me under cover of a roof. The best 
chamber, the general store-room, was opened for me, 
and a little wooden trunk was placed at my disposal. 
Chambers of this kind are luckily common wherever 
two or three hutsstand together; but they are far from 
inviting; as the dried fish, train-oil, tallow, and 
Heaven knows what other matters, produce a fright- 
ful atmosphere; yet these I greatly prefer to the 
peasant’s own rooms, which, by-the-by, are the most 
loathsome places that can be imagined. Over all 
such conceivable stenches there reigns a degree of 
filth, and, as its consequence, an excess of vermin, 
which can only be worse, if anywhere, among the 
Green- or Laplanders. 
So that a night passed on the box in the store- 
room, amidst flavours of train-oil and rancid 
fish, is not the worst hardship of Iceland. 
At other times — and this is far the best 
kind of hostel going—she sleeps in the parish 
church ; and, after a few qualms, pardonable to 
female superstition, finds the vicinity of the 
graveyard no great disturber of dreams after a 
tiresome journey. The desecration one soon 
learns to forget, as the parishioners themselves 
use no ceremony on this head.— 

In this country the churches serve not only for 
divine service, but also as magazines for provisions, 
furniture, and articles of dress, and as the travellers’ 
bed-room. I doubt whether such a desecration of 
sacred edifices occurs anywhere else amongst the 
most barbarous tribes. They told me that the abuse 
was on the point of being abolished. It should have 
been long since, and even now it seems likely to 
remain at the point of being ; for wherever I came, 
the church was at my disposal for the night, and in 
every one I found fish, tallow, and Heaven knows 
what other fetid things in store. 

Occasionally, where no church was near, 
matters were indeed worse. One night, on the 
way to Hecla,— 

Alas! a loathsome hole was the sleeping-place 


t The Iceland summer, it will be recollected, has no 
night, properly so called. 








allotted me. They gave me a chest, something 
shorter than my body, this was to serve as my bed; 
near it there hung a fish some three feet long and 
half rotten; the stench of which had already made 
the air of the room pestilential. I could scarcely 
breathe; and as there was no other vent, I was forced 
to leave the door open, and thereby expose myself 
to the numerous visits of the amiable inhabitants. 
In truth, this was a pretty refreshment and tonic for 
the following morning's journey. 

These same chests play an important part in 
the economy of Iceland interiors. They not 
only serve for chairs, tables, and beds, for 
stores of grease and stock-fish,—but are also the 
receptacles of some public libraries. In Skal- 
holt, once a principal town and bishop’s see, 
but now a poor collection of hovels, the wooden 
church still preserves, with other relicssof its 
better times, a deposit of books.— 

We descended into what is called the “ lumber- 
room,” a space boarded off from the lower part of 
the church as far as the altar. In this compartment 
they have the bells and the organ—when the church 
happens to possess one—the provision store, and a 
heap of utensils of various kinds. An enormous 
chest, among other things, was shown me. When 
opened, it appeared to be filled with great lumps of 
tallow, moulded into the shape of cheeses; but these 
being taken out, we came to the library,—which was 
a very interesting discovery. Among the many 
ancient books in Icelandish, I found three stout folios, 
which I could easily read; they were in German, and 
contained Luther’s Doctrines, Letters, &c. 

We are not aware of any precedent for this way 
of potting theology, like your Arctic pemmican, 
in tallow. 

But let us take a glimpse of one of the many 
Iceland wonders in which Madame Pfeiffer 
found an ample reward for the hardships of 
voyage and journey. Hecla we need not visit 
with her:—that mountain at the time of her 
visit gave no sign of activity, not even the form 
of a crater being visible ; a circumstance which 
she notes with surprise on many other occasions. 
With lava-plains on every hand, she looked in 
vain to the mountains which must once have 
thrown them out in fluid fire for a vestige of 
crater. Nothing of the kind could she see. 
All their heads, Hecla’s included, were capped 
with more or less rounded cones; and the 
common aspect of volcanoes, such as she had 
lately viewed in South Europe, was altogether 
masked here, in the land of all others most 
terribly marked by their devastation. The 
boiling springs, however, and above all the 
great Geiser, are still alive to attest the rage of 
inner fire which glows in the bowels of the 
island. We shall accompany Madame Pfeiffer 
on her excursion to the last-named prodigy; 
which bursts forth at the foot of some high 
land, about thirty-five miles north of Skalholt. 
At some distance, its site is disgovered by ‘‘ enor- 
mous pillars of steam” and countless minor 
‘clouds and cloudlets” of vapour boiling up from 
the crater, and from the many sulphurous springs 
that gush up around it. 

I did not know when, or how near, if at all, the 

basin might be approached. At this moment there 
came up a peasant, who had followed us from one of 
the adjacent hovels, having probably divined my 
eagerness and doubts; he took me by the hand, and 
acted as my cicerone. 
The man, it is true, was drunk; but the 
Reikiavik guide assured Madame Pfeiffer that 
she might trust herself with him, as he was 
always so.— 

He led me up to the very edge of the basin of 
the Geiser. It lies on a gentle mound not more than 
10 feet in height, including the basin and its inner 
crater. The diameter of the former may be some 
30 (German) feet,—of the crater from 6 to 7 feet. 
Both were full to the very edge; the water pure as 
crystal, and but slightly boiling and hissing. We 
soon left this spot; for when the basin and crater are 
quite filled with water, it grows very dangerous to 





remain too near, as the Geiser may then disgor 
itself at any moment. 

The grand eruptions, however, cannot be 
regularly foretold, but occur at uncertain in 
tervals. After the usual warning signs har 
been exhibited, there often follow but 
emissions. This lower state of activity 
be continued for several recurring periods: 4 
that the curious who are determined to see ty 


Geiser in all its splendour must watch pj 
and day until the critical moment ari 
A tent has been kindly left for their shelter 
during this time of expectation by M. Gri 

a French traveller.—The Geiser now refusi to 
break out, Madame Pfeiffer betook herself to this 
habitation:—where the peasant left her 


after giving the usual rules for her safetyin 
viewing the explosion, should it take ro 
during the night.— 

sate now outside, now within the tent; anj 
listened with intense expectation for what mj 
happen ;—at last, after midnight, the hour of spiny, 
—I was aware of some dull sounds, like the distant 
echo of a cannon fired a long way off. I rushe 
from the tent, and waited, in reliance on the deserip. 
tions I had read, for the subterranean roaring, loud 
reports and violent earthquakes which were to'be 
heralds of the true explosion. I could hardly ayid 
a certain creeping sense of fear. To feel one’s-sf 
alone at midnight in a scene like this, was, indeed, 
no trifle. 
These were false alarms, however :—in a fey 
minutes all ceased, the water only overflowed 
the basin a little, and then subsided agai 
The same symptoms were repeated, with the 
same disappointment, at intervals of 2} to 3} 
hours. After a little practice our heroine 
learned to sleep during the pauses, but so lightly 
as to start awake whenever the slightest rum- 
bling gave hopes of a discharge.— 

At length, after long waiting and watching, onthe 
second day of my residence at the Geiser, on the 
29th of June, about half-past 8 a.m., I had the good 
fortune to see an explosion of the Geiser in its fullest 
magnificence. The peasant, who used regularly to 
come morning and evening, to inquire if I had yet 
seen the burst, happened to be with me at themo- 
ment when those dull sounds which announce it 
again became audible. We hastened out; and once 
more I gave up the hope of seeing anything: for 
the water merely overflowed, as usual, and the run- 
bling already began to subside. But just when the 
last sounds had barely ceased, the explosion began in 
an instant. I really can find no words to describe it. 
A sight so imposing, so amazingly beautiful, is only to 
be experienced oncein alifetime. All my expectations 
and conceptions were far exceeded. The waterspouts 
shot upwards with indescribable force, vehemence 
and abundance; each succeeding pillar rising higher 
than the last, as if vying with each other. * * 
Without exaggeration I think I may assert that the 
strongest stream rose certainly above 100 feet in 
height, and was from 3 to 4 feet in diameter. For- 
tunately I had looked at my watch at the moment 
when the first rumours announcing the outbreak 
were heard :—during the explosion itself I was not 
composed enough to have thought of doing so. The 
whole lasted about four minutes, of which the longer 
part must be counted for the main eruption. 
this amazing spectacle was over, the peasant led me 
to the basin. We could now safely approach not 
only this, but the crater also; and go round to er 
amine both at pleasure. There was nothing more 
to apprehend. The water had totally disappeared 
from the basin; we went down into it, and quite 
to the crater, in which the water had sunk away toa 
depth of 7 to 8 feet from the surface, still violently 
gurgling and swelling. 

In half an hour or so the basin once more 
began to fill, and the other periodical phenomens 
appeared as usual. Madame Pfeiffer was lucky 
enough to see another fine discharge a few hours 
afterwards; but it was not so grand as the first, 
—the spout rising forty or fifty feet a at 
most. Another, late in the evening of the same 
day, favoured her with a new display—a dit 
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of stones, “ which a like black 
idst the white-foaming pillars of water’’; 
er fortune was completed on the third 
ight, when— 
The - swelled up in terrible throes, rapidly 
ing each other, but without casting streams 
The basin overflowed copiously, and dis- 
such a volume of steam as I had never before 
* * It caused, however, no perceptible smell 
ordistress of breathing, a faint sense of warmth was 
gl that I felt. aac 
Here we must take leave of this singular and 
entertaining narrative of a strange region. Its 
extemal features, as they may present them- 
gives to a simple yet observant eye, have per- 
never been so well depicted. It must be 
also, that the inexpensive way in which 
Madame Pfeiffer travels necessarily brings her 
into contact with many realities of living cha- 





neter and climate which escape the notice of 


those 


deficiencies of her report in matter of historic 
gr scientific interest are not ill compensated by 
the vivacity of pictures drawn from the very 


if, in taking which nothing extraneous inter- | notion attempting to copy an original not under- 


| stood by the would-be imitator. Of a still more 


fered with the effect of visible objects and per- 
gnal experiences. These are the very things 
which readers at large most desire to hear from 
those who return fresh from marvellous lands; 
amd we have rarely seen them pourtrayed with 
amore credible air of sincerity and plain life- 
likeness than in the journal of this adventurous 
matron of Vienna. 





Not so Bad as we Seem; or, Many Sides to a 
Character. A Comedy in Five Acts, by Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. Chapman & 
Hall. 

Is considering the merits of this play, it is right 

thatweshould take into consideration the circum- 

dances under which it was written. Our readers | 
know that it was designed and executed for the | 
gecific purpose and persons to which and to 
vhom it has been devoted. The aim of the | 
dramatist has been evidently to fit his literary | 
impersonators with parts suitable to their per- 
sonal qualifications and peculiar talents—and he 
lus therefore been driven into a wide distribu- 
tion of parts rather than a concentration of plan. 
The end at which he aimed he appears to have | 
eminently attained :—each amateur engaged in | 
te project had a histrionic portrait to realize, 
icely adjusted to his powers. The theme, too, 
sof a literary kind, with a moral in favour of 
the literary character. All this would justify 
a abstinence from the ordinances of criticism, 
ifthat were needed :—but the comedy has posi- 
tive merits, such as will enable it to maintain 
am independent position as a work of art. The 
plot, or “plan” of the play—for the comedy is 
one of conversation aden than of story—turns 
onthe comparative probity of a poor Grub-street 
author, who refuses to sell a scandalous chronicle 
frpublication to buy bread for his children, —and 
by this honourable forbearance under circum- 
stances of sore temptation secures the patronage 
ofthe wealthy and the titled. This simple germ 
reeelves appropriate developement; and is sur- 
tunded with circumstances and characters to 
tthibit it in its growth and expansion, and 
_ to illustrate it by comparison and con- 


_ Many occasional suggestions are thrown out 
in the progress of the work which savour of 
(itcal wisdom. Such is the remark made by 
t. Hardman, M.P. on the prosecution of ob- 
Noxious pamphleteers. A wise minister (like 
~. in 7 time of whose administration 
action is laid) ‘would rather pay for’ a 
Tellous pamphlet. _ 


tne his maxim,” continues the interlocutor, “that 





‘currilous pamphlet saves a country from fifty con- 


spiracies. You look surprized, gentlemen: why, I remem- 
ber, three months ago, when our friend Mr. Easy here was 
teased with the nettle-rash, that his doctor said,—‘ Don’t 
complain, Mr. Easy, a strong constitution throws out an 
eruption; a weak one would have smouldered away ina 
fever.’ Disaffection when printed is only a nettle-rash, and 
the life of nations is saved when disease is thrown out on 
the surface.” 


This may be fairly taken as a specimen of the 
good things to be found in the dialogue. In 
such it abounds more than in what might be 
properly called wit. The characters are for the 
most part full lengths, and skilfully drawn. 
That of Hardman just mentioned is one of the 
most important. A man without ancestry, who 
wins by his energy of mind and constitution— 
helped by a little mysterious agency of which 
he is unconscious —a station in the Govern- 
ment,—the graver portions of the dialogue and 
heavier business of the action are intrusted 
to him. Lord Wilmot, who conceals the true 


| nobleman under the fop and man of fashion, is 


who travel in larger companies and characteristically hit off, and is emphatically 


vith longer purses or official aids:—so that the | 


the “ideal” gentleman of the scene. Corre- 


| Spondingly opposed to himis Mr. Shadowly Soft- 
| head, who represents as it were the ‘‘ empirical” 


gentleman, according to some kind of civic 


dramatic sort is the portraiture of the suspicious 
Sir Geoffrey Thornside :—his foible proceeding 
not from abad but froma wounded heart,—appa- 
rently deserted by a supposed faithless wife,—a 
subject, in fact, of the calumnious manuscript 
which poor David Fallen, the pamphleteer, dis- 
dains to part with, and which manuscript amid 
its calumnies contains the secret of his wife’s in- 
nocence. This character blends the comic and 
pathetic in a manner unquestionably stage- 
effective. Next to this in dramatic rank is 


perhaps the Duke of Middlesex :—whose pride, 


part and parcel of his birth, serves to hide the 
man of honourable impulse. Nor is Mr. Goode- 
enough Easy, though last and least in the bead- 
roll of principal characters, without dramatic 
motive and outline. To these are added some 
minor sketches,—all well enough indicated :— 
and the moral wrought out in each of these is 
that formally predicated in the double title of 
the piece. A work containing so many characters, 
all in their degree drawn with considerable 
ability, deserves distinction in a literary point 
of view,—however in a theatrical one it may 
be thought wanting. Decidedly, the production 
has more of Ben Jonson in it than of Beaumont 
and Fletcher: and this may serve to indicate 
to the judicious reader its position in the scale 
of dramatic effort. 

As a specimen of the style of composition, we 
cite the following passage, containing a descrip- 
tion of the manner in which Lord Wilmot had 
contrived to bribe Sir Robert Walpole, by 
attacking him ona bright side of his character 
—his love of Art. The reader will perce’ve 
that the passage is carefully set — regularly 
framed and glazed, in fact—so as to form a 
special point in the scene.— 

Wilmot (chaunting).— 

‘** Gather you rosebuds while you may, 
For time is still a-flying.” 

Since my visit last night to Deadman’s Lane, and my hope 
to give Lucy such happiness, I feel as if I trod upon air. 
Ah, Softhead! why, you stand there, as languid and life- 
less, as if you were capable of—fishing ! 

Softhead.—I've been thinking—— 

Wilmot.—Thinking! you do look fatigued ! 
horrid exertion it must have been to you! 

Softhead.—Ah! Fred, Fred, don’t be so hardened. What 
atrocity did you perpetrate last night ? 

Wilmot.—Last night? Oh, at Deadman’s Lane: mon- 
strous, indeed. And this morning, too, another! Never 
had so many atrocities on my hands as within the last 
twenty-four hours. But they are all nothing to that which 
I perpetrated yesterday, just before dinner. Hark! I bribed 
the Prime Minister! 

Softhead.—Saints in Heaven! 

Wilmot.—Ha ! Ha! Hit him plump on the jolly blunt side 
of his character! I must tell you about it. Drove home 
from Will’s; put my Murillo in the carriage, and off to Sir 
Robert’s—shown into his office,—‘*‘ Ah! my Lord Wilmot,” 
says he, with that merry roll of his eye ; “ this isan honour, 


What a 





what can I do for you ?”—** Sir Robert,” says I, “‘ we men 
of the world soon come to the point; ‘tis a maxim of yours 
that all have their price.”"—‘* Not quite that,” says Sir 
Robert, ‘* but let us suppose that it is.” Another roll of his 
eye, as much as to say, “I shall get this rogue a a 
—** So, Sir Robert,” quoth I, with a bow, “ I’ve come to 
buy the Prime Minister.”—“ Buy me,” cried Sir Robert, and 
he laughed till I thought he'd have choked ; ‘* my price is 
rather high, I’m afraid.” Then I go tothe door, bid my 
lackies bring in the Murillo. ‘Look at that, if you please ; 
about the mark is it not?” Sir Robert runs to the picture, 
his breast heaves, his eyes sparkle: “ A Murillo!” cries he, 
“name your price !""—** I have named it.” Then he looks 
at me so, and [ look at him so /—turn out the lackies, place 
pen, ink, and paper before him; ‘** That place in the Trea- 
sury just vacant, and the Murillo is yours.”—‘ For your- 
self?—I am charmed,” cried Sir Robert. ‘‘ No, ’tis for a 
friend of your own, who’s in want of it.”—“ Oh, that alters 
the case: I've so many friends troubled with the same sort 
of want.”—“ Yes, but the Murillo is genuine,—pray what 
are the friends?” Out laughed Sir Robert. ‘“ There’s no 
resisting you and the Murillo together! There’s the ap- 
pointment, and now, since your Lordship has bought me, 
I must insist upon buying your Lordship. Fair play isa 
jewel” Then I take my grand holiday air; “ Sir Robert,” 
said I, you've bought me long ago! you've given us peace 
where we feared civil war; and a Constitutional King in- 
stead of a despot. And if that’s not enough to buy the vote 
of an Englishman, believe me, Sir Robert, he’s not worth 
the buying.” Then he stretched out his bluff hearty hand, 
and I gave it a bluff hearty shake. He got the Murillo— 
Hardman the place. And here stand J, the only man in all 
England, who can boast that he bought the Prime Minister! 
Faith, you may well call me hardened: I don’t feel the 
least bit of remorse. 

Softhead.—Hardman ! you got Hardman the place ? 

Wilmot.—I did not say Hardman—— 

Softhead.—You did say Hardman. But as ’tis a secret 
that might get you into trouble, I'll keep it. Yet, Dimidum 
mee, that’s not behaving much like a monster ? 

Wilmot.—Why, it does seem betraying the Good Old 
Cause ;— but if there’s honour among thieves, there is 
among monsters; and Hardman is in the same serape as 
ourselves—in love ;—this place may secure him the hand of 
the Lady. But mind—he’s not to know I’ve been meddlin; 
with his affairs. Hang it; no one likes that. Not a wo 
then—— 

Softhead.—Not a word. My dear Fred, I’mso glad you're 
not so bad as you seem. I'd half a mind to desert you ;— 
= I have not the heart ; and I'll stick by you as long as I 
ive ! 


The turn which the conversation takes at the 
end of this extract will suggest to our readers 
the manner in which the moral of the play is 
illustrated throughout. In similar unconscious 
moments, all the dramatis persone betray in 
turn the secret of their having a better nature 
concealed under the obvious and artificial cha- 
racters assumed by them in society. 





Introduction to the History of the Peace. 
From 1800 to 1815. By Harriet Martineau. 
Knight. 

WE can scarcely pronounce the present vo- 

lume to be of equal value with those to which 

it forms an introduction :—nor will it be turned 
to with the same interesf, because its tale has 
already been thrice told. 4s an ‘“ Introduction,” 
however, it is a literary curiosity :—occupying 
upwards of four hundred crown octavo pages, 
and containing as much matter as two of Mr. 

Alison’s volumes. The story as here taken up 

does not open well for historical purposes, be- 

cause the century began in the very middle of 
the revolutionary drama. We doubt, in fine, 
whether an “ Introduction” were needed to the 

‘ History of the Peace:'—which in our opinion 

was complete in itself. 

Looking at this large volume as a separate 
work,—it is obvious that Thiers, Alison, Napier, 
and Gurwood have given the reading public so 
much matter on the period of which it treats 
that a new historian has to compete with many 
and able rivals. In truth, this voluminous pro- 
duction reads flatly after the energetic narrative 
of Alison and the stirring style of Napier. Miss 
Martineau is no proficient in describing battles : 
—and it may in one sense perhaps be deemed 
a gain that Trafalgar and Waterloo never 
locked less grand than in her pages. Her ac- 
count of the Peninsular War is, tn well 
drawn up from the numerous works on the sub- 
ject:—and the opening paragraph on the Duke 
is admirable for its truth of sentiment.— 

“On the 22nd of April, 1809, Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley landed at Lisbon, with men and means for enter- 
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ing on a campaign. He was welcomed at Lisbon, as 
if the inhabitants had foreseen what would be the 
result of this landing; as if they had known that he 
would not want his ships again till he should be at 
Calais, returning home after the pacification of Eu- 
rope. He, perhaps, of all the multitude assembled 
that day in the streets of Lisbon—of all the crowd 
of men of many nations—best knew what must be 
first endured. As he alone, probably, was capable of 
it, he was best aware of the long preparation neces- 
sary before there could be much achievement; of the 
long struggle necessary to obtain even a footing from 
which to proceed; of the tremendous tension of pa- 
tience—the prodigious resource of fortitude—that 
would be required of him, even before the skill and 
courage looked for in generalship could come into 
play before men’s eyes. The task to be achieved was 
to liberate Europe from the peril of a military servi- 
tude, and to restore her to her place in the register of 
the ages, in regard to civilization, by means of a firm 
stand made in her Peninsular extremity. This noble 
task could have been no easy one, if all aids and 
facilities had been at command: but Wellesley knew 
it to be far otherwise. He must have known that 
the government at home was weak, narrow-minded, 
and selfish, driven hard by an able Opposition, averse 
to the war; and perplexed by the growing distress 
and disaffection of the people. He knew that Por- 
tugal and Spain were ravaged and wasted by the cruel 
system of warfare carried on by the enemy; and that 
his own troops, however brave, were inexperienced ; 
while the Spanish forces were wholly unfit to meet in 
open field the armies of France, and their com- 





manders were fearfully prone to jealousy of foreigners, 
and to caprice and self-will in their notions of the 
way in which the war should be conducted. If Wel- | 
lesley was, at this time, aware of all these obstacles 
in the way of the work he had accepted, we can 
hardly estimate the courage which animated him to 
accept it. If he was not aware of his difficulties 
from the outset, we can hardly estimate the fortitude | 
and patience with which he received and dealt with | 
them as they arose, during whole years of unpros- 
perous struggle—the necessary, but hard condition of 
ultimate victory.” , 

That is very happily said:—and so excellent | 
an epitome of the Peninsular struggle is Miss 
Martineau’s sixth chapter, that it might de- 
serve separate reprint ina cheap form, like Lord 
Mahon’s narrative of ‘ The '45.” 

In judging of men and measures our au- 
thoress carries the ethical spirit somewhat to 
excess, and her tone is too often that of 
“‘preachment.” Though no hero-worshipper, 
however, she awards a large meed of praise to 
many of the great statesmen whose measures 
-she condemns. Thus, no rational admirer of 
Mr. Pitt can complain of the manner in which 
he is treated by Miss Martineau. Indeed, the 
whole volume chimes in with the current English 
feeling regarding the age described. 

But the style is deficient in originality and in 
freshness. The long chapters read as so many 
epitomes:—and there is no dramatic contrast 
or picturesque description. The moralizing of 
the work is carried to monotony. The enthu- 
siastic Irish rebel Emmett is gravely lectured 
for having fallen in love with Miss Curran at 
a time when he was engaged to a conspiracy.— 
There is an error here in Miss Martineau’s nar- 
rative. She makes no mention of the fact that 
Sarah Curran was after Emmett’s death married 
to Colonel Sturgeon,—a distinguished military 
engineer, whose services are highly spoken of by 
Napier,—and who fell in the Peninsular War. 

The best parts of the work are those in which 
social details are treated of. From the first 
chapter we take the following extract, describing 
England in 1800.— 

* As for the people, we are able to form a pretty 
accurate notion of their numbers and condition, 
though, strange to say, there had as yet been no 
Census. The first Census was taken in 1801. As 
the first, it was not so well managed as it might have 
been; but it so far affords guidance as that we may 





venture to say that the population of England, Wales 


and Scotland, including the soldiers and sailors serv- 
ing abroad, was about eleven millions. The propor- 
tion of this population employed in agriculture, in 
comparison with that employed in manufacture and 
commerce, was much greater than it is now. Since 
1795 there had been a series of deficient harvests ; 
and that of 1800 was so bad, that the price of wheat 
rose to 115s. 11d. per quarter. To the middle classes 
employed in manufacture and commerce this was a 
cruel aggravation of their hardships, while taxation 
was becoming inordinately oppressive. The misery 
was felt also by the poorest class, as was shown by 
the swelling of the poor-rate to the then enormous 
sum of nearly four millions per annum, for the poor 
of England and Wales; a sum truly enormous, in 
the eye of all times, for the relief of pauperism in a 
population of nine millions, which was about that of 
England and Wales. But the landowners were in 
a highly flourishing condition. With wheat at’ll5s. 
1ld. per quarter, they had no great reason to care 
for the deficiency in the harvest, in this last season 
of the century, and they lived in a style which abun- 
dantly asserted their prosperity. While the trades- 
man or manufacturer came in from his daily business 
depressed and anxious, unable to extend his market, 
on account of the war or its consequences, pressed 
for poor-rate, threatened with an increased property 
tax, worried by the Excise in his business, warned of 
bad debts in his trade, and with bakers’ and butchers’ 
bills growing more formidable from week to week, 
the farmer was cheerful, and his landlord growing 
grand. While the townsman was paying ls. 10d. 
for the quartern loaf, and 2s. per lb. for butter, and 
the children were told they must eat their bread dry ; 
and there was a dinner of shell-fish or other substitute 
for meat once or twice a week, and housewives were 
trying to make bread with potatoes, to save flour— 
the farmers kept open house, set up gigs, sent their 
children to expensive schools, and upheld Mr. Pitt 
and the war, their king and country. The landlords 
obtained Enclosure bills in great and increasing 
numbers : and some of the more enlightened, looking 
beyond the present privilege of high prices which so 
swelled their rents, began to attend to suggestions 
for improving the soil. It was in 1800 that we meet 
with mention of the first trial of bone manure. The 


| farmers laughed, and declared they would let weil 


alone, and not spend their money and trouble on 
new devices which they did not need: but the philo- 
sophers were at work—such a man as Davy for one 
—and the best order of landowners were willing to 
learn; and thus provision was made for future agri- 
cultural improvement, and some preparation for that 
scientific practice of agriculture which was sure to be 
rendered necessary, sooner or later, by the increasing 
proportion of the more enlightened manufacturing 
to the less enlightened agricultural population of the 
country. It appears that at the opening of the cen- 
tury, 10,000 acres of raw, newly-enclosed arable and 
pasture land would support 4,327 persons; while, 
thirty-five years later, the same quantity of similar 
land would maintain 5,555: and the fifteen years 
that have elapsed since the later date have witnessed 
a far more rapid advance of improvement. It isa 
fact worth remembering that the first decided step 
in this direction, the first recorded application of 
bone dust as an introduction to the use of artificial 
manures, was made in the first year of our century, 
while the prices of agricultural produce were such 
as were then called ‘ unheard of.’ ” 


The next extract is very interesting, as show- 
ing the difference that fifty years make in 
manners, and how powerfully they are influ- 
enced by what Madame de Staél called “ Ce 


grand mot de circonstance.”"— 
“There was less expenditure for amusement in 


those days. Travelling was seldom thought of by 
middle-class people, except for purposes of business. 
Middle-class families in the provincial towns and in 
the country lived on for five or ten years together 
without a thought of stirring. The number of that 
class out of London who had ever seen London was 
very small. Few who lived in the inland counties 
had ever seen the sea. Mountains and Lakes were 
read and talked of almost as Rome and the Medi- 
terranean. Little money was spent in travelling. 
Scarcely any was spent on books, music, or pictures, 
Children and young people had cheaper schooling 





and less of it, and fewer masters than now. The 
business of living was done at home, more than now. 
especially the needlework, to the serious injury of 
female health. The routine of living, in 9 
families, was so established that it did not vary 20) 
in amount for a series of years. To householders of 
this order, it was a bitter and exasperating thing to 
see millions upon millions voted for carrying on the 
war; and hundreds of thousands lavished in re: 

to military and naval officers; the tone of Gover, 
ment, and of too large a proportion of parli 
being as if money was inexhaustible. From the 
middle-classes, taxed in property and income, tuxgj 
in bread and salt, taxed in the house over their heads 
and in the shoes on their feet; compelled to take 
their children from school, and to lower the degtj. 
nation of their sons,—proceeded those deputati 
and petitions, and demands and outcries, in the clog. 
ing days of the century, that the King would ‘dis. 
miss his weak and wicked ministers.’ Such sufferers 
did not mince matters in those days, nor choose their 
terms with over civility: and certainly, the records 
of the time give a strong and painful impression tht 
the Government regarded the people with little other 
view than as a taxable and soldier-yielding may, 
troublesome at best, but a nuisance when it in any 
way moved or spoke. To statesmen, the State, as 
a unit, was all in all; and it is really difficult to fing 
any evidence that the people were thought of at all, 
except in the relation of obedience.” 

There are some literary errors in this ‘ Intro. 
duction,’ which should be corrected. Thus, in 
more than one place ‘ Fouché’s Memoirs’ are 
relied on as aut ae in foreign politics :—ap 
utterly spurious work, and proved before a 
French Court of Justice to have been a mer- 
cenary literary imposture. Mr. Alison some 
years since received heavy censure for making 
the same mistake as Miss Martineau. She was 
probably led into it by following one of the first 
editions of Mr. Alison’s work. 

Miss Martineau has always been in popular 
— (when her mesmeric escapades were out 
of sight) associated with the Utilitarians. Her 
summing up of Bentham’s character has the 
merit of impartiality, though it will not please 
those of his worshippers who class hii with 
Socrates and Plato.— 

“During this period, Bentham was propounding 
his benevolent plans for the reformation of prisoners, 
his rational projects for Law-reform, and his finely- 
felt, but shallow and narrow system of Mental and 
Social Philosophy. His proposed Law reforms won 
for him the veneration of foreign nations: a venera- 
tion which we still feel to be due, though a very little 
experience of life and affairs is enough to show that 
Codification is impracticable; and above all for 
peoples of old standing, whose past circumstances 
make their present condition. We now know that 
Constitutions must grow up, and cannot be succes 
fully imposed. In his paper Constitutions, the 
benevolent recluse failed; but no man was more 
acute in exposing legislative faults, and proposing 
the true principles on which remedy should proceed; 
and to him we owe, primarily, a large proportion of 
the legislative and social reforms of the half-century. 
His Utilitarian Philosophy will not stand by iteelf, 
though it has been a valuable check on the selfish- 
ness of power, and an inestimable assertion of the 
rights of the depressed. The philosopher may truly 
object ‘you can never make a hero of a man 
showing him that it is neither useful or agreeable? 
but while we smile at Bentham as a Mental Philo 
sopher, we are all living and acting under the influ- 
ence of his aspiration for ‘the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number.’ During this period, he wash 
at work for that ‘greatest happiness,’ without any 
personal aims, in a life of the simplest habits, and ia 
the peace of an unruffled benignity.” 


In conclusion, we may say, that with great 
respect for Miss Martineau’s ability and researt’ 
—and with full allowance for very much thats 
admirable in this volume and in those which cot 
tinue its narrative,—we cannot exactly point ® 
the writer as furnishing an exception to the ca* 
of no woman having been a first-rate historia 
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None of the fair sex have ever taken that rank 
ig history Which De Staél in philosophy, Somer- 
rille in physics, and Dacier in scholarship have 
reached. Of all literary women, Madame de 
Saél had the greatest talents for a historian,— 
put the drudgery of thankless research would 
soon have wearied her. The truth is, that his- 
tory is acted by men,—and the historian has to 
parrate manly transactions in a manly spirit; 
and from the nature of the case a subjective 
knowledge of politics can rarely be acquired b 
women. Few of them, it must be admitted, 
have come nearer to the true point of subjective 
view than Miss Martineau,—and there are pas- 

es of writing in all these volumes which 
shine with the inner meanings of the themes in 
hand. As a work of encyclopedic utility 
and a handbook of current English history 
ye can fully recommend this excellent pro- 
duction of Miss Martineau’s industry. Its 
merits as compilation are something far beyond 
the doings of the Belshams and the Bissetts who 
compiled for our fathers. 





The House of the Seven Gables: a Romance. 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Chapman. 
Tug invention of ‘The Scarlet Letter’ involved 
somuch crime and remorse, that—though never 
was tragedy on a similar theme more clear of 
morbid incitements,—we felt that in a journal 
like ours the tale could be characterized only, not 
illustrated by extracts. So powerful, however, 
was the effect of that novel—even on those who, 
like ourselves, were prepared to receive good 


things from Mr. Hawthorne’s hands—as to jus- 
tifyno ordinary solicitude concerning his next ef- 
fortin fiction. This is before us—in ‘ The House 
of the Seven Gables’: a story widely differing 
from its predecessor,—exceeding it, perhaps, in 
artistic ingenuity—if less powerful, less painful 


aso—rich in humours and characters—and from 
first to last individual. It is thus made evident 
that Mr. Hawthorne possesses the fertility as 
well as the ambition of Genius: and in right of 
these two tales few will dispute his claim to rank 
amongst the most original and complete novelists 
that have appeared in modern times. 

Fantastic as the title of Mr. Hawthorne’s new 
tale is, it is not misapplied. ‘The House of the 
Seven Gables’ is as perpetually present to the 
reader as was the Mother Church of Paris in 
M.Hugo’s romance. This mansion was built 
long ago “in a by-street of one of our New 
England towns,” as a family illustration and 
tenement; and the builder, a wealthy and pros- 
perous man, one of the magnates of a new 
settlement, dug his foundations on land wrung 
(some said by chicanery licensed by law, though 
not by equity) from a poor mechanic having an 
evil reputation, who was burnt as a wizard. 
The race of neither the oppressor nor the op- 
pressed became extinct. e Pyncheons and 
the Maules both transmitted strong and strange 
characteristics to their descendants, — those, 

y pride and insolence—these, acharacter for 
commanding sinister and malignant influences. 
The last is touched by Mr. Hawthorne with a 
master hand. We know nothing better than 
the manner in which he presses superstition 
into his service as a romancer: leaving the 
reader to guess and explain such marvels as at 
first seen down the dim vista of Time, are repro- 

ced more faintly in the world of the real 
ent. But we are detaining the reader from 
making acquaintance with ‘The House of the 
en Gables’ :—as seen when the glory of the 
Pyncheon race had passed away.— 

“The street in which it upreared its venerable 
Peaks has long ceased to be a fashionable quarter of 
the town ; so that, though the old edifice was sur- 
tounded by habitations of modern date, they were 
nostly small, built entirely of wood, and typical of 





the most plodding uniformity of common life. Doubt- 
less, however, the whole story of human existence 
may be latent in each of them, but with no pictu- 
resqueness, externally, that can attract the imagina- 
tion or sympathy to seek it there. But as for the 
old structure of our story, its white-oak frame, and its 
boards, shingles, and crumbling plaster, and even the 
huge, clustered chimney in the midst, seemed to con- 
stitute only the least and meanest part of its reality. 
So much of mankind's varied experience had passed 
there,—so much had been suffered, and something, 
too, enjoyed,_that the very timbers were oozy, as 
with the moisture of a heart. It was itself like a great 
human heart, with a life of its own, and full of rich 
and sombre reminiscences. The deep projection of 
the second story gave the house such a meditative 
look, that you could not pass it without the idea that 
it had secrets to keep, and an eventful history to 
moralize upon. In front, just on the edge of the 
unpaved side-walk, grew the Pyncheon-elm, which, 
in reference to such trees as one usually meets with, 
might well be termed gigantic. It had been planted 
by a great-grandson of the first Pyncheon, and, 
though now fourscore years of age, or perhaps nearer 
a hundred, was still in its strong and broad maturity, 
throwing its shadow from side to side of the street, 
overtopping the seven gables, and sweeping the whole 
black roof with its pendent foliage. It gave beauty 
to the old edifice, and seemed to make it a part of 
nature. The street having been widened about forty 
years ago, the front gable was now precisely ona line 
with it. On either side extended a ruinous wooden 
fence, of open lattice-work, through which could be 
seen a grassy yard, and, especially in the angles of 
the building, an enormous fertility of burdocks, with 
leaves, it is hardly an exaggeration to say, two or 
three feet long. Behind the house there appeared 
to be a garden, which undoubtedly had once been 
extensive, but was now infringed upon by other en- 
closures, or shut in by habitations and out-buildings 
that stood on another street. It would be an omission 
—trifling, indeed, but unpardonable—were we to 
forget the green moss that had long since gathered 
over the projections of the windows and on the slopes 
of the roof; nor must we fail to direct the reader’s 
eye to a crop, not of weeds, but flower-shrubs, which 
were growing aloft in the air, not a great way from 
the chimney, in a nook between two of the gables. 
They were called Alice’s Posies. The tradition was, 
that a certain Alice Pyncheon had flung up the seeds 
in sport, and that the dust of the street and the decay 
of the roof gradually formed a kind of soil for them, 
out of which they grew, when Alice had long been in 
her grave. However the flowers might have come 
there, it was both sad and sweet to observe how 
nature adopted to herself this desolate, decaying, 
gusty, rusty old house of the Pyncheon family ; and 
how theever-returning summer did her best to gladden 
it with tender beauty, and grew melancholy in the 
effort. There is one other feature, very essential to 
be noticed, but which, we greatly fear, may damage 
any picturesque and romantic impression which we 
have been willing to throw over our sketch of this 
respectable edifice. In the front gable, under the 
impending brow of the second story, and contiguous 
to the street, was a shop-door, divided horizontally in 
the midst, and with a window for its upper segment, 
such as is often seen in dwellings of a somewhat 
ancient date. This same shop-door had been a sub- 
ject of no slight mortification to the present occupant 
of the august Pyncheon-house, as well as to some of 
her predecessors. The matter is disagreeably delicate 
to handle ; but, since the reader must needs be let 
into the secret, he will please to understand, that 
about a century ago the head of the Pyncheons found 
himself involved in serious financial difficulties. The 
fellow (gentleman, as he styled himself,) can hardly 
have been other than a spurious interloper ; for, in- 
stead of seeking office from the king or the royal 
governor, or urging his hereditary claim to eastern 
lands, he bethought himself of no better avenue to 
wealth than by cutting a shop-door through the side 
of his ancestral residence. It was the custom of the 
time, indeed, for merchants to store their goods and 
transact business in their own dwellings. But there 
was something pitifully small in this old Pyncheon’s 
mode of setting about his commercial operations ; it 
was whispered that with his own hands, all be-rufiled 
as they were, he used to give change for a shilling, 





and would turn a halfpenny twice over to make sure 
that it was a good one. Beyond all question, he had 
the blood of a petty huckster in his veins, through 
whatever channel it may have found its way there. 
Immediately on his death, the shop-door had been 
locked, bolted, and barred, and, down to the period 
of our story, had probably never once been opened. 
The old counter, shelves, and other fixtures of the 
little shop remained just as he had left them. It used 
to be affirmed, that the dead shopkeeper, in a white 
wig, a faded velvet coat, an apron at his waist, and 
his ruffles carefully turned back from his wrists, 
might be seen through the chinks of the shutters, 
any night of the year, ransacking his till, or poring 
over the dingy pages of his day-book. From the look 
of unutterable woe upon his face, it appeared to be 
his doom to spend eternity in a vain effort to make 
his accounts balance. And now—in a very humble 
way, as will be seen—we proceed to open our nar- 
rative.”’ 

The narrative is opened by the re-opening 
of the aforesaid little shop by Miss Hepzibah 
Pyncheon; one of the last two descendants of 
the main branch of her family—a dreary and 
loveless spinster, — in whose dreariness and soli- 
tude, nevertheless, Mr. Hawthorne contrives 
to interest us. Presently she is joined by a 
bright-faced, bright-hearted, little kinswoman 
from the country, who has been ousted because 
of a second marriage at home. She has alodger, 
too, who takes daguerreotypes :—in the choice 
of his occupation, even, Mr. Hawthorne’s artis- 
tic constancy to the idea of his story being indi- 
cated in a detail which by the adie of 
artificers would have been neglected. Then, we 
are early shown a rich, proud, and prosperous 
relation—no less worshipful a person than a 
Judge, who is obviously to poor ‘ Old-Maid 
Pyncheon”’ more terrible than basilisk; and 
this not merely because he wishes to trade 
with her poverty, and to get possession of 
“the House of the Seven Gables.” — Hep- 
zibah has darker reasons for her terror of the 
Judge. There comes home in the cloud of 
the night one who had been exiled from 
the family house for many years—her brother 
Clifford. An accusation of murder had somehow 
coiled about him; and somehow their kinsman, 
the Judge, had assisted Clifford to evade the last 
penalty, fixing, at the same time, the stigma of 
suspicion upon his victim. Now, Clifford is re- 
leased from prison by this same Judge’s interfer- 
ence,—not, Hepzibah knows full well, because 
Clifford has, for years, been distempered of brain, 
—but to serve some ulterior purpose of their pru- 
dent and powerful relative-—Such are the cha- 
racters, and such is the machinery set in motion. 
The one is maintained with a firmness and a 
tenderness, the other plays with a nice adjust- 
ment and unerring proportion, which belong 
only to art of the highest order. It is difficult 
to select a scene which shall not spoil the 
reader's pleasure ; but we must give one by way 
of specimen of Mr. Hawthorne’s peculiar ex- 
cellence. At a certain juncture in the narrative, 
“‘the House of the Seven Gables” is found one 
fine morning mysteriously deserted by Clifford 
and Hepzibah,—Pheebe having gone home for 
a visit.— 

“It was but little after sunrise, when Uncle 
Venner made his appearance, as aforesaid, impelling 
a wheelbarrow along the street. He was going his 
matutinal rounds to collect cabbage-leaves, turnip- 
tops, potato-skins, and the miscellaneous refuse of 
the dinner-pot, which the thrifty housewives of the 
neighbourhood were accustomed to put aside, as fit 
only to feed a pig. Uncle Venner’s pig was fed 
entirely, and kept in prime order, on these elee- 
mosynary contributions; insomuch that the patched 
philosopher used to promise that, before retiring to 
his farm, he would make a feast of the portly grunter, 
and invite all his neighbours to partake of the joints 
and spare-ribs which they had helped to fatten. 
Miss Hepzibah Pyncheon’s housekeeping had so 
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greatly improved since Clifford became a member 
of the family, that her share of the banquet would 
have been no lean one; and Uncle Venner, accord- 
ingly, was a good deal disappointed not to find the 
large earthen-pan full of fragmentary eatables, that 
ordinarily awaited his coming at the back door-step 
of the seven gables. ‘I never knew Miss Hepzibah 
so forgetful before,’ said the patriarch to himself. 
*She must have had a dinner yesterday,—no ques- 
tion of that! She always has one, now-a-days. So 
where’s the pot-liquor and potato-skins, I ask ? Shall 
I knock, and see if she’s stirring yet? No, no, t’wont 
do! If little Phebe was about the house, I should 
not mind knocking; but Miss Hepzibah, likely as 
not, would scowl down at me out of the window, and 
look cross, even if she felt pleasantly. So I'll come 
back at noon.-—With these reflections, the old man 
was shutting the gate of the little back yard. 
Creaking on its hinges, however, like every other 
gate and door about the premises, the sound reached 
the ears of the occupant of the northern gable, one 
of the windows of which had a side view towards the 
gate. ‘Good morning, Uncle Venner!’ said the | 
daguerreotypist, leaning out of the window. ‘Do | 
you hear nobody stirring ?—‘ Not a soul,’ said the 
man of patches. ‘ But that’s no wonder. ‘Tis 
barely half-an-hour past sunrise, yet. But I’m really 
glad to see you, Mr. Holgrave! There's a strange, 
lonesome look about this side of the house; so that 
my heart misgave me, somehow or other, and I felt | 
as if there was nobody alive in it. The front of the | 
house looks a good deal cheerier; and Alice’s Posies | 
are blooming there beautifully; and if I were a| 
young man, Mr. Holgrave, my sweetheart should | 
have one of those flowers in her bosom, though I | 
risked my neck climbing for it!—Well! and did | 
the wind keep you awake last night ?’)—‘It did, | 
indeed !° answered the artist smiling. ‘If I werea 
believer in ghosts,—and I don’t quite know whether | 
Tam or not,—I should have concluded that all the 
old Pyncheons were running riot in the lower rooms, | 
especially in Miss Hepzibah’s part of the house. | 
But it is very quiet now.’—‘ Yes, Miss Hepzibah | 
will be apt to over-sleep herself, after being disturbed | 
all night with the racket,’ said Uncle Venner. ‘ But | 
it would be odd now, wouldn't it, if the Judge had 
taken both his cousins into the country along with | 
him? I saw him go into the shop yesterday."—‘At | 
what hour? inquired Holgrave. ‘O, along in 
the forenoon,’ said the old man. ‘Well, well! I 
must go my rounds, and so must my wheelbarrow. 
But I'll be back here at dinner-time. For my pig 
likes a dinner as well as a breakfast. No meal 
time, and no sort of victuals, ever seems to come 
amiss to my pig. Good morning to you! And, 
Mr. Holgrave, if I were a young man like you, I'd 
get one of Alice's Posies, and keep it in water till 
Phebe comes back.’-—‘I have heard,’ said the 
daguerreotypist, as he drew in his head, ‘that the 
water of Maule’s well suits those flowers best.’— 
Here the conversation ceased, and Uncle Venner 
went on his way. For half-an-hour longer, nothing 
disturbed the repose of the seven gables; nor was 
there any visitor, except a carricr-boy, who, as he 
ed the front door-step, threw down one of his 
newspapers; for Hepzibah, of late, had regularly 
taken it in. After a while, there came a fat woman, 
making prodigious speed, and stumbling as she ran 
up the steps of the shop-door. Her face glowed 
with fire-heat, and, it being a pretty warm morning, 
she bubbled and hissed, as it were, as if all a-fry 
with chimney-warmth, and summer-warmth, and the 
warmth of her own corpulent velocity. She tried 
the shop-door;— it was fast. She tried it again, with 
so angry a jar that the bell tinkled angrily back at 
her. ‘The deuce take Old Maid Pyncheon !’ mut- 
tered the irascible housewife. ‘ Think of her pre- 
tending to set up a cent-shop, and then lying a-bed 
till noon! These are what she calls gentlefolks 
airs, I suppose. But I'll either start her ladyship, 
or break the door down!’ She shook it accordingly, 
and the bell, having a spiteful little temper of its 
own, rang obstreperously, making its remonstrances 
heard—not, indeed, by the ears for which they were 
intended,—but by a good lady on the opposite side 
of the street. She opened her window, and addressed 
the impatient applicant. ‘ You'll find nobody there, 
Mrs. Gubbins.’—‘ But I must and will find somebody 
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here !’ cried Mrs. Gubbins, inflicting another outrage 


on the bell. ‘I want a half-pound of pork to fry 
some first-rate flounders for Mr. Gubbins’s breakfast ; 
and, lady or not, Old Maid Pyncheon shall get up 
and serve me with it !"—‘ But do hear reason, Mrs. 
Gubbins !’ responded the lady opposite. ‘She and 
her brother, too, have both gone to their cousin, 
Judge Pyncheon’s, at his country-seat. There's not 
a soul in the house, but that young daguerreotype- 
man, that sleeps in the north gable. I saw old Hep- 
zibah and Clifford go away yesterday; and a queer 
couple of ducks they were, paddling through the 
mud-puddles. They’re gone, I’ll assure you.’— 
* And how do you know they're gone to the judge’s 7” 
asked Mrs. Gubbins. ‘ He’sa rich man; and there's 
been a quatrel between him and Hepzibah this many 
a day, because he won't give her a living. That's 
the main reason of her setting up a cent-shop.— 
‘I know that well enough,’ said the neighbour. ‘ But 
they're gone,—that’s one thing certain. And who 
but a blood-relation that could’nt help himself, I ask 
you, would take in that awful-tempered old maid, 
and that dreadfal Clifford ? That’s it, you may be 
sure.’"—_Mrs. Gubbins took her departure, still brim- 
ming over with hot wrath against the absent Hep- 
zibah. For another half-hour, or, perhaps, consider- 
ably more, there was almost as much quiet on the 
outside of the house as within. The elm, however, 
made a pleasant, cheerful, sunny sigh, responsive to 
the breeze that was elsewhere imperceptible; a swarm 
of insects buzzed merrily -under its drooping shadow, 
and became specks of light, whenever they darted 
into the sunshine; a locust sang once or twice in 
some inscrutable seclusion of the tree; and a solitary 
little bird, with plumage of pale gold, came and 
hovered about Alice’s Posies. * * 

“Tn the course of the morning, there were various 
other attempts to open a communication with the 
supposed inhabitants of this silent and impenetrable 
mansion. The man of root-beer came, in his neatly- 
painted waggon, with a couple of dozen full bottles, to 
be exchanged for empty ones; the baker, with a lot 
of crackers which Hepzibah had ordered for her retail 
custom; the butcher, with a nice tit-bit which he 
fancied she would be eager to secure for Clifford. * * 
The butcher was so much in earnest with his sweet- 
bread of lamb, or whatever the dainty might be, that 
he tried every accessible door of the seven gables, 
and at length came round again to the shop, where 
he ordinarily found admittance. ‘It’s a nice article, 
and I know the old lady would jump at it,’ said he to 
himself. ‘She can't be gone away! In fifteen years 
that I have driven my cart through Pyncheon-street, 
I’ve never known her to be away from home; though 
often enough, to be sure, a man might knock all day 
without bringing her to the door. But that was when 
she’d only herself to provide for.’ Peeping through 
the same crevice of the curtain where, only a little 
while before, the urchin of elephantine appetite had 
peeped, the butcher beheld the inner door, not closed, 
as the child had seen it, but ajar, and almost wide 
open. However it might have happened, it was the 
fact. Through the passage-way there was a dark 
vista into the lighter but still obscure interior of the 
parlour. It appeared to the butcher that he could 
pretty clearly discern what seemed to be the stalwart 
legs, clad in black pantaloons, of a man sitting in a 
large oaken chair, the back of which concealed all 
the remainder of his figure. This contemptuous 
tranquillity on the part of an occupant of the house, 
in response to the butcher’s indefatigable efforts to 
attract notice, so piqued the man of flesh that he 
determined to withdraw. ‘So,’ thought he, ‘there sits 
Old Maid Pyncheon’s bloody brother, while I’ve been 
giving myself all this trouble! Why, if a hog hadn’t 
more manners, I'd stick him! I call it demeaning 
a man’s business to trade with such people; and from 
this time forth, if they want a sausage or an ounce of 
liver, they shal! run after the cart for it!’ He tossed 
the tit-bit angrily into his cart, and drove off in a pet. 
Not a great while afterwards, there was a sound of 
music turning the corner, and approaching down the 
street, with several intervals of silence, and then a 
renewed and nearer outbreak of brisk melody. A 
mob of children was seen moving onward, or stopping, 
in unison with the sound, which appeared to proceed 
from the centre of the throng; so that they were 
loosely bound together by slender strains of harmony, 
and drawn along captive; with ever and anon an 
accession of some little fellow in an apron and straw- 
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hat, capering forth from door or gateway. Arriy 
under the shadow of the Pyncheon-elm, it prowedt 
be the Italian boy, who, with his monkey and 

of puppets, had once before played his hurdy-guyj; 
beneath the arched window. The pleasant face 
Phebe—and doubtless, too, the liberal Tecompery 
which she had flung him—still dwelt in his 
brance. His expressive features kindled up, ay 
recognized the spot where this triffing incident of} 
erratic life had chanced. He entered the n 
yard (now wilder than ever, with its growth of big. 
weed and burdock), stationed himself on theWoor: 
of the main entrance, and opening his show-boy, 
began to play. Each individual of the automa; 
community forthwith set to work, according to his 
her proper vocation: the monkey, taking off }j 
Highland bonnet, bowed and scraped to the hy. 
standers most obsequiously, with ever an o! 
eye to pick up a stray cent; and the young fore} 
himself, as he turned the crank of his machine, glanos 
upward to the arched window, expectant of a presen 
that would make his music the livelier and sweete, 
The throng of children stood near; some on the side 
walk; some within the yard; two or three establishj 
themselves on the very door-step; and one Squatting 
on the threshold. Meanwhile, the locust kept singi 
in the great old Pyncheon-elm. ‘I don’t hearany. 
body in the house,’ said one of the children to another, 
‘The monkey won't pick up anything here.’_' Ther: 
is somebody at home,’ affirmed the urchin on th 
threshold. ‘I heard a step!’ * * 

“Tt could nothave been more than halfan hourat, 
the disappearance of the Italian boy, with his unsy. 
sonable melodies, when a cab drove down the stree, 
It stopped beneath the Pyncheon-elm; the cabmy 
took a trunk, a canvas bag, and a band-box fron 
the top of his vehicle, and deposited them on th 
door-step of the old house; a straw bonnet, and tha 
the pretty figure of a young girl, came into vier 
from the interior of the cab It was Phebe! ** 
Phebe first tried the shop-door. It did not yield to 
her hand; and the white curtain, drawn across the 
window which formed the upper section of the door, 
struck her quick perceptive faculty as somethin 
unusual, Without making another effort to ente 
here, she betook herself to the great portal, under 
the arched window. Finding it fastened, she knocked. 
A reverberation came from the emptiness within, 
She knocked again, and a third time; and, listening 
intently, fancied that the floor creaked, as if Hep- 
zibah were coming, with her ordinary tip-toe move. 
ment, to admit her. But so dead a silence ensuel 
upon this imaginary sound, that she began to ques 
tion whether she might not have mistaken the hous, 
familiar as she thought herself with its exterior 
Her notice was now attracted by a child’s voice, 
some distance. It appeared to call her name. Lod- 
ing in the direction whence it proceeded, Phebe sx 
little Ned Higgings, a good way down the street, 
stamping, shaking his head violently, making depr- 
catory gestures with both hands, and shouting to 
her at mouth-wide screech. ‘No, no, Phebe!” he 
screamed. ‘Don’t you goin! There is somethiy 
wicked there! Don’t—don’t—don’t go in!’ But 
as the little personage could not be induced to ap 
proach near enough to explain himself, Phebe cot- 
cluded that he had been frightened, on some of bis 
visits to the shop, by her cousin Hepzibah; for the 
good lady’s manifestations, in truth, ran about a 
equal chance of scaring children out of their wils, 
compelling them to unseemly laughter. Still, se 
felt the more, for this incident, how unaccountably 
silent and impenetrable the house had become. 4s 
hernext resort, Phoebe made her way into the gardet, 
where, on so warm and bright a day as the preset, 
she had little doubt of finding Clifford, and perhaps 
Hepzibah also, idling away the noontide in the 
shadow of the arbour. Immediately on her ententy 
the garden-gate, the family of hens half ran, } 
flew to meet her; while a strange grimalkin, wie 
was prowling under the parlour window, took tos 
heels, clambered hastily over the fence, and vamishet 
The arbour was vacant, and its floor, table, # 
circular bench, were still damp and bestre 
twigs, and the disarray of the past storm. *t 
growth of the garden seemed to have got quite # 
of bounds; the weeds had taken advantage of Phebe 
absence, and the long continued rain, to run ramp 
over the flowers and kitchen vegetables. 
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yell had overflowed its stone border, and made a 
of formidable breadth in that corner of the 
garden. The impression of the whole scene was 
that of a spot where no human foot had left its 
-t for many preceding days,—probably not since 
Pherbe's departure, —for she saw a side-comb of 
own under the table of the arbour, where it 
have fallen on the last afternoon when she 

and Clifford sat there. The girl knew that her two 
ives were capable of far greater oddities than 
that of shutting themselves up in their old house, 
gs they appeared now to have done. Nevertheless, 
with indistinct misgivings of something amiss, and 
hensions to which she could not give shape, 

she approached the door that formed the customary 
communication between the house and garden. 
It was secured within, like the two which she had 
iready tried. She knocked, however; and imme- 
dately, as if the application had been expected, the 
door was drawn open, by a considerable exertion of 
gme unseen person’s strength, not widely, but far 
enough to afford her a side-long entrance. As Hep- 
itah, in order not to expose herself to inspection 
fom without, invariably opened a door in this man- 
net, Phebe necessarily concluded that it was her 
cousin who now admitted her. Without hesitation, 
therefore, she stepped across the threshold, and had 
no sooner entered than the door closed behind her.” 


Most readers will agree that the foregoing 
sene—from which, long as it is, we have been 
compelled to retrench many traits and incidents 
—isascene of preparation of a very high order. 
The romancer is in it, as he should always be, 
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tile. —to which the reader is referred for the 
slution of the mystery so powerfully indicated 
in the above. 













not yield tf Before, however, we leave this book, we have 

° —— tonote a fault in it not chargeable upon ‘ The 
be wut Scarlet Letter,’—and one which, as having intro- 
‘ort to enter gy weed Mr. Hawthorne to the English public, we 
portal, undef mention in friendly jealousy, lest it grow into an 
she knocked Ml dfectation with him. That affluence of fancy, 
iness within, fm that delight in playing with an idea and placing 
nd, listening itin every cameleon light of the prism, and 
|, a8 if Hep- MM that love of reverie, which are so fascinating in 
ip-toe more-] 1 humorous essayist—become importunate if 
lence ensuel 





employed in scenes of emotion and junctures of 
breathless suspense. The speculations, for 
istance, upon him who sat in the deserted 
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h4 baa howe on the day of the catastrophe fret 
nomen, Sa the reader with their prosy and tantalizing 
| Phebe six fas “genuity. They would have been in their 
n the street lace in the study of a single figure; but as 
aking depr-{™ Werrupting the current which is sweeping the 





fortunes of many persons to the brink of the 
tataract—they are frivolous and vexatious. We 
hgour vigorous inventor and finely finishing 
atist (Mr. Hawthorne is both) to mistrust him- 
wif whenever he comes to his second simile 
ad his third suggestion. They weaken the 
mader’s faith,—they exhaust, not encourage, in 
lim that desire to consider “what might have 
happened” in such or such other cases which 
tis so essentially the privilege of first-class 
tories to generate. 
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oe The Crystal Palace : its Architectural History 
‘and pethasm 4d Constructive Marvels. By Peter Berlyn 
ntide in te] and Charles Fowler, jun. Gilbert. 

1 her ententy yo of the Crystal Palace. By Thomas 
valf ran, Ml Griffiths. Parker & Son. 

gree bs It has been said, that if we leave out the 
ple ids from among the Seven Wonders of 
: table, # the Ancient World, the other six could be 
estrewed Wi in the inside of the Wonder of the 
preenta odem World now standing in Hyde Park. 
got quite 0 such a building—singular in every re- 
ge of Pheeke§ sen command descriptive treatises in 
) run ; 





ce, is what must be expected. Indeed, 
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standing, as the Exhibition building does, a 
vast phenomenon exemplifying the peculiar- 
ities of the age in which we live,—full and 
faithful accounts of it are things to be demanded. 
In the Exhibition Illustrated Catalogue will be 
found a detailed account of the construction of 
this Palace of Industry, by Mr. Digby Wyatt,— 
to whom the superintendence of the works for the 
Executive Committee has been from the first in- 
trusted. This account is not, however,—forming, 
as it does, part of an expensive work,—acces- 
sible to many who would desire to know some- 
thing of the mechanical and engineering details 
of the marvellous structure. To supply the 
want, ‘ The Crystal Palace’ has been written ; 
and after a very careful examination of the 
work, we are satisfied that the information 
therein afforded is sufficiently extensive and 
accurate to meet the desired end. It gives us 
the History of the Building,—and succinctly and 
clearly describes the various portions of it, and 
the machines which were employed in preparing 
the several details. Beyond this, it contains 
much interesting information in connexion with 
the progress of the works, and the plans which 
have been adopted to insure stability and to 


|'meet any contingencies which might arise. 


The illustrations are numerous and well selected: 
—so that, in all respects, this work furnishes a 
very satisfactory record of the structure whose 
popular name it assumes for its title. In de- 


a necromancer ; and his spirits, quietly as they scribing the circumstances which led to Mr. 
ae invoked, are spirits of no ordinary power.| Paxton’s design and its adoption, one very 
We rarely find so much strength of grasp and , interesting incident has been forgotten :—we 
» much self-restraint united as in the entire allude to the blotting-paper sketch—now ex- 


hibited in the Fine Arts department—which 
Mr. Paxton made at a railway meeting at 
Derby. As the first thought—or rather as the 
expansion of a thought which had already been 
realized in the Victoria House at Chatsworth— 
this is of interest. -In it we perceive the 
rinciples which have been adhered to in this 
Immense edifice. 

With the ‘Chemistry of the Crystal Palace’ 
we are not pleased. It is not what it professes 
to be :—and might with as much propriety be 
called the Chemistry of the Author’s house,— 
or of any other ordinary dwelling. It is a 
treatise on certain sections of Chemical science, 
which are here and there—as in the case of 
Glass and Iron—made to refer to the “ Crystal 
Palace.” A glance at the heads of chapters 
will show our reason for thus expressing our- 
selves. Six chapters are devoted to metals,— 
Iron, Zinc, Tin, Lead, Copper, and Gold and 


Silver,—and the two other chapters treat of | 


Wood and Glass. However extensively iron, 
and wood and glass may have been employed, 
and although zinc and tin may have been used 
to coat some of the iron and lead introduced 
under a few conditions,—it is clear that the 
copper and the gold and the silver can claim a 
place only as having been indirectly employed: 
—as, in payment of the workmen,—or perhaps 
the first as entering into the composition of a 
few bits of brass in the shape of door-handles 
and the like. 

The author has published books having many 
claims to attention; we therefore regret that he 
should have committed himself to what is little 
less than a deception. A book containing much 
useful matter has here been written; and, if 
fairly put before the public, it would have de- 
served some amount of commendation,—not- 
withstanding the errors, evidently the result 
of haste, which it contains. But the relation 
between the copper swords of the Romans and 
the Crystal Palace, who can define? Our 
author enlightens us.— 

“A straight wooden rod, bearing two surfaces of 
bronze, placed exactly twenty-four feet asunder, 
constituted ‘the measure’ by which the precise dis- 








tances for placing the bases of the cast-iron column 
of the Crystal Palace were ascertained.” 

The author himself, however, cannot yoke, 
even thus remotely, antimony and bismuth, 
and gold and silver, plumbago and the dia- 
mond, the hydro-carbons and petroleum, into 
any relation with his subject. Yet, they and 
some scores of other matters are introduced 
to swell out the 224 pages of this book,—the 
Chemistry of which i din as much to any 
ordinary railway station as to this realization 
of one of man’s most exalted thoughts. 





The Pylgrymage of Sir Richard Guylforde to 
the Holy Land, a.p. 1506. From a Copy 
sean by Richard Pynson. Edited by Sir 
Tenry Ellis. Printed for the Camden Society. 


Tuts work is of a character different from any 
that the Society by which it is issued has 
hitherto put forth:—and, if we mistake not, 
it will be acceptable to the subscribers. Its 
contents are certainly curious and amusing. 
Sir H. Ellis has contributed the Introduction,— 
which is perhaps all that is necessary ; but we 
own that we held like to have had a little 
more information on the subject of ancient 
aay generally,—whether to St. Iago, to 
Valsingham, to Canterbury, to the Holy Land, 
or elsewhere. ‘The topic is indeed touched on 
here; but so slightly that it might almost as 
well have been omitted.— 


“Pilgrimages in early times were of varied charac- 

ter. Those made at home were chiefly to shrines, 
to saints, or to wells. The Canterbury pilgrimage, 
and that to our Lady of Walsingham, were probably 
the most popular. Chaucer has perpetuated the 
remembrance of the one; Erasmus of the other. The 
Pilgrimages made to other countries were chiefly 
those to Compostella, to Rome, and to Jerusalem. 
Compostella in Gallicia was the nearest; and in the 
fifteenth century the chartering of vessels to convey 
pilgrims to the shrine of St. James occurs very fre- 
quently upon the public records. The journey to 
Jerusalem took no small sum of money to accom- 
plish. Brompton tells usthat in 1170 when Richard 
the First arrived at Marseilles, he found many pil- 
grims who had waited so long for a sea passage to 
the Holy Land, that their funds had become ex- 
hausted.” 
This really amounts to nothing; and the pre- 
face to this small volume afforded such a 
tempting opportunity for enlarging on the ques- 
tion, and so supplying what is much wanted, 
that we are surprised the learned editor could 
refrain from seizing on it. There is another 
deficiency which we are called on to point out: 
—a deficiency, too, of which we have rarely to 
complain. It generally happens that the notes 
to publications of this kind are too many, rather 
than too few. Now, it is true that we are told 
here and there, at the foot of the page of the 
work before us, that domini is misprinted for 
dominii, sygne for fyne, triburye for tributary, 
&ec.; but nearly all matters demanding ex- 
planation—recollecting that the book is ad- 
dressed to more than a thousand ordinary 
readers, —are passed over without remark. 
We hardly know how to find fault on this score, 
because it is not long since we reviewed a work 
issued by this Society in which the notes vastly 
and needlessly exceeded the bulk of the body 
of the volume. Possibly Sir Henry Ellis in 
performing his present editorial duty bore this 
circumstance in mind.—Of all else here we 
highly approve—particularly of the index, which 
has the advantage of being complete, though it 
is brief. 

The biographical account of Sir Richard 
Guylforde is as full and satisfactory as it could 
be rendered with scanty materials; and the 
authorities for the various statements, however 
trifling, are duly registered,—although in our 
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subsequent extract we have not thought it 
necessary to repeat them.— 

“Sir Richard Guylforde was a person of known 
eminence; of a good family, as the pedigree which 
accompanies this preface will explain; and one of 
those who, upon the usurpation of Richard the Third, 
quickly espoused the cause of the Earl of Richmond. 
Polydore Vergil mentions him expressly among those 
whom Sir Reginald Bray brought into his lure, taking 
an oath from them to be true and secret; but Sir 
Richard Guylforde’s father had been comptroller of 
the household to Edward the Fourth, and it is more 
probable that, knowing as they well did the means 
by which Richard had mounted the throne, they fell 
readily into defection, without the necessity of previous 
lure. Father and son, at the same moment, raised 
forces for the Earl of Richmond in Kent; and on 
the Duke of Buckingham’s defeat were both included 
by name in the act of attainder of the Duke and his 
followers. Of Sir John Guylforde, the father, we 
hear nothing at the moment. But Richard is stated 
to have fled immediately to the Ear] in Britany, and 
to have returned subsequently with him to Wales, 
when at the landing at Milford Haven he received 
the honour of knighthood. There is no mention of 
him at Bosworth; but through the reign of Henry 
the Seventh, as far as his twenty-first year, Sir 
Richard Guylforde was the object of continued favour. 
On the 29th September, 1485, he received the cus- 
tody of the royal manor of Kennington, where Henry 
took up his residence previous to his coronation. 
On the 2nd of October following he was made one 
of the Chamberlains of the Exchequer; subsequent 
to which, on the 8th March, we find him Master of 
the Ordnance and of the King’s Armoury. He was 
likewise one of those whom the King made choice of 
for his Privy Council.” 

Sir Richard Guylforde (or Guildford) was 
made Knight of the Garter in 1499,—and 
quitted England on his pilgrimage in April 
1506. From this he never returned,—having 


been buried at Jerusalem on the 7th of Sep- 
tember following. 


The account of what the 
pilgrims did and saw was written from day 
to day by Sir Richard’s chaplain,—who never 
names himself; and the narrative was printed 
by Pynson in 1511. Although part of the date 
in the only known copy (among Mr. Grenville’s 
books in the British Museum) has been des- 
troyed, enough remains to prove in what year 
it appeared. On the title-page is a wood-cut 
representing the reception of a pilgrim of rank 
by the Prior of St. John of Jerusalem,—at the 
back is a shield of the Royal arms,—and at 
the conclusion. is the printer's device :—all 
of which have been carefully cut in fac-simile 
for the volume in our hands. 

Besides his chaplain and servants, Sir Richard 
Guylforde was accompanied by the Prior of 
Gisburn,—who, as well as Sir Richard, died 
and was buried in the Holy Land. The narra- 
tive of their adventures on their way through 
France and Savoy, down the Adriatic, and 
so to Jaffa and Jerusalem, contains nothing 
remarkable; but the account of the sacred 
wonders which they saw in all parts of Palestine 
is very amusing,—not the less so for the sim- 
plicity and credulity of the travellers. Among 
other things, we are told that they saw and 
touched Adam’s head,—which had been mira- 
culously dug up near the foot of the Cross. 

We are not disposed to quote what this 
pious chaplain tells us of the holy relics, — 
and of the miracles which they wrought; but 
we may extract, with more satisfaction and 
firmer faith, what he says of the Temple of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem,—which he thus 
compares with our own Temple Church in 
London. Our readers may like to see in this 
one extract a specimen of the spelling of the 
time.— 

“The disposycion and makynge of the sayd 
Temple of the Holy Sepulcre is rounde at the west 
ende, and estwarde fourmyd after the makynge of a 
churche, moche what after the fourme and makynge 





of the Temple at London, saffe it is fer excedynge in 
gretenesse and hathe wonder many yles, crowdes, and 
vautes, chapels, and dyuysyons, hyghe, and lowe, in 
greate noumbre; and meruell it is to se the many 
dyfferences and secrete places within the sayde 
temple; and the greate rounde parte westwarde of 
the sayde temple is all open in the roffe, where vnder 
stondeth the holy Sepulcre of our Lorde, whiche is 
made all of stone, roof and all, in fourme of a lytell 
Chapell; and firste, at the entre of the same is a 
lytell dore, where we come into a lytel roide chapell, 
voughted, otherwyse called a Spelunke, of .viij. fote 
of brede, and asmoche in lengthe; and from this we 
entre into a moche lasse and lowgher dore, and come 
into a lyke spelunke, and vpon the ryght hande of 
the same, euyn within the sayde low dore, is the very 


‘holy sepulcre of our Lorde, couerde with a whyte 


marble stone, the lengthe whereof is .viij. fote, and 
there is no lyght into the sayde lytell spelunke of the 
sepulcre by no maner of wyndowe, but the lfght is 
there mynystred by many lampes hangynge within 
the sayde spelunke ouer the sepulcre. Into the firste 
of thyse two spelunkes entred the women whan they 
sayde, * Quis reuoluet nobis lapidem ab hostio monu- 
méti?’ and parte of the same stone lyeth there yet 
nowe in the same vttermoste spelunke, and the other 
gretest parte is a stone of the hygh aulter in seynt 
Sauyours churche, wherof is mencyon made byfore, 
&e.” 

We will not enter into other curious matters 
to be picked out of ‘The Pylgrymage of Syr 
R. Guylforde,’—quite apart from the merely 
religious portion of the narrative. They relate 
especially to the adventures of the author on his 
return home ; as well as to the manners, insti- 
tutions, and habits of the people with whom he 
mixed,—and of whom he was an acute observer 
and a patient chronicler. 





The Correspondence of Horace Walpole, Earl of 
Orford, and the Rev. William Mason. Edited 
by the Rev. J. Mitford. 

(Concluding Notice.} 

TuE speculation in which we indulged last week 

arose legitimately out of the work before us,— 

indeed, was so strictly confined to it that every 
illustration was thence taken; and these were 
not, we trust, the less amusing because selected 
with a secondary purpose. On this occasion 
we shall wander over the pages of the book at 
our own free will. 

On the first announcement that ‘ Elfrida’ was 
in preparation, Mason wrote to Walpole.— 

“Depend upon it if the Play (or Poem, call it 
which you will) has any success, it is owing to no 
intrinsic merit of its own, but only from its producing 
to the eye of the audience such a strange sight as 
twenty British virgins. In England (says Shakspeare) 

‘any strange beast makes a man;’ what then must 

twenty strange beasts do? But do you not think it 

somewhat cavalier in Mr. Colman to do what he 
has done without any previous intimation of it to me. 

I should have known nothing of the matter had not 

my bookseller heard of it and demanded the pro- 

perty of the Chorus books then printing off. One 
of these he has sent me, in which the odes are so 
lopt and mangled that they are worse now than the 
productions of Handel's poet, Dr. Morel. One 
instance I must give you because it is curious. In 
my fourth ode I called the first man a godlike youth, 
authorized so te do by the first chapter of Genesis. 

Dr. Arne calls him a royal youth. An epithet 

which I fancy will be approved nowhere but at 

St. James’s, for it carries the jus divinum higher 

than Sir Robert Filmer carried it. We have heard 

of a King Abraham and a King Noah, but a King 

Adam is quite new. However, as the said King was 

no author, it will make no addition to your royal list. 

* * T conjecture that in a fortnight or three weeks, 

you may find occasion to write to me on a subject 

we talked about when we were at the Black Swan 
at York. Whatever news you send me on that head 

I must desire you to write as of a third unknown 

person, as I suspect at that time I shall find the 

seals of my correspondents not very firm. This 
paragraph will convince you that I ought not hastily 
to come to town, even if ‘ Eifrida’ had more charms 





than Lady Pentweazle to bring me there, whig 
indeed she has not.” 

We will now accompany Walpole to 
theatre, in proof to our younger readers thy 
such places really existed and were frequented 
by inhale 

“TI have been to see ‘ Elfrida;’ don’t think it wa 
out of revenge, though it is wretchedly acted aj 
worse set to music. The virgins were so inartic 
that I should have understood them as well if 
had sung choruses of Sophocles. Orgar had a broad 
Irish accent ; I thought the first virgin, who is a 
virago, called Miss Miller, would have knocked hin 
down, and I hoped she would. Edgar stared at his oy, 
crown, and seemed to fear it would tumble of 
* ® Smith did not play Athelwold ill; My 
Hartley is made for the part, if beauty anj 
figure could suffice for what you write, but she hay 
no one symptom of genius. * * Mr. Garrick hag 
been wondrously jealous of the King’s going twig 
together to Covent Garden, and to lure him back 
has crammed the town’s maw with shows of the 
Portsmouth review and interlarded every play with 
the most fulsome loyalties. He has new-written the 
Fair Quaker of Deal, and made it ten times wonge 
than it was originally, and all to the tune of Ports. 
mouth and George for ever; not to mention a preface 
in which the Earl of Sandwich by name is preferred 
to Drake, Blake, and all the admirals that eyer 
existed.” 


Mason’s reply is characteristic.— 

‘You are very good to give ‘ Elfrida’ so much 
countenance, yet I think I should hardly go to se 
her, even if old Macklin was to play Athelwold! If 
I did, it would be for the sake of a riot, which] 
always loved asthe only remaining vestige of English 
liberty, except that of the press, about which they 
say there is to be a message to parliament. Pray 
is there any ground for this report? I ask for a very 
particular reason. There are other folks besides 
Garrick that hope shortly to give the Portsmouth 
review due honour, and pretend that they were the 
occasion of it. I long to see Garrick’s preface. Mem: 
any pacquet how large soever, will be sent me from 
Fraser at Lord Suffolk's office. Mem: also, Ido 
not want to see the play.—I remember in one of 
your letters that you told me the Earl of Bristol 
said he would sooner read blasphemy than a certain 
poem. Did this come to your hands in such a man- 
ner that it might be ridiculed safely ?” 

We shall extract a few more paragraphs of 
literary gossip.— 

“Well, I have read Mr. Warton’s book; and shall 
I tell you what I think of it? I never saw so many 
entertaining particulars crowded together with 9 
little entertainment and vivacity. The facts are 
overwhelmed by one another as Johnstone's sense is 
by words; they are all equally strong. Mr. Warton 
has amassed all the parts and learning of four cen- 
turies and all the impression that remains is, that 
those four ages had no parts or learning at all. There 
is not a gleam of poetry in their compositions between 
the Scalds and Chaucer : nay I question whether 
they took their metres for anything more than rules 
for writing prose. In short, it may be the genealogy 
of versification with all its intermarriages and anec- 
dotes of the family—but Gray's and your plan might 
still be executed. I am sorry Mr. Warton has con- 
tracted such an affection for his materials, that he 
seems almost to think that not only Pope, but Dry- 
den himself have added few beauties to Chaucer. 
The republic of Parnassus has lost a member; Dr. 
Goldsmith is dead of a purple fever, and I think 
might have been saved if he had continued James’ 
powder, which had had much effect, but his physical 
interposed. His numerous friends neglected him 
shamefully at last, as if they had no business with 
him when it was too serious to laugh. He had lately 
written epitaphs for them all, some of which burt, 
and perhaps made them not sorry that his own was 
the first necessary. The poor soul had some parts, 
though never common sense. I shall go to town 
tomorrow and send for my Lord Chesterfield’ 
letters, though I know all I wished to see 1s SUP 
pressed. The Stanhopes applied to the chancellor 
for an injunction, and it was granted. At last, his 
lordship permitted the publication on two conditions 
that I own were reasonable, though I am sorry for 
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them. The first, that the family might expunge 
what passages they pleased: the second, that Mrs. 
Stanhope should give up to them, without reserving 
a copy, Lord Chesterfield’s portraits of his contem- 
poraries, which he had lent to his son, and re- 
demanded of the widow, who gave them up, but had 


copied them. He burnt the originals himself, just 
pefore he died, in disgust with Sir John Dalrymple’s 


hook, a new crime in that sycophant’s libel. Camp- 
bell’s book I have not looked into, and am told is 
sery heavy —thus I have given you an account of 
my reading as my confessor in literature. I know 
nothing else, and am happy to have time for thinking 
of my amusement.” 

«J was too late for the post on Thursday, and have 
since got Lord Chesterfield’s letters, which, without 
being well entertained, I sat up reading last night till 
between one and two, and devoured above 140. To 
any great surprise they seem really written from the 
heart, not for the honour of his head, and in truth 
dono great honour to the last, nor show much feeling 
dn the first, except wishing for his son’s fine gentle- 
manhood. He was sensible what a cub he had to 
work on, and whom two quartos of licking could not 
mould, for cub he remained to his death. The repe- 
titions are endless and tiresome. The next volume, 
Isee, promises more amusement, for in turning it 
ever I spied many political names. The more 
qurious part of all is that one perceives by what 
infinite assiduity and attention his lordship’s own 
great character was raised and supported,—and yet 
in all that great character what was there worth re- 
membering but his bon mots? his few fugitive pieces 
that remain show his genteel turn for songs and his 
wit;—from politics he rather escaped well, than suc- 
ceeded by them. In short, the diamond owed more 
to being brillianted and polished, and well set, than 
toany intrinsic worth or solidity.” 

“ He seems to have been determined to indemnify 
himself for the falsehood and constraint of his whole 
life by owning what an impostor he had been. The 
work is a most proper book of laws for the generation 
in which it is published, and has reduced the folly and 
worthlessness of the age to a regular system, in which 
nothing but the outside of the body and the super- 
ficies of the mind are considered. * * In short, if 
the idea were not an old one, I would write on the 
back of this code, The Whole Duty of Man, adapted 
ig the meanest capacities.” 

“You will be divegted to hear that Mr. Gibbon 
has quarrelled with me. He lent me his second 
volume in the middle of November. I returned it 
with a most civil panegyric. He came for more 
incense, I gave it, but, alas! with too much sin- 
cerity, I added, ‘ Mr. Gibbon, I am sorry you should 
have pitched on so disgusting a subject as the Con- 
stantinopolitan History. There is so much of the 
Arians and Eunomians, and semi-Pelagians; and 
there is such a strange contrast between Roman and 
Gothic manners, and so little harmony between a 
Consul Sabinus and a Ricimer, Duke of the palace, 
that though you have written the story as well as it 
could be written, I fear few will have patience to 
read it.’ He coloured; all his round features squeezed 
themselves into sharp angles; he screwed up his 
button-mouth, and rapping his snuff-box said, ‘ It 
had never been put together before’—so well, he 
meant to add—but gulped it. He meant so well, 
certainly, ‘for Tillemont, whom he quotes in every 
page, has done the very thing. Well, from that 
hour to this I have never seen him, though he used 
to call once or twice a week; nor has sent me the 

ird volume, as he promised. I well knew his 
vanity, even about his ridiculous face and person, 
‘but thought he had too much sense to avow it so 
palpably. The History is admirably written, espe- 
Gally in the characters of Julian and Athanasius, in 
both which he has piqued himself on impartiality— 
but the style is far less sedulously enamelled than 
the first volume, and there is flattery to the Scots 
that would choak anything but Scots, who can 
gobble feathers as readily as thistles. David Hume 
and Adam Smith are legislators and sages, but the 
homage is intended for his patron, Lord Lough- 

ugh—so much for literature and its fops !” 

Here is Mason’s account of the visitation of 
the new Archbishop—Markham.— 

“TI found your favour of the 10th with the 
Gazettes Littéraires (for both which many thanks) at 





Sheffield, on the 18th inst., after I had taken. my 
leave of my diocesan at his visitation, who was then 
setting out for Wentworth Castle on the invitation 
of its noble owner. Except from him and the Duke 
of Newcastle, I do not find he has received any 
civility hitherto on his progress; I indeed, the day 
before, treated him with a stinking turbot at Aston; 
but I and my stinking turbot are nothing. The 
papers will tell you how he pufft his predecessor, 
Robin Goodfellow, in his charge, and except this, 
which gave great offence to everybody who knew 
Robin’s real character, that is to say, the whole body 
of the clergy who heard him, save one unprovided- 
for chaplain, who wept bitterly ; except this, I say, 
all other matters went off quietly and dully enough, 
in conscience. Though naturally very ungracious in 
his manner, dry, reserved and absent, he put on his 
most benign aspect to your humble servant, and 
invited both me and my portmanteau to Bishopthorpe, 
which I returned with two bows, one for my port- 
manteau and another for myself. I feel no little 
comfort in finding His Grace now northward of me, 
for almost all my time the fortnight before was taken 
up in parochial preparations, such as making out 
terriers, catechising children, writing them out con- 
firmation tickets, &c. &c., preaching on the subject, 
&c. &c., all which you have no conception of, and 
would think it, if you had, my curate’s business. 
Yet, I had my reasons for taking it upon myself as 
much as possible on the present occasion ; never- 
theless, I have done something else; ‘are you 
advised of that ?? as Mrs. Quickly says; no; but I 
trust you will ere long. But the conveyance, though 
safe, is so uncertain in point of time, witness your 
Gazettes Littéraires (which ought to have been dropt 
at my door five days before I found them ten miles 
off, at Sheffield) that I shall find another method 
of giving you a sight of the drawings [probably MSS. ] 
to which I allude, therefore you must wait with 
patience till they arrive. I must tell you one speech 
which I made to His Grace, as I have no speeches 
of other folks to send you. He praised my house 
and said it must have cost me a good deal of money. 
I said it did, and perhaps I was imprudent to lay 
out so much, but it gave me consolation to think I 
had by doing so, made a pretty adequate return to 
Lord H. for his patronage, especially as the living 
was retained in the family, and as to the situation, I 
thought it so pleasant that a man might very well 
preserve his independency in it, the only thing 
which I thought worth preserving. His Grace was 
silent, but whether his silence gave consent to the 
opinion I pretend not to determine.” 

Mason, it is evident, had some especial reason 
for the following inquiries, made in 1777.— 

“T wish at your leisure you would sully a sheet or 
two of paper with giving me the birth, parentage, 
and education of General Burgoyne; at present 1 
know little of him but as an orator. That conscious- 
ness of Christianity which he talks of in his procla- 
mation in the very same breath that he threatens to 
give a stretch to his savage allies, makes me think 
that one might compose a good liturgy for the use of 
the King’s friends who, like the General, I trust have 
the same consciousness of Christianity, and who like 
him can reconcile the scalping knife with the Gospel. 
I am told that General Haldimand, now made 
Governor of Quebec, was the first person who laid a 


plan before Government for employing these Indians, 
and that it was rejected. His promotion shows that 
Government has had the grace to change its mind, 


even if the Gazette had not told us so before. Pray 
were not the Spaniards as defensible in employing 
dogs against the Americans as we are? But I scorn 
the word we. I am not, I cannot submit to call 
myself an Englishman. * * Lord Rockingham and 
his party are good Christians, and can forgive their 
enemies, whatever other folks are. At York races 
they all dined at the Archbishop’s public dinner, and 
gave for a reason that his Grace made them the first 
visit at their lodgings ; so you may call them rogues, 
rascals, or what you please, only visit them after- 
wards and they will be as merry as griggs with you. 
Seriously speaking, I hardly know a more ridiculous 
proceeding than this: their secession was hardly 
more so. Had they avoided this visit, his Grace's 
mitre would have set awkwardly upon him for life. 
As it is, he must write another Sermon before he 
meets with that contempt which every true Whig 





ought to give him. But where is such a Whig to 
be found ? I seean Unconverted Whig has published 
something ; is it worth the reading?” 

To which Walpole replied :— 

“You ask the history of Burgoyne the pompous. 
He is a natural son of Lord Bingley, who put him 
into the entail of the estate ; but when young Lane 
came of age the entail was cut off. He ran away 
with the old Lord Derby's daughter, and has been a 
fortunate gamester. Junius was thought unjust, as 
he was never supposed to do more than play very 
well. I have heard him speak in Parliament, just as 
he writes; for all his speeches were written and 
laboured,—and yet neither in them nor in his conver- 
sation did he ever impress me with an idea of his 
having parts. He is, however, a very useful com- 
mander, for he feeds the Gazette’ and the public, 
while the Howes and the war are so dumb. I have 
read the Unconverted Whig, and recommend him 
to you. He does not waste words like the unmer- 
ciful hero of the last paragraph. It is a short, clear, 
strong picture of our present situation and its causes. 
I see no fault in it but its favour for the Rocking- 
hams, the most timid set of time-serving triflers that 
ever existed. Why should not he dine with his Grace? 
Do not all Lord Rockingham’s politics begin and 
end with dinners? Is not decency their whole wis- 
dom ? When they shunned Wilkes, could they avoid 
the Archbishop? I would lay a wager, that if a 
parcel of schoolboys were to play at politicians, the 
children that should take the part of the opposition 
would discover more spirit and sense. The cruellest 
thing that has been said of the Americans by the 
Court is, that they were encouraged by the opposi- 
tion. You might as soon light a fire with a wet 
dish-clout.” 

Here are a few political pictures.— 

“The enigma of the day, as he has oft been, is 
Lord Chatham. He has quarrelled with General 
Rockingham on the question of independence, and 
in a manner declared off ; yet he is expected to-day 
in the House of Lords to anathematize the new levies. 
There is much talk, too, of his coming into place, 
which I doubt. Everybody must have discovered 
that his crutch is no magic wand ; and if the lame 
leads the blind, it is not the way of shunning a ditch. 
Charles Fox has tumbled old Saturn from the throne 
of oratory; and if he has not all the dazzling lustre, 
has much more of the solid materials. They say 
nothing ever excelled his oration against the wnfor- 
tunate minister, who was truly unfortunate that day, 
for had Lord George been present, the thunder had 
fallen on him.” 

Ten days later he renews the subject.— 

“TI prefer Charles Fox’s native wood notes to 
Burke's feigned voice, though it goes to the highest 
pitch of the gamut of wit. Apropos, his last Friday's 
parody of Burgoyne’s talk with the Indians was the 
chef-d'eurre of wit, humour, and just satire, and 
almost suffocated Lord North himself with laughter; 
as his pathetic description of the barbarities of the 
Cis-atlantic army 

Drew iron tears down Barré’s cheek, 
I wish I could give you an idea of that superlative 
oration. He was pressed to print it, but says he 
has not time during the session. How cold, how 
inadequate will be my fragment of a sketch from 
second, third and thousandth hands; yet I must send 
you a bit of a daub with probably even the epithets 
wrong or misplaced, though each was picturesque. 
Well, though I can neither draw nor colour, invenies 
etiam disjecti membra. Hurlothrumbo exhorted 
seventeen Indian nations, who so far from under- 
standing the Hurlothrumbic dialect, are probably 
almost as ignorant of English; he exhorted them by 
the dictates of our holy religion, and by their rever- 
ence for our constitution, to repair to his Majesty's 
standard. Where was that? said Burke: on board 
Lord Dunmore’s ship;—and he exhorted them (I 
suppose by the same divine and human laws) not to 
touch the hair of the head of man, woman or child, 
while living, though he was willing to deal with them 
for scalps of the dead, being a nice and distinguished 
judge between the scalp taken from a dead person 
and the head of a person that dies of being scalped. 
Let us state this christian exhortation and christian 
injunction, said Burke, by a more familiar picture; 
suppose there was a riot on Tower Hill, what would 
the keeper of his Majesty's lions do? would he not 
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fling open the dens of the wild beasts, and then 
address them thus? My gentle lions, my humane 
bears, my sentimental wolves, my tender-hearled 
hyzenas, go forth; but I exhort ye, as yeare christians 
and members of a civilized society, to take care not 
to hurt man, woman or child, &c. &c. Barré’s 
codicil was to threaten to paste on churches this 
memorable talk under the injunctions of the bishops 
for a fast.” 


In another week he thus continues :— 

“ You, perhaps, who have all ecclesiastical history 
at your fingers’ ends, may recollect something ap- 
proaching to the transaction of yesterday the 17th of 
February, a day of confession and humiliation, that 
will be remembered as long as the name of England 
exists. Yesterday, Feb. 17 [1778], did the whole 
administration, by the mouth of their spokesman, 
Lord Norih, no, no, not resign; on the contrary, try 
to keep their places by a full and ample confession 
of all their faults, and by a still more extraordinary 
act,—by doing full justice both to America and to 
the opposition,—by allowing that the former are no 
cowards, nor conquerable,—that they are no rebels, 
for the new commissioners are to treat with the 
Congress, or anybody, and, by asking pardon by 
effects; 7. e. the cancelling all offensive acts, and by 
acknowledging the independence of the thirteen 
provinces, not verbally yet virtually. These were 
Lord North's words. To the opposition full justice 
is done; for if the administration has been in the 
wrong from beginning to end, their opponents must 
have been a little in the right. The faults of the 
administration, according to their own calculation, 
are two: one of being misinformed, the other of 
persisting in a mere point of honour. Some will 
perhaps think they have been guilty of two more;— 
the destruction of twenty-four thousand lives on their 
own side, and Lord knows how many thousands on 
t’other, with the burning of towns, desolation of the 
country, and the expense of above thirty millions of 
money; the second consists of two parts,—rejection 
of all proposals of accommodation offered by the 
opposition, and the delay of offering terms them- 
selves, till they knew it was too late; for Lord North 
was asked if he did not know that the treaty between 
the Americans and France is signed ? He would 
not answer till Sir George Savage hallowed out, ‘an 
answer, an answer, an answer!’ His lordship then 
rose, could not deny the fact, but said that he did 
not know it officially ; that is, I suppose, it does not 
stand on the votes of the Parliament at Paris. What 
shall I say more; though this is not half of that igno- 
minious 17th of February. The measure passed 
nemine contradicente. The Tories gulped their 
shame, the rest pocketed.” 


Here is a home-scene, such as Strawberry 
Hill in its best day, and Walpole in his best 
humour, only could offer.— 


“Lady Laura will describe to you a most brilliant 
féte that I gave her and her sisters and cousins last 
Thursday. People may say what they will, but 
splendid as it was, I am not of opinion that this 
festival of nieces was absolutely the most charming 
show that ever was seen. I believe the entertain- 
ment given by the Queen of the Amazons to the 
King of Mauritania in the Castle of Ice, and the ball 
made for the Princess of Persia by the Duke of Sparta 
in the Saloon of Roses were both of them more de- 
lightful, especially as the contrast of the sable Africans 
with the shining whiteness of the Thracian heroines, 
and the opposition between the nudity of the Lace- 
demonian generals and the innumerable folds of 
linen in the drapery of the Persian ladies, must have 
been more singular than all the marvels in the Castle 
of Strawberry last Thursday. To be sure, the illu- 
mination of the gallery surpassed the palace of the 
Sun; and when its fretted ceiling, which you know 
is richer than the roef of paradise, opened for the 
descent of Mrs. Clive in the full moon, nothing could 
be more striking. The circular drawing-room was 
worthy of the presence of Queen Bess, as many of 
the old ladies, who remember her, affirmed; and the 
high altar in the tribune was fitter for a Protestant 
king's hearing mass than the chapel at Lord Petre’s. 
The tapestry bed in the great chamber looked gor- 
geous (though it had not an escutcheon of pretence 
like the Duchess of Chandos’s while her father and 
brother are living), and was ready strewed with roses 


for a,hymeneal; but alas! there was the misfortune 
of the solemnity! Though my nieces looked as 
well as the Houris, notwithstanding I was disap- 
pointed of the House of North to set them off, and 
though I had sent out one hundred and thirty cards, 
in this region there are no swains who are under my 
own almost climacteric. I had three Jews of Abra- 
ham’s standing, and Seven Sarahs who still talk of 
the second temple. The rest of the company were 
dowagers and maidens, with silver beards down to 
their girdles; Henry and Frances, whose doyes have 
long done laying; the curate of the parish; Briscoe, 
the second-hand silver-smith; Mr. Raftor; and Lady 
Greenwich in a riding-dress, for she came on her own 
broom. You may perhaps think that some of the 
company were not quite of dignity adequate to such 
a high festival, but they were just the persons made 
the most happy by beinginvited; and asthe haughtiest 
peers stoop to be civil to shopkeepers before an 
election, I did not see why I should not do, ont of 
good nature, what the proudest so often do out of 
interest. I do not mention two ancient generals, 
because they have not been beaten out of America 
into red ribbands.” 

We shall conclude with an anecdote or two. 

“ Foote was at Paris in October, when Dr. Murray 
[Lord Mansfield] was, who, admiring or dreading his 
wit, (for commentators dispute on the true reading) 
often invited him to dinner with his nephew. The 
ambassador [Lord Stormont] produced a very small 
bottle of Tokay, and dispensed it in very small glasses. 
The uncle to prove how precious every drop, said it 
was of the most exquisite growth and very old. Foote, 
taking up the diminutive glass and examining it, re- 
plied, ‘it is very little of its age.’ ” 

M. Girardin, who wrote an ‘ Essay on Gar- 
dening,’ and whose celebrated garden was laid 
out, as he supposed, in the English fashion, 
erected a monument to Shenstone, as one of 
the earliest and best of English gardeners, and 
had the following inscription engraved on it.— 

** This plain Stone 

To William Shenstone, 

Who in his mind possess’d 

A genius natural, 

Who in his garden dress’d 

Artificial greens rural.” 
Mere English will not do after this : —here, 
therefore, we conclude. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Thimm’s London.—A compendious little London 
guide for Germans, written in their own tongue by 
one who has lived long enough in England to give 
trustworthy information on those points which most 
concern the foreign visitor. It is therefore to be 
greatly preferred to the guide-books got up on the 
Continent by compilers whose imperfect knowledge 
of the locale and of the usages to which their En- 
glish originals refer is apt to lead them intoludicrous 
errors. The issue of this book, at a season when 
many Germans are likely to be invited hither by 
the Great Exhibition, is well timed :—since its chief 
merit is that of answering the questions most im- 
mediately occurring to the tourist who comes over 
for a short time as a perfect stranger—without 
calling his attention to other matters that he can 
better learn in other ways, if he makes a longer 
stay, and that are of little use to him on a passing 
visit. A few sensible observations—much needed 
—are prefixed, in reply to the query, ‘‘Who ought 
to go to London?” The conveyances thither,— 
sights best worth seeing, and ways of seeing them, 
—the hotels, public places, monies, weights and 
measures, and prices of living and lodging are then 
succinctly described: and the volume ends with a 
list of English words and phrases, noted, as nearly 
as possible, according to German pronunciation, — 
for those who unluckily arrive without any pre- 
vious knowledge of our language. A very fair map 
is annexed ;—making altogether a summary and 
practical vade mecum of the kind most wanted by 
the class of flying guests whom we may expect in 
unusual numbers throughout the present summer. 
The book, we see, is published at Leipzig, as well 
as in New Bond Street. 

The Symbol of Glory; showing the Object and 
End of Freemasonry. By the Rev. G. Oliver, D.D. 
—Dr. Oliver is one of the most voluminous—if not 





one of the most luminous—of writers. His ‘Hig 
tory of Beverley’ and his account of the religious 
houses in Lincolnshire are works well known to 
antiquaries in the north of England; but his great 
theme has always been Masonry in its variogs 
phases—moral, historical, and religious, 
present volume he describes as the last of his 
series—forming an encyclopedia of masonic knoy, 
ledge. On one point, we may mention, the 
attempt to prove a position ends in disproving jt 
most completely. Dr. Oliver, admitting the 
many intelligent Masons deny that there is any 
connexion between Masonry and Christianity, en. 
deavours to show that the first-named is based op 
the second. As Dr. Oliver himself in a former pub. 
lication traced the origin of the order to the build. 
ing of Solomon’s Temple—how can it possibly be 
based on the doctrines of the Christian system? 
Statistics of British Commerce. By Braithwaite 
Poole, Esq. Part I.—This is a somewhat singular 
looking pamphlet,—but by no means devoid of 
merit and utility. There is not a syllable of in, 
troduction or preface; but the reader opens at onee 
into a dictionary-arrangement of the names of 
nearly all articles which enter into commerce, The: 
present part commences with Acetate and ends. 
with Chicory; and when the next and succeedi 
parts will appear, or whether they will appear 
all, and how many or how few of them there are 
likely to be, are questions on which the reader ig 
left entirely to his own conjectures.—To call such 
a book ‘ Statistics of British Commerce,’ is a piece 
of pure conceit. The compilation is simply a 
dictionary of commerce, with all the articles v 
much abridged. As far as this first part extends, 
the abridgment ison the whole well done. Thede- 
scriptions are distinct and the language is generally 
free from faults. But we confess that we cannot 
understand either Mr. Poole or his publication, 


Fifty Lessons on the Elements of the German Lan: 
guage. By A. Heimann, Ph.D.—Dr. Heimann, 
who is Professor of German in University College, 
London, here gives an illustration of the method 
which he has for several years successfully adopted 
in teaching that useful language. Each lesson 
consists of some portion of grammar —in the 
shape of a tense or two of a verb, the declension of 
a substantive, adjective or pronoun,—a vocabulary 
containing such words as often occur in conversa 
tion, followed by useful explanatory remarks,—and 
an exercise, composed of simple English sentences 
to be turned into German. It is a pity there is no 
German for translation into English. We also miss 
that richness in idiomatic illustration for which 
Mr. Arnold's First Books are so remarkable. This 
deficiency is the more remarkable, as the professed 
object in view is, to qualify the pupil for speaking 
German. 

German made Easy. By Dr. Pirscher.—There is 
nothing peculiar in the manner in which the author 
of this work attempts to make German easy. 
merely consists in giving a series of long exercises, 
containing short sentences to be translated from 
German into English, and vice versd, with a vocw 
bulary prefixed to each, and a sufficient amount of 
grammatical information to enable anybody to do 
what is required. The book is certainly easy 
enough, but very tedious. Nor does its facili 
consist so much in solving as in omitting diff- 
culties. It is made easy at the cost of being less 
useful. A student might go through it carefully 
without acquiring much knowledge of the com 
struction or peculiarities of the German language. 
The stock of words in the vocabularies is great; 
but inconvenient for the purpose of reference, 
through being printed in the same manner as 
nary reading matter, instead of in columns. 

The Art of Conversation. By William Henty.. 
—This little book possesses an interest beyond ité 
intrinsic merits :—which, however, let us say, are 
by no means of the common order. As the title- 
page informs us, itis the Report of alecture delivered 
before the members of a Mechanics’ Institute m 
Van Diemen’s Land. A few years we 
out a bishop to that island on account of the fearful 
tales which came to this country of the state of its 
society; but, so far as we know, this is the first 
indication—and it is a pleasant one—that a love of 
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and a feeling for the graces of art and 

gholarship have taken root there. Throughout 

this lecture there are an informing spirit, a taste 

elegant reading, and an appreciation of what is 

ost refining in our literature, continually 

A country which can take an interest 

jn such studies as are here su can scarcely 

pein so bad a moral condition as is often said to 
be the case with Van Diemen’s Land. 
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MR. THACKERAY'’S LECTURES, 


On the morning of Thursday last, Mr. Thackeray 
delivered, at Willis's Rooms, the opening lecture 
of a series on the British Humourists of the eigh- 
tenth century. We may at once say that humour 
—the avowed theme of the lecturer’s discourse— 
had but small share in its composition. Those who 
anticipated from Mr. Thackeray’s writings sallies 
of liveliness or the zest of pungent satire, would 
be to a great extent disappointed. Nor did the 
lecture—which on this occasion was confined to 
Swift—enter either into the details of his life or 
into a critical estimate of his genius. Assuming 
his audience to be conversant with both the works 
and the biography of the man,—the former Mr. 
Thackeray touched on most incidentally—and the 

was conveyed in the briefest summary. The 
lectarer’s aim seems to have been, to select a few 
points in the career of his hero, and to deduce from 
them a series of moral reflections. In pursuing 
this end—a limited one it must be confessed when 
‘compared with the magnitude of the ostensible 
tepic—the lecturer sustained his reputation as a 
writer of pure and graphic English. His characteri- 
zation of Swift and an incidental notice of Temple 
Wwereespecially epigrammatic, lucid and picturesque, 
and reminded us of some of the most sterling pas- 
sages in Engiish-Comedy. Stella and Vanessa, of 
‘course, were not forgotten, —and much manly pathos 
Was expended in the allusions to the former. The 
fhigma of Swift’s conduct to this devoted woman 
Mr. Thackeray made no attempt to solve. The 
wélfishness of the Dean was duly protested against ; 
and the charitable trust, derived from certain 
passages in his letters, that-a better nature lay 
stuggling beneath his heartlessness, was enforced. 
The , Such as it is, was stated ; and it is no 
fault of the lecturer if, in the total absence of all 





explanatory motives, that balance was not finally 
struck.—From what we have said, it will be seen 
that these dissertations are not likely to abound 
in either personal facts or literary criticism.—The 
most interesting points in the lecture were those 
casual ones which developed the individuality of 
the speaker. All, however, who take pleasure in 
graphic description, and are willing to hear the 
trains of thought which scattered incidents suggest 
to Mr. Thackeray’s mind are likely to reap grati- 
fication from his discourses. Such gratification, 
let us add, would be increased by a style of delivery 
more varied and more audible. Owing to the low 
cadence which Mr. Thackeray employs for empha- 
sis, some of his most interesting comments were 
but imperfectly heard. 

The remaining five lectures will introduce Pope, 
Fielding, Hogarth, Steele, Gay, Addison, Con- 
greve, Sterne, Smollett, and Goldsmith.—The 
rooms on Thursday morning were fully and fashion- 
ably attended. 





THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 

From the Ist of May—as our readers in town 
have seen and those in the country have read—the 
moral success of the Industrial Exhibition has been 
a great and sure fact. Whether the financial suc- 
cess would bear any rate of proportion to the moral 
promise of the day, was a point which time onl 
could determine. Much depended on. this,—both 
as regarded the possibility of retaining the Crystal 
Palace for the nation, and as referring to the 
further possibility of renewing the marvel of the 
age after a lapse of years. From the moment 
when the structure rose from the ground in its 
grace and beauty, for ourselves we never doubted, 
as our readers well know, about its fate ; but even 
on that auspicious May-day we heard persons, 
anxious as ourselves for the success of the Exhibi- 
tion, declare that in less than two years the grass 
would be again growing greenly over the area 
now inclosed within the crystal walls. Day by 
day, however, these misgivings have been abating, 
—and at the end of three weeks we may assert that 
the financial success, too, of the great undertaking 
is assured. To pay the entire expenses of the 
Exhibition, and to buy the building as a perpetual 
palace for the people will require about 300,0007. 
Towards this sum 65,0007. have been raised by 
subscription,—65,486/. have been received for the 
sale of season-tickets,—and up to Thursday night 
the amount received at the doors for admission was, 
37,7021. :—making altogether, at the end of only 
three weeks, a total of 168,188/. As the masses 
have yet to come in at the reduced rates, the re- 
ceipts at the doors will probably not fall much 
below the average of 1,500/. a day for the next 
hundred days :—and if so, we may add to the 
present total a prospect of 150,0000. 

This, it will be seen, leaves a margin of sur- 
plus,—though not a large one. Some of our 
sanguine contemporaries, astonished at a success 
so far beyond their pre-calculations, indulge in 
magnificent projects for the investment of a fund 
which seems to them boundless. There have been 
divers hints of buying up, not only the Crystal 
Palace, but all that it contains. Nothing seems 
impossible in face of the huge facts before them: 
—and even figures would seem to have acquired 
a new power as applicable to the Great Ex- 
hibition. We are sorry to interfere with this 
calenture of the imagination :—but, Cocker must 
have his rights even in the Palace of Glass. 
The value ef its contents has been variously 
estimated: but we have heard no one appraise 
them at less than twelve millions,— and some 
calculations go up as high as thirty. Let us as- 
sume the lowest figure to be correct, for the sake of 
a sum to be worked after the fashion of the vene- 
rable shade whom we have invoked. How soon 
could the Royal Commission raise twelve millions 
of money even were they certain to receive from 
the public at the doors 2,000/. daily over and above 
all the expenses of management? In just 6,000 
days :—that is, after deducting Sundays and other 
religious days, when the Palace must of course be 
closed, in exactly twenty years! Look at the 
question from another point of view, At 51. per 
cent. per annum the interest on twelve millions is 





600,0001. a-year :—or, leaving out Sundays and a 
few other as non-productive days, just 2,000/. a 
day! If the contents of the Exhibition be really 
worth twenty millions, a daily income of 3,300/. 
would not discharge the mere interest on thecapiial 
lying dead in the Crystal Palace. The suggestion 
therefore of purchasing the Exhibition in order to 
keep its contents together is one which merely 
shows to what wild poetic heights the imagination 
may climb up the wonderful shafts of the Palace of 
Glass. 

Yet, it is extremely desirable, if any means 
can be thought of to that end, that the collection 
should not be again dispersed. Probably no one 
has ever walked across that marvellous transept 
or gazed down that extraordinary nave without 
thinking with a pang on the probability of a coming 
day when the glorious vision is to dissolve,—when 
this prodigious manifestation of the results of 
thought, genius, industry, and science is to be 
resolved into its separate elements, never to be 
again united in the same mighty and marvellous 
whole. The world once possessed of an Encyclo- 
pedia of knowledge like this,—who can bear to 
think that the volume shall ever be closed, and its 
pages scattered to the distant corners of the earth. 
We never have, from the first, regarded this col- 
lection merely asa bazaar of all nations. We repeat, 
it is the first University in the large and full 
meaning of the word that the world has had :—of 
which Universities like Oxford and Cambridge 
look merely like affiliated colleges.—But, what is 
to be done? Why not this? We will take for 
granted, at the moment, that the Royal Commis- 
sioners before laying down the temporary offices 
which they were appointed by the Queen to dis- 
charge will purchase the Crystal Palace in the 
name of the English people. Should it then be 
announced to all the present exhibiters in the first 
instance that such of them as have fitted up stalls 
or obtained spaces may retain them for, say a year, 
on the condition of keeping them filled with their 
present or other contributions of the same high 
class of excellence,—we think it probable that a 
great majority of the most useful and beautiful 
articles would be left on such terms. The workers 
in silk, wool, worsted, gold, silver, iron and copper, 
mahogany and other woods—the makers of musical 
and scientific instruments, watches, chronometers, 
carriages, agricultural machines and fountains— 
the producers of flowers and plants—decorators and 
stained-glass makers— sculptors and carvers in 
wood and ivory—printers and hand-workers of most 
kinds, would in all probability be glad to have such 
a universal and permanent exhibition-room for 
their wares, works and discoveries. Many things 
of mere curiosity and rarity would no doubt be 
removed :—but the absence of the Koh-i-noor, 
the Spanish jewels, the Indian diamonds and 
similar articles, if it should be proved to lessen the 
mere splendour of the Exhibition, would not mate- 
rially detract either from its moral interest or its 
practical usefulness. The earnest seeker after 
knowledge is more attracted by a collection of 
minerals and metallic ores than by the Russian 
or the Portuguese diamond valued at millions. 

Specimens of the jewellery which borrow their 
highest value from the genius of the artist would 
probably be left as examples and advertisements. 
We do not doubt that it would be worth the while 
of our most eminent goldsmiths to maintain a show- 
room in the Great Exhibition to be from time to 
time supplied with whatever is new and excellent 
in their current manufactures. The same may be 
surmised of our great drapery and silk mercers. 
What artist would not be glad to have a certain 
space assigned to him on the walls of the National 
Gallery on the easy condition of always having a 
picture hung there? In the Crystal Palace the 
artist and the artizan in silk, cotton, wool, metal, 
and so forth, might, under some such arrangement 
as we are proposing, obtain their National Gallery 
and Academy. Even in the series of costly and 
complicated machines in motion, we imagine that 
not a few of the most beautiful and interesting 
would be willingly allowed to remain. Most of 
these machines, we believe, are made in model, 
They cannot be sold or used in actual factories. 
If taken away, théy Will either be broken up or* 
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buried in local museums. Their proprietors would 
naturally prefer that they should remain as their 
advertisements and representatives in the great 
centre of observation. There is plenty of room, 
besides, for a winter garden. Indeed, the place 
is a garden even now :—and its beauties in that 
respect would increase with every year. The con- 
tributions of industry leave plenty of space for trees 
and shrubs and flowers. The elm‘and the palm tree 
here grow side by side :—and there will be room 
abundant for exotic plant and indigenous parterre. 
The works of mind and the works of nature already 
blend here with a harmony of tints and tones be- 
yond the power of imagination to have conceived. 
There never was an epic thought or an epic poem 
at once so vast and so full of beauty. The infinite 


multiplication of the Varieties have produced the’ 


first great Unity.—The place is even now all that 
the heart, the senses and the imagination can 
desire. 

It affords us pleasure to see that the suggestion 
for turning the Exhibition to educational pur- 
poses is being taken up in various ways and in 
various quarters. Profess.: Cowper has been lec- 
turing again to his pupils -n the Building this 
week. Yesterday Professor insted commenced a 
course of eight lectures in explanation of the 
mining processes, mineral products, and mineral 
manufactures forwarded for exhibition from 
various parts of the world. These discourses com- 
mence at nine o’clock in the morning—an hour 
before the general visitors are admitted,—and an 
additional charge is made to hear them. At 
Oxford a series of lectures have been delivered 
during the past week, in the different departments 
of science, preparatory to a general visit of the stu- 
dents of that University to the Exhibition,—which 
visit is announced to take place to-day. 

Among those who have become most familiar 
with the various aspects of the Palace of In- 
dustry, and who are most alive to its immense 
moral importance, there is a strong desire that the 
occasion should be marked by some public and 
honourable act which might grow up into a perma- 
nent institution, and become the outward histo- 
rical monument of the year eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one. An Order of Merit has long been talked 
about. The idea was first started by the Queen’s 
grandfather :—but troubles of State caused the 
scheme to be postponed. War, indifference, and 
want of fitting occasion have since served to defer 
its revival. The present year seems especially 
fitted for its birth. The world is at peace. Hos- 
tility to intellectual and scientific claims is 
silenced before the majestic figure which they 
here assume. In a few weeks Merit will have 
its second field-day in the Crystal Palace, and roy- 
alty will decorate the most eminent contributors. 
Why not go a step further?’ Why not inrol the 
most eminent of the eminent among the contribu- 
tors to this industrial collection into a permanent 
Order of Merit, conceived on a scale sufficiently 
large to admit the highest merit of every kind— 
literary, artistic, professional, and scientific? An 
order combining ‘‘all the talents” would probably 
be an object of honourable desire to those who have 
grown grey in intellectual service, while it would 
act as a powerful and chastening incentive to the 
ambition of the young. The mixture of merit 
would, at all events, prevent the honour awarded 
from being considered as a mere class distinction. 
What say our readers to the Order of the Palace 
of Glass :—the true Golden Fleece of the working 
minds of England? 

Among the minor features of the Exhibition 
which help to make its strange mysterious beauty 
come in at every sense, we may mention the musical 
performances. Some of the exhibiters employ 
persons there to play at intervals during the day,— 
others send in competent players only occasionally. 
The latter is especially the case with the organs :— 
as the whole beauty and power of these instruments 
can be brought out only by skilful performers. 
The proprietors of these instruments, we observe, 
are beginning to advertise the days and hours 
when they will be played. In a word, the whole 
Exhibition seems to be systematizing itself rapidly. 





ANIMAL SUBSTANCES USED IN MANUFACTURES, 
EXHIBITED IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


On the British side of the Palace of Glass there 
isa kind of arrangement by which British articles 
may be found under every one of the thirty classes 
into which the things exhibited are divided,—but 
it is very difficult to find the things belonging to 
these classes in the Colonies, India, China, Greece, 
France, or the other countries of the world. We 
have to pick our way as we can in endeavouring 
to bring before our readers features of the Exhibi- 
tion interesting to them and to us, which are made 
visible neither by thearrangements of the Executive 
Committee nor as yet in the Catalogue of the 
Messrs. Spicer & Clowes. 

Those who have gone round the gallery under 
the transept may have perhaps observed, near to 
Gray’s organ, an upright uninteresting-looking 
case labelled “Imports from Hull”; whilt sepa- 
rated from this by a few cases—one remarkable 
for a model of Gulliver bound hand and foot by his 
Lilliputian conquerors—is another labelled ‘ Im- 
ports from Liverpool.” In these two cases—of 
which the Liverpool one is fitted up with by far 
the best taste,—we have an epitome of the materials 
of much of the industry of our country. What is 
there that we use extensively in the working of 
our machines, in the weaving and dyeing of fabrics, 
in the making of furniture, cabinets, and a thou- 
sand convenient articles which even the ingenuity 
of Dr. Playfair cannot arrange—and which in his 
reports and lists go under the name “ Miscel- 
laneous”—not grown in this country, that is not 
to be found in these imports of Hull and Liver- 
pool? It was a happy decision of the Executive 
Committee to allow the exhibition of raw materials. 
If nothing new of this kind is exhibited, it is most 
instructive to have under the same roof the manu- 
factured article and the stuff from which it was 
made—the cotton pod and the calico and muslin— 
the hempen fibre and the ship's cable and sails,— 
the elephant’s tusk and the marvellous Indian 
carvings in ivory—the iron ore and the Sheffield 
blades. Tous, these raw materials, ranged side by 
side just as they were picked from the lap of nature, 
are full of interest. That ‘‘ Greek Slave” now so 
suggestive of life and beauty, was once a block of 
marble—the ‘‘ Amazon” was once metallic ore— 
those strings that utter delicious music were parts 
of a living animal—the materials of those silken 
fabrics were all spun by caterpillars,—the pearls 
on that diadem were formed by a shell-fish—those 
colours that dazzle on the fabrics of India and 
China are the produce of very humble plants. The 
distance between the raw material and the per- 
fected work is the measure of the conquest of 
man over the external world,—the record of that 
victory which the Crystal Palace first celebrates 
for the whole human family. 

To return to the imports of Liverpool and Hull. 
—We will first glance at the substances supplied 
from the animal kingdom;—as being more limited 
in their extent than those of the vegetable world. 
So limited is our general knowledge of the mate- 
rials used in arts and manufactures, that we ap- 
prehend it might be easily imagined that dead 
animals are of little use except for their flesh as 
food. The Liverpool case, in a series of specimens 
of the skins and furs of various species of animals 
belonging to the carnivorous and rodent tribes, 
indicates the value of this part of the animal for 
warm clothing. When the entire skin is not 
adapted for use, its constituents are valuable. 
Here are wools from the sheep, the llama and ‘the 
alpaca,—hairs from the horse, the ox and the 
rabbit,—imported from the East and West Indies, 
the old and new worlds, and used for weaving, 
and felting, and stuffing, beds, chairs, sofas and 
pillows. Nota particle of hair that grows on the 
back or in the tail of an animal that has not its 
uses in the arts. The bundles of bristles in the 
Hull case brought from Germany and other parts 
of Europe at once suggest that all the most valu- 
able forms of brushes, for whatever pu used, 
are made of the same materials. On the Pampas 
of America the wild horse spreads his mane and 
tail to the winds, and dashes fearlessly across the 
plains :—these creatures now constitute one of 





the great sources of the supply of horse-hair 4, 
Europe. 

Skins deprived of their hair are stil] Useful, 
The foot of the European is protected by the 
leather that is formed from the hides of the will 
oxen of America. The skins of small animals ap, 
imported into Liverpool from all parts of the w, 
to be used in the processes of ornamental leathe 
work. Should the skin not be good enough for 
leather, it may be boiled down and made into glue, 
The glue may be purified and made to assume th, 
character of pure gelatin. From almost all king 
of animal matter gelatin may be obtained and 
we may mention that, amongst animal subs 
used in manufactures it has received in Class [y 
the most extensive illustration. The case consis. 


ing of preparations of isinglass, which is but ap. 
other form of gelatin, not only affords fine specimens 
of this material, but indicates other uses for this 
substance in the arts besides those to which it js 
now applied. 

From the skins of animals, we turn to the pro- 


duce of their bodies. Here are horse grea» 
from Buenos Ayres— stearine from the whale 
lard from America,—seal oil from Newfoundland, 
These are only a few of the sources from whene 
are obtained that most necessary material of al] 
our manufacturing industry—oil for diminish; 
the friction of machinery. Without this agent, 
the ceaseless movement of the wheels that ar 
spinning fabrics, beating metals, moving ships, 
and transporting human beings from one place to 
another, could not be maintained. The demanj 
for oil for our machinery has given rise to the 
whale fisheries of the North and South Seas,—led 
to commercial exchanges with the inhabitants of 
the coast of Africa,—and is even now doing natu. 
rally more for the civilization of that country tha 
can ever be effected by the best devised artificial 
schemes of the philanthropists. We learn al» 
from these Liverpool imports that the better kinds 
of fat are divided into their two great constituents 
—fiuid oil and stearine: the former being used 
for burning in lamps,—the latter, being solid, is 
converted into candles. In Class IV. also will be 
found some beautiful specimens of stearine, both 
in its pure state and as manufactured into candles, 
In its former condition, it has a fine white colour; 
and being easily cut, it has been carved into 
various artistic forms having the appearance of 
the whitest marble. The consumption of all fatty 
matters in the formation of soap is also very large 
in this country.—While on the subject of thes 
animal products, we cannot but draw attention 
to the specimens of spermaceti—a fatty matter 
found in the whale—in the south gallery,—and 
more particularly to the gigantic specimens ex- 
hibited by Mr. Miller on the floor of the west 
nave. 

Amongst the animal products used in the arts, 
and brought into our ports from all parts of the 
world, are the horns of the deer, the buffalo, and 
the ox. The first are extensively employed in the 
manufacture of the handles of knives :—anda 
thousand articles of use and ornament are to be 
found in various parts of the building carved from 
the same materials. Combs, knife-handles, the 
parts of philosophical and musical instruments, 
the handles of umbrellas and sticks are manufie 
tured from the horns of the buffalo and the ox. 

Under the south gallery will be found amongst 
the minerals a very fine collection of the tusks of 
elephants. These are brought from Africa and 
Asia :—and whatsoever may be seen of ivory work 
in the building is derived from the rude tusks of 
these gigantic animals. 3 

In the Liverpool case we meet with materials 
which would hardly save under this law of class 
fication have appeared in the Exhibition. It might 
be supposed that however useful were the skin, 
the fat and the carcase of animals,—the bones a 
least were of no value. Not so. The bones of 
animals contain the same constituents as the bone 
of human beings,—and they nourish the plants 
from whence man derives the materials of his 
growth. Thus, the bones of horses, oxen and other 
animals are imported from all parts of the world 
to be used as manure by our farmers. It is also 
for this purpose that the various kinds of gust 
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= imported from America and Africa :—and 
these form a distinguishing feature of the Liver- 
limports. The ingredient which all these sub- 
_ contain is, the phosphate of lime. The 
pones of animals are also largely employed in the 
manufacture of buttons, and for the handles of 
knives, the fittings of instruments, and various 
urposes. 
7 ue but a few of the materials derived 
from the higher forms of animals and which con- 
tribute so abundautly to the beauty and interest of 
the Great Exhibition. We can only mention as 
additional articles of import, the feathers of birds, 
swan’s skin, and swan’s down, the shell of the tor- 
toise, the sound of the sturgeon (isinglass), the 
teeth of the hippopotamus, quills from the porcu- 
pine, and the various forms of whalebone. 

The lower or invertebrate animals, though not 
w generally useful, yet yield products of consider- 
able value. If we doubt this, we need but cast 
our eyes over the silken fabrics, and the articles 
jnto which silk enters as an ingredient, to be at 
once assured of the importance of the silkworm 
toman. This humble co-operator with man, the 
caterpillar of a moth, is spinning its cocoons in 
almost every part of the world. The raw silk is 

t from China, the East Indies, and Italy, to 
supply the manufactures of Great Britain. Al- 
though dependent on foreign countries for silk, 
and paying above two millions of pounds annually 
for it, the specimens of silk in the south gallery 
exhibited by Mrs. Dodge of Godalming show that 
the creature which produces that article may be 
reared in this country, and may yet become a 
source of wealth to our labouring classes. Guern- 
a, to, has sent specimens of silk produced in that 


Next to the silkworms amongst the insect tribes, 
come the bees. These useful little creatures have, 
our readers already know, been highly honoured 
by the Executive Committee. Of all the animal 
workers that contribute to the interest of the Ex- 
hibition, they alone are allowed to display here 
their executive skill. By arranging Mr. Nutt’s 
glass hives in the inside of the building at the back 
of the great organ in the transept and allowing the 
bees to come in from without, the whole myste 
of honey and wax making is shown. In the South 
Gallery are numerous specimens of the comb and 
honey of the bee. In the Liverpool imports it 
will be seen that bees make wax in all parts of the 
world,—and Asia, Africa, America and Europe 
send to us this article of use. Not very obvious 
are its uses ;—but as we go on from case to case in 
the Exhibition, we shall see that its value is great. 
The most beautiful of the specimens of artificial 
flowers on the east side of the North Gallery are 
made of wax; and in both the British and the 
Foreign departments the wax figures—whether 
forornament or for amusement—are very numerous. 

Amongst the lower animals, the shell-fish con- 
tribute many important materials. The nacre in 
the interior of many is used for making artificial 
pearls. The handles of knives and the pearl-work 
of cabinet-making—such as is seen in the specimens 
of mother-of-pearl working in Class XX VIIL., in 
the North Gallery—are the results of the working 
up of the shell of various ies of mollusc. The 
pearl itself is formed in the interior of a bivalve 

Conch shells are used for cameos and por- 
clain. Upwards of three hundred tons of cowries 
are imported annually into Liverpool for the pur- 
= re-exportation as money to the coasts of 


Butwemuststop.—We cannot dwell on cochineal, 
blistering flies, sponge, coral, and other products 
of the lower animals which are exhibited,—and 
contribute in various ways to the grand result 
presented by the spectacle of the Glass Palace. 


GLASS. 


The injurious effects of restrictive duties and of 
‘cise supervision have been shown in a very 
striking manner in our glass manufacture. When 
apiece of glass could not be moved from the furnace, 
even if returned to it again, without payment of a 
ty, and under the eye of an exciseman,—there 
Was small inducement for any man to try an expe- 





riment. The result of this was, that England was 
behind all Europe in her glass manufacture, though 
possessing the purest and best materials for the 
purpose. The sands of Allum Bay in the Isle of 
Wight, of Lynn, of Aylesbury, and of many other 
spots are as purely siliceous as could be desired. 
Our chemists can prepare the purest alkalis,—yet 
we made bad glass. It is but a few years since 
the hindrances have been removed, and the result 
has been most satisfactory :—as is proved by the 
glass now adorning the Building in Hyde Park. 

Whether we regard the sheet glass in the build- 
ing itself, the flint glass, or crystal, in Osler’s 
fountain, the plate glass in the Spital Fields’ 
trophy, or the various ornamental and useful works 
in Class XXIV.,—we have evidence of a con- 
siderable improvement in a manufacture in which 
we had for a long period made no advances. In 
some departments weare even now behind, although 
our manufacturers are making great progress. Our 
optical glass is still defective; and the Trinity 
Board are compelled to procure their dioptric 
apparatus for lighthouses from France, because 
our glass-makers cannot equal the lenses made in 
Paris. In the nave are two of these lighthouse 
arrangements :—beautiful combinations adopted 
under the direction of science for the purposes of 
humanity. One is manufactured in Birmingham, 
—the other is French. In these we have exem- 
plified our deficiencies :—and learning these—one 
of the great gains of the Exhibition—we hope to 
witness a speedy improvement. 

Messrs. Chance Brothers exhibit some fine spe- 
cimens of optical glass. They are not yet ground 
and polished,—but judging from their present con- 
dition they appear to be of considerable purity. 
Some sand from the Wenham Lake is exhibited, 
and several specimens of flint glass made from it. 
These are peculiarly colourless :—and if this be 
due entirely to the quality of the sand, it must cer- 
tainly prove of great value to the glass-maker. 

Messrs. Apsley Pellatt & Co. have some very 
interesting revivals of the old Venetian styles of 
manufacture,—particularly the gilded glass; and 
in addition to their examples of pressed and cut 
glass, they have in one of their chandeliers cer- 
tainly produced some very fine specimens of prisms, 
beautiful in colour and very free from specks or 
striation. 

The Bohemian glass has been long celebrated 
for its hardness and the beauty of the colours im- 
parted to it. Many examples of Bohemian glass 
of superior excellence are to found in the Foreign 
Department of this Exhibition :—but we conceive 
that many of the colours produced by Messrs. Powell 
& Sons, of Whitefriars, are equal to the best Con- 
tinental specimens. 

Messrs. Osler, in their great fountain, have cer- 
tainly produced a very fine variety of flint glass,— 
containing, we presume, from its high refracting 
powers, a great quantity of lead :—and in the 
candelabra made for Her Majesty we have an 
equally colourless and pellucid glass. The other 
examples from these works prove the attention 
that is now paid to the manufacture of a material 
which rivals the choicest of Nature’s gems. In 
chemical glass—glass which will stand a high tem- 
perature without suffering fusion, and bear without 
cracking moderate changes of temperature—we 
are still deficient. Bohemia and different manu- 
factories in Germany yet supply the English 
market.—Our plate glass is superior to any other. 
We are not disposed to regard the large plate at 
the western end of the building as the choicest 
example,—nor do we consider that in the Console 
glass and table about the centre of the main avenue 
as particularly perfect ; but some of the examples 
in the furniture department, others in the gallery, 
and those in the Trophy are of the finest manufac- 
ture. The patent rough plate glass of Messrs. 
Hartley, of Sunderland, intended for the ridge and 
furrow roofing, may be regarded as leading to a 
new system of architecture; which we trust will 
extend, and secure to our dwellings the advantage 
of all the light which in this insular climate we can 
hope to enjoy.—There are other matters in our 
glass manufacture to which we may return. 











FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Egypt, May 9. 

ALTHOUGH it is well known that antiquarian 
researches might still be prosecuted with great 
success in Egypt, very few excavations have of 
late been undertaken. Many reasons conspire to 
produce and justify inactivity :—among the chief 
of which is the fear that anything that might be 
discovered, unless capable of being removed entire, 
would be subject at once to destruction, or at least 
disfigurement. The remains of the large temple 
recently uncovered, under the auspices of the 
French, at Sakkara, were much injured before 
the excavator, whose intention merely was to take 
drawings, had time to effect his purpose, and re- 
bury the ruins. 

It is difficult to account for these mutilations,— 
generally performed by the Arabs of the neigh- 
bourhood. They do not certainly arise from a 
love of wanton destruction ; but probably are the 
result of mingled motives of superstition and self- 
interest, developing themselves under circum- 
stances which we can scarcely comprehend. A 
very curious collection might be made of the 
ideas of the Egyptians respecting the ancient 
monuments of their land. They look on them 
as the work of Spirits and Powers that existed 
countless ages ago,—before the time of Suleiman 
Ibn Daood ; and believe in wonderful stories of 
their edification and overthrow. Whilst anti- 
quaries labour to ex ow stones of such vast 
magnitude were exalted their positions in tem- 
ple and pyramid, the Arabs give credence to the 
efficacy of a Magic Wood ; and this notion of theirs, 
that nought but supernatural agency could have 
produced buildings so stupendous, conveys perhaps 
better than any elaborate description an idea of 
their grandeur. In some cases, it is supposed that 
the influence of the genii still continues: — and 
superstition defends whilst it would otherwise 
suggest destruction. The whole country is studded 
with places where hidden treasures are asserted to 
lie ; but nobody meddles with them, for guardian 
spirits hover round, and would strike with death 
or madness whoever should attempt unpermitted 
to disturb the wealth of the accursed dynasties of 
old. Now and then, it is true, discoveries are 
accidentally made ; but Government undertakes 
to make up for the forbearance of the devils, and 
the assertion of the rights of lord of the manor 
brings sufficient evils on the unfortunate treasure- 
finder. As is well known, Europeans are believed 
to be often actuated by a desire to discover buried 
gold in their visits to the ruins, and this is one 
reason why they are so seldom allowed to go 
thither alone. I have more than once had pointed 
out to me the locality of a Kiz (for so these supposed. 
repositories of wealth are termed); but circum- 
stances have never rendered it convenient to make 
excavations, although these vague reports some- 
times have turned out correct. 

Fear seems to be more powerful than cupidity 
in nine cases out of ten. Occasionally, however, 
instances occur in which the terrors of the super- 
natural world are set at nought. Not very long 
ago, three Levantine young men of Alexandria 
became acquainted with a Maghrebbi, or Man 
from the West—ever the land of mystery to the 
Egyptian—as is the East to us. Their talk often 
fell on the subject of money,—what subject so 
agreeable to them ’—and it was not long before 
they touched on hidden treasures. The Magh- 
rebbi affected to speak with some contempt of the 
paltry pots of gold that occupied the imaginations 
of the Arabs; and was brought at last to confess 
that he possessed a magical secret by which he 
could bestow incalculable riches on others, though 
not on himself. The needy youths jumped at the 
idea; and professed themselves willing to encounter 
any reasonable amount of Divine wrath, in order 
to become very wealthy, roll about in their 
carriages, and emulate the consuls and the great 
merchants. Terms being agreed on, they set to 
work in the following manner.— A house was 
taken in a retired quarter; and to this ninety 
balasses, or large earthern jars, destined to contain 
the gold, were removed. All that was necessary — 
was, to remain forty days and forty nights sbut 
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up in the principal room of this house, living on 
meagre fare, whilst at stated intervals the Magh- 
rebbi was to burn perfumes and perform incanta- 
tions. He stipulated for an advance of 3,000 
piastres, in order to entertain the poor attached to 
a. certain mosque in Cairo ; and was to receive the 
moderate sum of 10,000 more piastres (100/.) when 
the balasses were filled with gold. Well, the forty 
days were passed in the manner prescribed ; and 
the youths were at length told to go down and 
look at their treasure. They repaired to the lower 
rooms,—and sure enough, beheld the jars brimming 
over with strange looking coins. As may easily 
be imagined, they embraced each other for joy; 
nd when the Maghrebbi modestly claimed his 
10,000 piastres, bade him take one, two, any 
number of the jars. 
forbidden to handle this gold under penalty of 
losing his power, or to take more than he had 
asked. The youths therefore went forth to raise 
the money; and not finding the matter very easy, 
were fain to reveal the truth to a Levantine mer- 
chant, who agreed to make the necessary advance 
on condition of being admitted as a partner. He 
went to the house,—and looking at the balasses, 
burst out laughing, and declared them to be 
empty. But the youths still persisted that they 
were full,—remaining under the influence of an 
extraordinary hallucination :—and the Maghrebbi 
e clamorous for his money. A quarrel 
ensued,—the matter got abroad,—and the whole 
party were carried offto prison. It is probable that 
the Wise Man of the West will find himself in a 
scrape,—as the families of pod pe men declare 
that he has burned drugs, wu incantations, and 
prescribed a diet and mode of life calculated pur- 
ly to produce insanity. He is generally be- 
ieved to be a very powerful magician, who really 
‘discovered the gold by means of the faith of these 
poor young men ; and removed it all whilst they 
went away to fetch his reward, leaving behind 
only its phantasm visible solely to his three dupes. 

As I have above observed, the great objection 
the natives have always had to Europeans visiting 
ruins in the East is, the fear that they come to dis- 
cover and carry away the hidden treasures ; though 
of what use they can be, buried in the bowels of the 
earth, and what detriment can arise from their re- 
moval, it is difficult to understand. Antiques, even 
the rudest and most worthless as to material, are by 
many considered as talismans. The prohibition that 
has so long existed on the exportation of antiquities 
may be said tohave given universal satisfaction, —ex- 
cept to such as were actually engaged in the sale of 
those articles; and it is possible that the population 
dreams of a day to come when it will be lawful and 
safe for them to rifle the magic treasures which 
they everywhere believe to abound. 

This leads me to mention, that a great exception 
to the prohibition on export has been very liberally 
made by the Egyptian Government to Dr. Abbott 
in the case of his Museum. It was anticipated by 
some that the plan which I mentionedalittle time ago 
of transporting it to England or America would 
be frustrated by a rigid adherence to the rule laid 
down : however, on its being properly represented 
that a British subject had been engaged some twenty 
years, and had expended a large sum, in getting 
together an unique collection, and that all his time 
and money would be thrown away if he were unable 
to remove it from Cairo,—Abbas Pasha, with a 
promptitude which I cheerfully record, granted the 
required permission ; and a portion of the Museum, 
which will fill, I learn, in all above a hundred 
enormous cases, is already on its way to England. 
I remember some years ago being particularly 
struck with the order and richness of this well- 
known collection. Since that time the new disco- 
veries in the neighbourhood of Sakkara and Gizeh, 
as well as communications from the upper country, 
have enabled the indefatigable Doctor to make very 
extensive additions; so that though I am ashamed 
to say I envy our American brethren the possible 
possession of such a treasure, I confess I would 
rather hear of its being waylaid and stopped in 
England. Indeed, there appears to be some hope 
' that this may prove to be the case. 

There is no other news stirring here likely much 
' to interest your readers, Many will have heard, 


But he said he was strictly’ 





however, of the Mosque erected in the citadel of 
Cairo by him who is still called the Great Pasha. 
Though not remarkable for vastness of design or 
elegance of execution, this building, placed as it is 
in a magnificent position, with an enormous dome, 
and two tall minarets about three hundred feet 
high, crowns the City of Victory in a very impos- 
ing manner, and salutes the eye of the traveller 
from Bedresheen to the Barrage. It contains the 
tomb of Mohammed Ali, who (probably from the 
marked failure of his reasoning faculties towards 
the end of his life) died in the odour of sanctity, 
and is now considered as a Sheikh. Men of power 
often degenerate into saints after their death. In 
this case great honour still continues to be paid to 
the memory of the great man. The Sultan, Abd- 
el-Mejid himself, is said to have composed with his 
own mind and written with his own hand the in- 
scriptions that are to adorn the tomb. At any rate, 
he has just sent them, magnificently carved, to be 
put up in their proper position. They arrived in 
Cairo the other day; and being placed in carriages 
and concealed with crimson drapery,—guarded by 
soldiers and attended by great men and officials, 
welcomed with volleys of artillery and respectfully 
received by His Highness the present Viceroy, 
—were safely deposited in the Citadel. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE Ragged School system—an admirable sys- 
tem with an absurd and offensive name—grows 
apace in the metropolis,—especially since its friends 
adopted as a part of it the industrial training which 
we so long and earnestly advocated as its necessary 
adjunct. During the past year seven new schools 
have been opened and more than eleven hundred 
new scholars appear on the books of the society. 
The industrial school has obtained the aid of thir- 
teen additional unpaid teachers and provision for 
nearly three hundred more pupils. Than the task 
to which these unpaid teachers have devoted their 
leisure hours we know of nothing more praise- 
worthy. Whether the meed of honour fall to them 
or not, these men are the true workers in the 
cause of humanity and civilization,—because they 
are working at the well-heads. If the world shall 
prove to be better in the future than it has been 
in the past, the poor less vicious, the streets less 
filled with crime, police and armies less needed 
for the preservation of order, it will be to men like 
these and to work like theirs that the amelioration 
willbemainly traceable. The totalnumber of schools 
belonging to the Union is at the present time 102; 
of Sunday scholars, 10,861; of week-day scholars, 
6,021; of evening scholars, 5,572 ; attending the 
industrial schools, 2,062; paid teachers, 180. 
During the year 3 girls and 81 boys have been 
enabled to emigrate by the mutual efforts of the 
Union and local schools, making a total, up to 
the present time, of 307 young persons rescued 
from crime to honest industry. These are 
results which must encourage to renewed efforts. 
That the public appreciate the exertions of the 
committee, is seen in the fact of their being able 
to show a good and sufficient subscription list. 
For the past year the expenditure of the Society 
amounted to 3,076/. 15s. 6d., the receipts to 3,287/. 
11s. 11d., leaving a balance on the year of 210/. 15s. 
6d. in favour of the Society. The accounts received 
from the young emigrants continue on the whole 
very promising. Some of the children so provided 
for have remitted small sums of money to their 
parents in England ; and the boys sent from the 
Grotto Passage Schools have already repaid the 
whole amount of the money advanced to them for 
the outfit and voyage. 

Lord Rosse gave his second Soirée as President 
of the Royal Society on Saturday last. On no 
previous occasion of the kind do we remember 
seeing so many eminent scientific men assembled. 
The noble President’s hospitality has been extended 
to the savans of foreign countries,—and they num- 
bered strongly at this scientific réwnion. 

It will be interesting to our readers to be told 
that Mr. Gould’s collection of humming birds, of 
which we gave our readers some account in our 
recent notice [ante, p. 431] of the Zoological Gar- 
dens—and which has been long known to scientific 
menasof surpassing beauty—hasnow been arranged 





in the new room built for their reception by the 
Society,—and may be seen by the visitors 4 the 
gardens. The collection has been lent to the Sor: 
by Mr. Gould,—and forms a new and chargi, 
feature in this place of many attractions, We 
not sure that we shall not be tempted to enterini, 
a more detailed description of this beautiful display 

We are sorry to find it stated in the ) 
Mercury that the Common Council of that 
by a majority of twenty-one to eighteen, have mem. 
diated the bargain which they made some time 
with the proprietors of the Royal Institution f, 
the transfer of that building and its valuable om, 
tents to the burgesses of Liverpool. As weg, 
before explained, the condition on which the Gg. 
mittee of the Royal Institution agreed to trans: 
their property to the corporation was, that a am 
of not less than 7001. a-year should be expended in 
the maintenance of the existing departments ¢ 
the Institution, irrespective of the amount to t, 
devoted to the establishment and maintenaneeiof, 
free public library in connexion with it, Ty, 
Council, at a recent meeting, directed that th 
7002. should be applied, not to the support of the 
museum alone, but also to the establishment of , 
free library and the expenses of the botanic garda, 
The stipulation made by the proprietors of th 
Royal Institution for the expenditure of thisem 
of money on the museum was made solely with 
the view of its being kept in its present statef 
efficiency; and now, they properly demur at, 
departure from the principal condition on which 
they agreed to part with their property for the 
public benefit. On Monday, a resolution waspn. 
posed to the Council in strict conformity with th 
arrangement assented to in the first instanee— 
but was rejected :—‘“‘ and with it,” says the local 
journal, ‘‘falls to the ground the scheme by which 
it was intended to provide for the people of this 
great town the means of rational amusementand 
intellectual enjoyment at a trifling expenditure of 
the public money.”—-We must say, that ther. 
poration of Liverpool — perhaps after that of 
London the richest in the world—comes very 
poorly out of this negotiation. It is altogether 
unreasonable in them to expect that the pro 
prietors of the Royal Institution should give up 
their valuable collection without obtaining proper 
guarantees that it will be maintained in at least its 
present state of completeness. 

The British Beneficent Institution, founded for 
the purpose of allowing 30/. a-year to the widows 
and unmarried daughters of naval and military 
officers, artists, men of letters, barristers, hankers, 
clergymen, and other of the higher classes whom 
misfortunes have overtaken in their old age, con- 
tinuesto receive an amount of support which enables 
it to minister to a few isolated cases of distress :— 
but not, of course, sufficient to enable it to relieve 
a tithe of the well-established and most painful 
reverses of fortune which come under the notice of 
its committee. The receipts for the year amount 
to 1,045/. 

The Academy of Sciences in Paris has elected 
two new corresponding members. M. Moquit- 
Tandon, of Toulouse, replaces the late M. in 
the Botanical section; and Mr. Bond, the well- 
known Professor of Cambridge University in the 
United States, fills up the vacancy in the Astro- 
nomical section occasioned by the death of M. 
Svanberg. 

The house, in Berlin, wherein dwelt the cele: 
brated philosopher Moses Mendelssohn, has been 
purchased by the Hebrew community of that eity, 
for the purpose of founding therein, with the appr 
bation of the Government, a school in which poor 
orphans may, without distinction of religion, be 
taught some means of earning their bread.—The 
fact is worth putting on record at this time, #4 
hint to certain enlightened legislators in the British 
Houses of Parliament. 

The Catalogue of the five hundred and twenty: 
first Leipsic book fair, held in the Easter of ts 
year, presents a variety of some importance on 
five hundred and twenty Catalogues which have 
preceded it. The books are classed not only te, 
betically according to the authors’ names, 


systematically in the order of the subjects. —Aceotd> Btn 
ing to this Catalogue, the number of books 
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~ Germany in the six months since the last fair 


spoants to 3,684,—and 1,136 more are in the 


Pe, are obliged unwillingly to postpone an ac- 
+ of some recent autograph sales of — 
- _including the sale at Sotheby’s of Mr. 
wes well-known collection. We shall, how- 
make good our arrear in this matter next 
es In the mean time, we may mention that 
she highly interesting letters from Shelley to his 
wie were bought in by Sir Percy Shelley,—that 
ihe letters from Shelley to Godwin, Graham, &c., 
yee bought for publication by Mr. Moxon, — 
"iat the larger and better portion of the Byron 
jwoks and poetry was bought by Mr. Murray, of 
le Breet. 
‘At the eleventh hour, and on a very small scale, 
the police authorities have undertaken to do some- 
‘¢ towards simplifying the vast labyrinth of 
—_ streets, on behalf of the many provincials 
yi strangers who may be within our gates during 
the tsummer. Ata few of the points where 
ing roads commence or intersect each other, 
ie terminating point of each line of route has 
een painted at the corner beneath the particular 
ume of the thoroughfare. For example, at the 
dd bend of High Street, Bloomsbury, where it 
cmmunicates with St. Giles’s, we read,—‘ Broad 
Sireet, leading to Charing Cross,’ on the left-hand 
sie‘ Broad Street, leading to Piccadilly,’ on the 
nght. So far as it goes, this isa real improvement, 
snd one that has been long required. If simi- 
ir notifications were extended to the whole metro- 
lis, it would be of use, not only to the foreigner 
who visits us for a week, the provincial who spends 
withusa month every year, and the recent settler 
inthe great city, but even to those who are “‘to 
the manner born.” No man does, or can, know 
Iondon in all its details. What does the resident 
at the West End know of the crowded streets, 
courts, lanes, and alleys east of the East India 
Howe? How many dwellers in St. John’s Wood 
wuld find their way unaided about Bermondsey 
md Lock’s Fields? Is there a man in London 
who having ventured beyond his usual beat, has 
wt found himself false in his reckoning? What 
can be found equal to the remembrance 
dall the names, affluents, bearings, and geogra- 
hical positions of twenty thousand streets? The 
dues and turns and windings of London might 
mike the study of a life-time. Each year that 
juses, adding its 60,000 souls to the population 
and 15,000 to the number of houses, makes the 
qilgreater. Ifthe statesmen of Elizabeth found 
too large to feed and govern in their day, 
wiat would they think of the London of 1851? 
Soner or later, a change of nomenclature, an im- 
porement of system, must take place in regard to 
the registry of streets; and it might be effected 
tw that attention is forcibly directed to the sub- 
jet as well as hereafter. A great simplification 
night be obtained quickly, quietly, and at a slight 
tapense, with little alteration of the present plan, 
meely by adopting a more minute notation. For 
mstance, we would suggest that instead ofa single 
lume being painted up at the end of each street, as 
i present, the entire topography of the street 
timld be indicated, with the streets which empty 
nto iton either side, those which cross it, and that 
ivhich it terminates. All this could be easily 
ind briefly expressed. Take Bond Street :—at the 
Onord Street end of this thoroughfare we would 
have some such inscription as the following :— 
NEW BOND STREET.—OLD BOND STREET. 
Brook | Street. 
GROSVENOR | STREET. 
Bruton Srrget.| Conpuir Street. 
CLIFFORD STREET. 
Grarron STREcT. 
Buriineton GARDENS. 
PICCADILLY. 





At the Piccadilly end of the street, the same in- 
phon would appear in the reverse order. The 
ntages of such a system to all persons, native 
‘ranger, in finding their way about the streets 

> ndon are too obvious to need pointing out. 
usist the same object at night, we would sug- 
mlarging on a hint formerly thrown out— 

on the lamps which stand at the corners of 


the house opposite to which it stands, and the name 
of the street opening into it at that point, with the 
addition of that ofthe thoroughfare to which it leads: 
thus—‘‘ Oxford Street (000)—Bond Street—Picca- 
dilly.” How much of the time of the dwellers in 
cities would be saved by the perfection of such 
arrangements as these !—This week, the Police 
Commissioners have published a list of cab-fares— 
very inaccurate by the way—from the Exhibition 
Palace to the clubs, theatres and other places of 
resort in the metropolis; and have issued some 
stringent bye-laws with a view to check the ten- 
dency to abuse and extortion which a? 
characterizes the London Cabman. In a few 
days the list will be corrected of its errors,— 
and then it will doubtless be a considerable 
protection to the public. But the fares are 
all calculated from one centre,—and that only 
a temporary centre. The cab-system needs an 
entire reform ; and we think it would not be 
impossible to devise some means for checking the 
abuses of which so many complaints are made. 
These things are managed much better in Paris 
and in Berlin. In the main streets, if nowhere 
else, the mileage might be marked. The difficulty 
is to find a proper centre :—the Bank, the Post 
Office or Charing Cross ? But why not have several 
centres? Charing Cross for the west—the Post 
Office for the east—the Obelisk for the south. 
From these points the mileage might be marked on 
the lamp-posts, or at every street corner. —We 
throw out these hints for the consideration of those 
whom they may concern. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW 

PEN.—Admission (from Eight o'clock till Seven), 1s; Cata- 
logue, 1s. JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, RB.A., Sec. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS.— The 
FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 
at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, from Nine till Dusk.—Ad- 

tt 1a; Catal 6d. GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 





The ORIGINAL DIORAMA, Regent's Park.—NOW_ EX- 
HIBITING, Two highly interesting Pictures, each 70 feet broad 
and 50 feet high, representing MOUNT ATNA., in Sicily, during 
an Eruption ; and the ROYAL CASTLE of STOLZENFELS on 
the Rhine, with various effects. Admission to both Pictures only 
One Shilling.—Children under twelve years, half-price. Open from 
Ten till Six. eae Fr an macs 

GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. — The 
Diorama of the OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, exhibiting the 
following places, viz., Southampton, Bay of Biscay, Cintra, Tarifa, 
the ages, Gibeaiter. Algiers, Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, Suez. the 
Red Sea, Aden, Ceylon, Madras, Calcutta, and the addition of the 
“Taj Mehal,” the exterior by moonlight, the beautiful gateway, 

orgeous interior, is NOW OPEN DAILY, at Twelve, 
Eight.—Admission, 18., 28. 6d. and 38, Doors open half- 
an-hour before each representation. 





TOURISTS’ GALLERY. — Mr, Charles Marshall's GRAND 
TOUR OF EUROPE, Great Moving Diorama, Large Hall, Lei- 
cester Square (Linwood Gallery), presents to thespectator imagerial 
visits to the most remarkable cities of Europe, the Scenery down 
the Danube to Constantinople, — Rome,— Venice, — Excursions 
through Switzerland over the Alps,—Napoleon’s great work, the 
Tunnelled Gorge of Gondo, of the Simplon Pass,—The Bernese 
Alps and the sublime Mont Blanc,—Excursions down the pietu- 
resque Rhine and home,—The White Cliffs of Britain. Accompanied 
by historical and statistical descriptions.—Hours of Exhibition at 
Twelve, Three, and Eight o’clock. Admission, 1s. Reserved Seats, 
2s, ; Stalls, 38, 


The largest SACRED DIORAMA ever exhibited. — JERU- 
SALEM and the HOLY LAND. e accuracy and beauty of 
this magnificent series of moving Pictures have been testified by 
Lord Lindsay, Author of ‘ Letters from the Holy Land,’ as well as 
by many other eminent travellers who have visited Palestine. 
Painted under the direction of Mr. W. Bevery, from actual 
Sketches by Mr. W. H. Bartverr, Author of * Walks about 

erusalem, &c. Now Exhibiting Daily, with splendid Musical 
and Dioramic Effects, at Twelve, Three, and Hight o'clock. 
Admission, 1s.; Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. 

ST. GEORGE’S GALLERY, HYDE PARK CORNER. 





MR. ALBERT SMITH’S ENTERTAIN MENT.— Mr. Albert 
Smith will give his new and popular Entertainment, “THE 
OVERLAND MAIL,” illustra by a series of Dioramic Views, 

inted expressly, b: r. W. Beverty, at the Marylebone 
pre and Scientifie Institution, Edwards Street, Portman 
Square, on FRIDAY EVENING NEXT, Lary Doors open at 
Half-past Seven ; commence at Eight o’clock.—Admission, Re- 
served oan, 3a.; Unreserved, 28.—Members of the Institution 
may obtain Tickets at half the above prices. 





SCIENTIFIC 





SOCIETIES. 

Royat.—May 15.—The Earl of Rosse, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—A paper was read entitled 
‘Report of Observations made upon the Tidal 
Streams of the English Channel] and the German 
Ocean,’ by Capt. Beechey. 


GEOGRAPHICAL.— April 28.—The President, 
Capt. Smyth, R.N., in the chair.—C. Evans, Esq. 
was elected a Fellow.—The paper read was ‘On 
the Geography of Southern Peru,’ by W. Bollaert, 





Ptoughfares there might be painted thenumber of 


districts of Chilé, examined the coast of Conception 
for coal, explored the volcanic island of Juan Fer- 
nandez, and steered for Peru,—the wretched 
pearance of some parts of the coast of which, 
without a sign of vegetation or hope of rain, is 
perhaps compensated by its preservation of guano, 
nitrate of soda, and other saline bodies. Mr, 
Bollaert described Arica,—also the picturesque: 
city of Arequipa, built of lava, and situate at the 
foot of its snow-clad volcano, determined by Mr, 
Pentland to be 18,300 feet above the level of the 
sea. The desert plains, with their vast tracks of 
moving semicircular sand-hills (medanos), some- 
times overwhelming the traveller under their 
shifting masses, were described. A large portion 
of the communication was devoted to the examina- 
tion of the province of Tarapaca. Mr. Bollaert 
described its rocky mountains, its mines of silver, 
its desert plains, offering to the thirsty traveller, 
instead of water, the mirage; and its extensive 
supplies of nitrate of soda, so useful to the manu- 
facturer and agriculturist. He met with buried 
forests of fossil trees; and he mentioned the docile 
Llama and Alpaca, contrasted with the wild 
Vicuiia and the roving Huanaco of the mountains, 
Mr. Bollaert believed that the huge range of 
Lirima, in the Cordillera Real, will, on further 
investigation, prove to be the culminating point 
of the new world, at present sup to be 24,000 
to 25,000 feet above the sea. r having crossed 
the Abra de Pichuta, a lofty pass in the Andes, 
15,000 feet. high, Mr. Bollaert reached the volcano. 
of Isluga. From this, he directed his course south- 
west to the curious water volcanoes of Puchultisa. 
The Indian town of Chiapa, 9,000 feet above the 
level of the ocean, lies at the foot of the beautiful 
mountain of Tata Jachura, 17,000 to 18,000 feet 
in height, which he, accompanied by his friend Mr. 
George Smith, successfully ascended, after encoun- 
tering and overcoming severe obstacles. The 
paper concluded with Mr. Bollaert’s tour from 
Cobija, in Bolivia, by the coast of the Desert of 
Atacama to Chilé, for the purpose of investigating 
the reported masses of meteoric iron (the Atacama 
meteorite) ; the route to which he gave from Co- 
piapo, — whence he proceeded vid Huasco and 
Coquimbo to Valparaiso. 

Sir W. Parish, with respect to the meteoric iron 
alluded to from Atacama, said, the first specimens 
of that iron were sent by him to this country in 
1826 or 1827, and occasioned much interest at the 
time, from the tradition of the Indian inhabitants. 
of the country where they wefe found, that the 
mineral in question existed in a vein, and had 
been scattered over the adjoining plains by a 
voleanic explosion (reventazone)—a belief in which 
they still persist:—although men of science in 
Europe, from the analysis of the iron in question, 
maintain that it is of meteoric origin ; the compo- 
sition being identical with that of other known 
meteoric productions. 

A number of specimens of the ores of California 
were laid before the Society for inspection, by 
General Walbridge and J. W. Wright, Esq., late 
member in Congress for that State. After a state- 
ment by the latter of these gentlemen respecting 
the general condition of the State, and more par- 
ticularly its immense capabilities for the production 
of gold, silver, and quicksilver, Sir R. Murchison 
stated that Mr. Wright and General Walbridge 
had certainly brought to this country the most in- 
structive as well as the richest collection of gold ore 
from California that he had seen,—and thanked the 
former gentleman for the clear manner in which 
he had explained how, from the higher parts of 
the auriferous zone, the boulders of quartz con- 
taining gold became smaller in size as the observer’ 
descended towards the low country, and finally 
passed into small gravel and gold dust in the 
lower tracts. Sir Roderick then gave a short 
sketch of what. he believed to be the relations of 
the various rock masses composing the framework of. 
the Sierra Nevada, and pointed out that the cen- 
tral and culminating ridge of granite was devoid 
of all ore. The chief and original matrix of the 
gold being unquestionably the quartz rock, which. 
is in juxtaposition to the granite, and which rises 
higher on the sides of the chain than any of 





Esq. The author, after having visited the mining 


the slaty rocks with which it is associated, there 
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could, he said, be no doubt that the immensel 
rich and vast accumulations of coarse drift, whic 
were piled up like gigantic mole-hills on the slopes 
below the quartz, had all been derived by ancient 
convulsions and great former debacles from the 
auriferous veins in that rock. Whilst he admitted 
that the wealth of these vast heaps of ancient rub- 
bish did, through the hacking down and trituration 
of the mountain side, afford a very copious supply 
of gold, which it would probably take many years 
to exhaust, he still retained his opinions, as ex- 
pressed at various public meetings in the last two 
years, that the idea, now becoming prevalent in 
America, that the mining in the solid rock would 
be found more profitable than digging in the drift, 
would prove fallacious, and that on this point, the 
gold veins of California would prove to be similar 
to those of all other countries, in being richer 
toward the surface than when followed down to 
great depth. 





GeroLocicaL.—May 14.—W. Hopkins, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—L. J. Mackie, Esq. was 
-elected a Fellow. The following communications 
were read :— 
1. ‘On the last great Denudation of the Rocks 
within and around the Weald of Sussex, Surrey, 
.and Kent; and on the Distribution of the Chalk- 
flint Drift in which Fossil Mammalia are entombed,’ 
by Sir R. I. Murchison.—After showing that the 
- central mass of the Weald, consisting of Hastings 
sands and clays, is free from all superficial mate- 
rials drifted from the other and surrounding forma- 
tions, and also from all those extinct fossil mam- 
malia which elsewhere are imbedded in them, the 
author indicates a zone of such drift on either side 
of the central nucleus, and chiefly covering por- 
tions of the lower greensand and Weald clay. In 
following the southern zone of this drift, from near 
Petersfield, on the west, where it consists of angu- 
lar chalk-flints only, to the tract described by Mr. 
Martin around Pulborough, on the east, it becomes 
-enriched by the addition of fragments of car- 
stone or ‘‘clinkers” and chert of the lower green- 
. sand; and hence a transport from west to east 1s 
inferred. Capping low hills of greensand and 
Weald clay, wholly unstratified, or most irregu- 
larly so, and lying at very different levels, this 
-drift occupies, on the whole, a general depression 
between the clean-denuded escarpment of lower 
- chalk and upper green sand, on the one hand, and 
the forest or central ridge on the other. This 
drift and its associfted loam and clay are identi- 
fied by the author with superficial deposits on the 
sides of the valleys of the Arun, the Adur, the 
Ouse, and the Cuckmere, in most of which, as well 
as at different places to the north of the escarpment 
between Midhurst, on the west, and East Bourne, 
on the east, remains of the same fossil mammalia 
have been found in it. Assimilating also the above- 
mentioned flint-drift of the Weald to that of Lewes 
and Brighton, he argues that the breccia or ‘‘combe 
rock” of the latter place, described by Mantell, was 
produced by an anticlinal fracture of the chalk 
which shed off the débris southwards towards the 
sea, and northwards into the gorge at Lewes. 
Distinguishing between such rude accumulations 
of comparatively recent age and the older eocene 
tertiary deposits which occur on the higher parts 
of the chalk downs, he points out how the wide- 
spread accumulations, extending westwards from 
Brighton by Worthing to Chichester, have hitherto 
been mapped as plastic and London clays, which 
are in reality the broken-up strata only of that age 
mixed up with chalk-flints, for the most part an- 
gular. He considers all this compost to be pre- 
cisely of the same age as the elephant-breccia at 
Brighton, to the animals of which, as enumerated 
by Mantell, he has added the Rhinoceros tichor- 
hinus; and he believes that it was all formed in 
a time of considerable violence, and under the 
transitory influence of volumes of water which 
accompanied great former earthquakes or oscilia- 
tions ofthe land. He contrasts the tumultuous and 
highly fragmentary condition of this drift, both 
within and without the chalk-escarpment, with the 
‘water-worn and completely rounded shingle and 
pebbles on which it rests at Brighton, and contends 
that, although belonging to the early portion of the 





same epoch, as described by Mantell, the one be- 
speaks quiet, ordinary, long-continued marie ac- 
tion ; the other a sudden terrestrial derangement, by 
which the quadrupeds of the neighbouring lands were 
swept into adjacent combes and hollows. In men- 
tioning the presence of flint-gravel in the northern 
zone of the Weald, or at a little distance south of 
the escarpment of the North Downs, Sir Roderick 
announced that it caps many hillocks of the Weald 
clay between Red Hill and Ashford. In reference 
to an accumulation at Pease Marsh, near Guild- 
ford, noticed by Mr. Austen, and similar depo- 
sits, all more or less stratified, near Dorking, and 
on the ancient banks of the Mole or its affluents, 
he has not made up his mind as to whether they 
may not pertain to the earlier period in the epoch of 
the great mammalia ; and, if so, they are terrestrial 
equivalents of the old shingle sea-beach at Brigh- 
ton. Appealing, however, to a section at the ter- 
minus of the Dover railroad, beneath Shakspeare’s 
Cliff, he sees in it a confirmation of his views con- 
cerning the mannerin which the Brighton chalk had 
been shattered and its débris accumulated, whilst 
the inference has been rendered still more decisive, 
by Mr. Prestwich having found that at Sangatte, 
on the opposite coast of Calais, such fractured and 
tumultuous materials similarly cover a water-worn 
pebble-beach. Nor could he, when recently on the 
spot, separate from the detrital epoch in question, a 
very remarkable deposit of chalk-flints and rubble, 
loaded with fossil mammalia, which Mr. Mackie 
has observed at Folkestone, where, as in many other 
places previously cited, the bones have been pre- 
served from atmospheric decomposition by a thick 
covering of impervious clay. These bones, belong- 
ing to elephant, hippopotamus, stag, ox, and hyena, 
are all jumbled together, the very cavities of the 
bones being frequently filled with flints and other 
débris ; the whole lying on the eroded surface of the 
lower greensand, at a height of upwards of 100 
feet above the sea. Land shells are also found in 
the marls above them, but beneath a great thick- 
ness of clay.—In conclusion, Sir Roderick con- 
tends that whatever difficulty may exist in explain- 
ing correctly the modus operandi of the formation 
of the drift with animals, and however it may be 
ultimately found to be separable into an earlier and 
a later deposit (the one formed in a quiescent and 
the other in a turbulent manner), all the facts, 
whether positive or negative, discountenance the 
theory which has been applied to the Weald,—that 
its erosion and the forms of the escarpments are 
due to diurnal, tidal, marine action of former epochs. 
There is not a single rounded pebble or marine shell 
on the whole surface within the vast area of the 
Weald to indicate such action at any period. 
Still less is there evidence of any ancient glacial 
operations, such as those which characterize the 
drift of the more northern portions of these islands. 
Whether the waters which acted coincidently with 
the last great disturbances and oscillations alluded 
to, proceeded from interior and freshwater sources, 
or were marine waves of translation, he con- 
ceives that the facts compel us to deny, that the 
denudation of the Weald could have been effected 
by the long-continued and ordinary wearing action 
of a sea, of which there is nowhere an animal or 
physical trace. 

2, ‘Ona Deposit at Folkestone, containing Mam- 
malian Bones,’ by 8. J. Mackie, Esq.—The author 
noticed that on the summit of the West Cliff at 
Folkestone there occurs a deposit 1—5 feet thick, 
consisting of flint and other pebbles, in general but 
slightly water-worn, intermixed with loamy land 
and calcareous gritty marl, and containing in con- 
siderable quantity osseous remains of elephant, 
deer, ox, hyzena, and hippopotamus, accompanied 
by numerous specimens of two or three species of 
land-snail. With this ‘bone bed” the author con- 
siders that certain beds of brick earth and drift, 
exposed in various sections in the neighbourhood, 
and containing bones of ox, deer, wolf or dog, 
horse, and whale, together with land and freshwater 
shells, are more or less distinctly connected. 





Society oF ANTIQUARIES.—May 8.—Capt. W. 
H. Smyth, V.P., in the chair.—Some bronze jibule 
and other ancient personal ornaments, we be- 
lieve, from Fairford, were exhibited; but they 





preserited no very remarkable features, 
a donations were made to the library ; 
and here we may mention that, in consequence of 
the rapid increase in the number of books, and of 
the fact that they are now circulated amo 
members in all parts of the empire, the Coungi 
has recently ordered a new Catalogue to be pre 
pared and printed, which in the shortest ‘a 
cheapest form shall correctly indicate each volume 
so that every person, however remote, shall hy 
able to ascertain whether any particular work ey 
be procured. Communications from Sir H. Ellis 
and Mr. Akerman were read, on minute Points eon. 
nected with British history and British archeology 

May 15.—J. P. Collier, Esq., V.P. in the char 
—Col. Sykes sent two objects for exhibition 1 
A large square silver plate on which were embosgaj 
figures of Michael the Archangel and the Devil, 
of early Byzantine workmanship.—2. Nine out of 
twelve roundels, or fruit-trenchers, on whic, 
certain well-drawn figures were represented, ag. 
companied by appropriate English verses,—4 
second paper by Mr. Collier ‘On Sir Walt 
Raleigh’ was read. It contained much new ani 
interesting matter connected with the life anj 
character of that distinguished soldier, gail 
courtier, poet and historian, between th 
years 1585 and 1592,—and promised still mor 
information as to the subsequent portion of his 
career. In his previous communication on the 
same subject the writer had pointed out various 
errors of more or less importance committed by all 
the biographers of Raleigh ; and he now followed 
up the same course of reasoning and research by 
establishing that the Council of War (of which 
Raleigh was a member) for resisting the Spanish 
invasion had been not only appointed, but had 
actually drawn up a plan of defence for the king. 
dom some months before the date hitherto sige 
—and that Raleigh obtained the manor of Sher. 
borne some time before the threatened Armada, 
not as a reward for his services on that occa 
sion. It was also shown that the date of his patent 
for wine-licences had been entirely misrepresented; 
and that there was no sufficient ground for sup- 
posing that he was in disgrace with the Queen 
anterior to his intrigue with her maid of honour, 
Elizabeth Throckmorton. Some important illus- 
trations of his public life were also afforded, in 
relation to his lord-lieutenancy of Cornwall and 
Devonshire,—and it was established that he had 
been Vice-admiral of those counties anterior to 
1588. 


Sratisticat. —May 19.— The Rev. E, W. 
Edgell in the chair.—Mr. T. J. Brown read a 

per ‘On the National Debt and Revenues in 
proportion to the Population and Extent of Area 
of the various States of Europe.’—The data of this 
paper were obtained from the ‘Almanac de Gotha,’ 
a work by Oberhausen, Reden’s ‘ Statistical 
Journal,’ Ritter’s ‘ Statistical Geography,’ another 
by Richter, and the ‘Conversations-Lexicon’ pub- 
lished at Leipsic by Brockhausen. The total 
amount of debt borne by the fifty-eight European 
States was shown to be 1,753,278,127I., of which 
the eight republics sustained three-twentieths ani 
the monarchies the remaining seventeen-twentieths. 
Every geographical square mile in Europe 8 
burthened with an average of 9,740/. of the publi 
debt :—Hamburgh sustaining the maximum 
debt in proportion to its area, and Prussia anl 
Turkey the minimum. And in proportion to the 
population of Europe an average of 6l. 15s. pet 
head was indicated in this case,—the N etherlands 
sustaining the maximumand Prussia the minimum. 
The revenues of the European States yield a total 
of 207,301,752/.; of which 53,386,293/. is derived 
from the republics, and 153,915,459/. or three 
fourths, from the monarchies :—Spain holding the 
worst position as regards the amount of revenue 
opposed to the National Debt, the interest 
which at 5/. per cent. would consume the who! 
revenue,—whilst Prussia requires only a fourteenth 
of its revenue to be so applied. The paper # 
purely statistical; and proved that it is not © 
amount of debt that undermines the State’s credit, 
but the want of natural resources to cover the 
required interest. 
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[xsTITUTION OF CIVIL EncInEErs.—May 20.— 
W, Cubitt, Esq., President, in the chair.—The 
‘er read was ‘On the Isthmus of Suez, and the 
jent Canals of Egypt,’ by Mr. J. Glynn.—The 
guthor’s attention had been directed to this sub- 
‘et when the best route to India was under dis- 
pa and that by the River Euphrates to the 
Persian Gulf was contended for as offering advan- 
tages superior to the one now so successfully 
adopted through Egypt and by the Red Sea. The 
ibility of the restoration of the ancient canals 

in the Desert naturally formed part of the con- 
sideration of the practicability of establishing a 
mmunication by water, which should admit of 
the passage of large vessels from sea to sea. It 
that about six hundred years before the 

‘Christian era, Darius (Hystaspes) completed a canal 
from the Nile, a little above Bubastes, to the Red 
‘Sea, near to Patumos ; this canal, which in some 
was nearly 150 feet wide and 30 feet in 
passed through the valley to the Bitter 

Lakes, and was navigable for vessels of consider- 

able burden only whilst the Nile was high, as it 

was filled from that source; and that it served 
by its branches for the purposes of irrigation 

md for the supply of fresh water to several 

important cities. The ancients assumed that 

there existed a difference of level between the 
waters of the Mediterranean and those of the 

Red Sea, and precautions were taken to prevent 

inundations, as also for avoiding any mixture of sea 
water with that from the Nile. This canal, after 

into decay, was restored about the year 
644 of the Christian Era, by the Caliph Omar, who 
introduced many improvements and changed its 
junction with the Nile to a spot near Cairo, which 
had the effect of keeping the navigation open for 
alonger period during each year. The gradual 
decadence of Egypt, however, induced the degra- 
dation even of this great work, so that after about 

120 years the channel became choked up, and for 
above 1,000 years it remained neglected and almost 
forgotten, until during the French expedition, 
when Napoleon, who could always find leisure for 
encouraging the arts of peace and promoting the 
interests of science, directed a complete survey 
tobe made by M. Le Pere, an engineer of 
eminence, whose report and survey and estimate 
for construction, with a line of levels from the 
Mediterranean to the Red Sea, were published in 
Denon’s ‘ Description de l’Egypte.’ It was pro- 
posed to follow nearly the old line of canal, dividing 
the length into four sections, at such levels as 
should enable the navigation to continue open for 
neatly eight months each year. The entire cost 
was estimated at about 1,200,000/. sterling. The 
direct distance from the northern extremity of 
the Red Sea to the Mediterranean being about 
seventy-five miles, the length of canal would be 
about ninety-three miles, through a low barren 
andy plain, offering no obstacles to the speedy 
execution of any engineering work, and traversing 
many lagoons and lakes, the level of whose bot- 
wms was stated by the French engineers to be 
from 20 ft. to 54 ft. below high-water mark in the 
Red Sea at Suez. The mean rise of the tide in 
the Red Sea was found by M. Le Pere to be about 
Sift. to 6ft., and that in the Mediterranean 
about 1 ft. The surface of the former at high 
water being stated to be about 324 feet (English) 
above low water at Tyneh in the latter. The 
‘Various points of elevation above the Mediterranean 
would be thus :— 

RRM, 5 cscenesckeonss tess 30} ft. French. 

Ww water at Suez 25 ~ 
Mean difference 27 
Extreme rise of the Nile at Cairo, in 

ordinary seasons 39} ” 
Lowest point of the Nile at Cairo, in 

ordinary seasons 16 ” 

Mean difference . 2 4 
Consequently, the Nile, during the height of the 
inundation, at Cairo, would be 9 feet above high- 
water level, and 14 feet above low-water level at 
Suez. M. Prony, M. Michel Chevalier, and Colonel 
Chesney considered the construction of a canal prac- 
ticable, in a country where no physical impediments 
existed, and where labour could be obtained, per- 

, at a cheaper rate than in any other part of 

world.—In the discussion which ensued, Mr. 





R. Stephenson, Col. H. Smith, Mr. Ayrton, Mr. 
Greaves, and the author of the paper took part. It 
was shown from recent careful levellings and per- 
sonal examination, that the levels of low water in 
the Red Sea and the Mediterranean were identical, 
and therefore, that the project of M. Le Pere, being 
based on a presumed difference of upwards of 30 
feet between the seas, was not feasible ; but that 
the error in the levels might be accounted for by 
the fact of the work being executed during a period 
of war of the most harassing description. It ap- 
peared that the ridge now existing at the end of 
the Red Sea, towards the Bitter Lakes, consisted 
of tertiary strata, the fossils of which were iden- 
tical with those of the London Basin and the Hill 
of Montmartre (Paris), and that it had no doubt 
resulted from a geological upheaval which had 
materially changed the features of the district. If 
this position were correct, there was little doubt 
that originally the Bitter Lakes formed the head 
of the Red Sea; and the Ruins of Serapeum, and of 
other extensive towns around, indicated that the 
district had at a remote epoch possessed great 
fertility, being irrigated by the canal of Sesostris, 
by which Lake Temsah was supplied with fresh 
water ; in fact, that at that period it was un- 
doubtedly a fertile beautiful region, and really 
‘Goshen,’ the ‘ Land of Promise.’ 

This discussion terminated the business meeting 
of this part of the session:—which was announced to 
be resumed on the second Tuesday in November. 

Mr. F. M. Young was elected a Member, and 
Mr. W. H. Churchward an Associate. 

ErHNOLoGIcaL.— April 16.—Sir C. Malcolm, 
President, in the chair.—‘ On the Superstitions of 
the Australians,’ by W. Miles. — The belief in 
resuscitation and transmigration — the metem- 
psychosis of olden times—is common to every 
known tribe in Australia. The natives formerly 
believed that after death they became changed 
into some animal, —as, a shark, or bird, or 
quadruped :—but now, they believe that they re- 
turn to earth after death as white men. A native 
who was executed at Melbourne consoled himself 
by saying — ‘‘ Never mind, I jump up white 
fellow,—plenty of sixpence.” The word Djanga 
at Swan River, means the dead ; but it is indis- 
criminately applied to Europeans,—as they are 


believed to be deceased aborigines, who in their | 


new state have revisited their homes in another 
colour. Governor Grey and his party were asked 
by some natives if they were not dead men.—Cir- 
cumcision is practised as a religious rite ; and they 
adopt words of contempt and reproach against the 
uncircumcised,—see the word ‘‘ Munno” in Teichel- 
mann’s vocabulary. The custom of making raised 
scars on the body is very general, as is that of 
piercing the septem naris. Girls are usually de- 
prived of the first joint of the little finger ; and 
when boys on arriving at puberty are admitted 
among the warriors, they have one of their incisor 
teeth removed,—at which operation there is a 
grand ceremony. Cannibalism exists, but is not 
habitual, and it appears to be observed as a reli- 
gious rite. Many of the constellations are be- 
lieved to have been in former times black men, 
now translated to the heavens. The milky way 
—‘‘Wodli parri’”—is supposed to be a large river, 
the abode of a great demon serpent named Yurra. 
The legend of Orion and the Pleiades is very 
similar to that of the classical mythology. In all 
ancient myths the serpent plays an important part, 
and equally so in Australia. They believe in the 
existence of an immense serpent, that is invisible 
to mortal eyes, but resident in high and rocky 
mountains. He is said to have created the world 
by a blow of his mighty tail; and by shaking 
it he produces earthquakes, and causes sickness 
and death. The mystic rites connected with the 
worship of the serpent are never revealed to the 
white man. There are many carvings on the 
surface of rocks in which human figures, animals, 
birds, fish, human feet, boomerangs and other 
weapons, are rudely represented. These are found 
generally on highland promontories. Some of 
these carvings are very large :—there is one of a 
whale which measures 25 feet long. The carvings 
of human feet, or rather foot-prints, which are 








considered sacred, bring to mind similar foot-prints 
in India,—and especialiy the celebrated sacred 
foot-mark in Ceylon. The red-hand—the mano 
colorado of Yucatan—is found in caves on the 
eastern coast of Australia. The hands are of dif- 
ferent sizes. The hands have been placed against 
the rock, the fingers widely extended, and the 
intervening spaces on the rock painted, in some 
cases red, in others white. There is great dread 
on the part of the natives of communicating any 
information respecting the red hand, except that 
it was made before ‘‘ white fellow came.” The 
native doctors are priests and soothsayers also. 
The few medicines are taken from the vegetable 
kingdom ; but they depend chiefly on the charms 
and superstitious use of a crystal called Koradgee 
Kibba, which is a piece of common quartz. Dr. 
Bennet thus describes the remedy on a speared 
man. The patient was laid about thirty yards 
from the encampment; the surgeon first sucked 
the wound, then holding his saliva he retreated 
ten or twelve paces from the patient, muttered 
some charm,— when placing the crystal in his 
mouth he sucked it, spat upon the ground, and 
trampling on the earth pressed the discharged 
saliva into it. In other cases the mystic piece of 
quartz is wrapped in a cloth, and manipulation like 
that of a mesmerizer is performed on the patient 
in order to eject the evil spirit which produces the 
sickness. The name of a deceased person is never 
mentioned ; and this custom is so sacred, that at 
Port Phillip a native died whose name was also 
that of Fire, and the natives would never pronounce 
the word, but have been obliged to borrow another 
word for fire. 





Royat Institut10n.— May 2.—The Duke of 
Northumberland, President, in the chair.—The 
Astronomer Royal ‘On the Total Solar Eclipse of 
1851, July 28.’ The Lecturer remarked that the 
subject which he had suggested to the managers 
of the Institution for the present lecture might at 
first sight appear meagre and common-place, but 
that he believed it would be found to be one of 
the highest interest :—first, because during a total 
eclipse we are permitted a hasty glance at some of 
the secrets of nature which cannot be seen on any 


| other occasion,—secondly, because the general 


phenomenon is perhaps the most awfully grand 
that man can witness. Many of his audience 
had probably seen large partial eclipses of the sun, 
and they might suppose that a total eclipse is 


| merely an intensified form of a partial eclipse ; but 


having himself witnessed a total eclipse, he was 
able to assure them that no degree of partial eclipse 
up to the last moment of the sun’s appearance gave 
the least idea of a total eclipse, as regarded either 
the generally terrific appearances or the singular 
nature of some of the phenomena. Many years 
ago, in reading the admirable essay in the ‘ Phi- 
losophical Transactions’ by the late Mr. Baily on 
the eclipse (usually called that of Thales), the 
occurrence of which suspended a battle between 
the Lydians and the Medes, he had been struck 
by the cogency of Mr. Baily’s arguments, which 
showed that only a total eclipse could be admitted 
as sufficient to produce the effect ascribed to it ; 
and by the remark (cited by Mr. Baily) of Mac- 
laurin and Lemonnier, that in an annular eclipse 
of the sun, even educated astronomers when view- 
ing the sun (nearly covered by the moon) with the 
naked eye could not tell that it was not full. The 
appearances, however, in a total eclipse, as he 
should afterwards mention, were so striking, that 
there could be no difficulty in believing the his- 
torian’s account to be literally correct. 

Proceeding first to explain the simple causes of 
a solar eclipse, the Lecturer remarked that the 
moon’s distance from the earth is nearly one four- 
hundredth part of the sun’s distance, and that the 
moon’s diameter is very nearly one four-hundredth 
part of the sun’s diameter, and that therefore, on 
the average, the sun’s apparent diameter and the 
moon’s apparent diameter are very nearly equal. 
But in consequence of the elliptic forms of their 
orbits, the sun’s distance is liable to small vari- 
ations, and the moon’s distance to very consider- 
able variations: when the moon is at the most 
distant part of her orbit, her apparent diameter is 
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smaller than the sun’s; and if she happens at that 
time to be between a spectator and the sun, she 
will be seen asa black disk covering the central 
part of the sun and leaving a ring of light all round : 
when the moon is at the nearest part of her orbit, 
her apparent diameter is larger than the sun’s, and 
she will, to a spectator in the proper locality, com- 

letely cover the sun, and produce a total eclipse. 
But neither of these things can happen unless the 
plane of the moon’s orbit be in such a position that 
the moon, when approaching the state of conjunc- 
tion or new moon, is seen to pass not above the 
sun or below the sun but over the sun. 

The Lecturer then called attention to the cir- 
cumstance that four successive total eclipses occur 
in the month of July at intervals of nine years, 
namely, 1833, July 17; 1842, July 8; 1851, Jaly 
28; and 1860, July 18. For the explanation of 
this curious circumstance it was necessary to show, 
first, how it happened that at intervals of nine 
years the moon’s orbit was in such a position that, 
for a nearly definite apparent position of the sun, 
the moon’s path would cross the sun’s disk: se- 
condly, how it happened that at intervals of nine 
years the moon was at nearly her smallest distance 
from the earth, so that her apparent diameter was 
larger than the sun’s. In reference to the former, 
it was shown that the moon revolves in an orbit 





whose plane is inclined to the plane of the ecliptic 
(the apparent orbit of the sun round the earth), 
and that the inclination is nearly invariable, but | 
that the position of the line in which the plane of | 
the moon’s orbit intersects that of the ecliptic is 
constantly changing, revolving steadily in the direc- 
tion opposite to the moon’s motion, and performing 
a complete revolution in something more than 
nineteen years. Therefore, if one node or ex- | 
tremity of this line of intersection were directed | 
nearly to the July sun in 1833, the opposite node | 
would be directed nearly to the July sun in 1842, | 
and so on for four successive periods of nine years; | 
and eclipses would be possible in July at the end 
of each period. But to show that they might be | 
total eclipses, it was necessary to remark that the 
moon revolves in an ellipse of which the earth 
occupies one focus (a point much nearer to one end | 
than to the other), and that the position of this 
ellipse is constantly varying, its long axis turning | 
round in the same direction as the moon’s motion, | 
and completing a revolution in nine years and a | 
half. Therefore, if in 1833 the shorter end of the 
ellipse were nearly turned to the July sun, in 1842 
the axis of the ellipse would have completely re- 
volved, so that the shorter end of the ellipse would 
again be nearly turned to the July sun ; and thus 
the eclipse which occurred, if total in 1833, would, 
if central, be total (not annular) in 1842; and so | 
on for four periods of nine years. 

The Lecturer then called attention to the great 
difference in the directions of the shadow-paths 
across Europe, for the eclipses of 1842 and 1851: 
(the former being from W.S.W. to E.N.E. nearly, 
the latter from N.W. to 8.E. nearly). This arose | 
in part from the circumstance that (as above ex- 
plained) the former of these eclipses occurred when 
the node or end of the intersection-line of the 
planes of orbits, turned towards the July sun, 
was that at which the moon rises to the north of | 
the ecliptic, the latter when it is that at which the | 
moon is descending to the south of the ecliptic. | 
But the principal cause of the difference is this ; 
that the former eclipse occurred early in the morn- 
ing, the latter in the afternoon: on placing a | 
terrestrial globe in the proper position for July, 
with its north pole inclined considerably towards 
the sun, it is seen that, even if the moon moved 
precisely in the ecliptic, the path of her shadow 
across Europe before Europe came to the meridian 
would trend from the south to the north; but if 
Europe had the meridian it would trend 
from the north to the south. 

Quitting the geometrical explanation, the Lec- 
turer then proceeded to describe some peculiar 
phenomena which had been observed in eclipses ; | 
and first, one which had been observed most dis- | 
tinctly in annular eclipses, and which is known by 
the name of “ Baily’s beads and strings.” When 
the preceding limb of the moon, traversing the 
sun’s disk, approaches very near the sun’s limb, or , 


i 
{ 





, Government,) of Mr. Baily who went to Pavia, 


_ it seems to require the use of a telescope with a 


small number of glasses in the highest state of 


| that in some places children ran after it and tried 


it came on, it is difficult to give an idea. 


when the following limb of the moon is in the act 
of separating from the sun’s limb to enter on the 
sun’s disk, the two limbs are joined for a time— 
(no one has estimated the duration with accuracy) 
—by alternations of black and white points or 
strings. Phenomena, evidently of the same class, 
have been observed in the transits of Venus and 
Mercury over the sun’s disk ; the black planet, 
when just lodged on the sun’s disk, being pear- 
shaped, with its point attached to the black sky. 
The Lecturer was able to state, in his own expe- 
rience at the Royal Observatory, that at the same 
transit of Mercury this phenomenon was seen with 
some telescopes and was not seen with others. In 
the annular eclipse of 1836, observed at KGnigs- 
berg, where the moon’s limb but just entered com- 
pletely on the sun’s, and where consequently it 
grazed along the sun’s for many seconds of time, 
the phenomenon appeared to resolve itself simply 
into points of light seen between lunar mountains. 
The Lecturer expressed himself generally safisfied 
with Prof. Powell’s explanation, that the pheno- 
menon originates in that inevitable fault of tele- 





scopes and of the nervous system of the eye which 
tends to extend the images of luminous objects | 
(producing what is generally termed irradiation), | 
and thus enlarges the sun’s disk towards the sky, 
towards the moon or planet, and towards the bottom 
of its hollows. 

In describing the total eclipse of 1842 (which | 
perhaps was better observed than any one pre- 
ceding it) the Lecturer insisted on our obligation 
to M. Arago, who had prepared the preliminary | 
notices, and had used his powerful personal influ- | 
ence in inducing persons to make observations at 
numerous stations in the south of France; and 
had afterwards collected and compared the obser- 
vations. Besides these French observations and the 
observations made by astronomers officially located 
in the path of the shadow, we have the observations 
of M. Schumacher who went to Vienna, of MM. 
Otto Struve and Schidlowsky at Lipetsk, (the 
former of whom was sent expressly by the Russian 


| 


and of the Lecturer himself who went to the 
Superga (near Turin). It appears that with M. 
Arago’s telescope the whole circumference of the 
moon was visible when the moon had entered on 
only about two-thirds of the sun’s diameter. What- 
ever may be the cause of this unusual appearance, 


polish. As the totality approached, a strange 
fluctuation of light was seen by M. Arago and 
others upon the walls and the ground, so striking 





to catch it with their hands. Of the awful effect | 
of the totality, and of the suddenness with which | 
The 

Lecturer cited an expression from Dr. Stukely’s | 


| account of the total eclipse of 1744, observed on | 
| a cloudy day, “that the darkness came dropping | 


like a mantle :” and compared it with his own in | 


| similar weather, ‘that the clouds seemed to be | 


descending.” But all agree in the description of | 
livid countenances, indistinct and sometimes in- 
visible horizon, and general horror of appearance. 
It is well that we are enabled, by means of in- 
stances collected by M. Arago, to show that these 
are not simply the inventions of active human 


was voraciously devouring some food, dropped it 
from his mouth when the darkness came on. In | 
another, a swarm of ants, who were busily carry- 
ing their burdens, stopped when the darkness 
came on, and remained motionless till the light re- 
appeared. In another, a herd of oxen, as soon as | 
the totality was formed, collected themselves into | 
a circle and stood with their horns outwards. 
Some plants (as the convolvulus and silk-tree 
acacia) closed their leaves. The darkness at Venice 
was so great that the smoke of the steam-boats 
could not be seen. In several places, birds flew 
against houses, &c. Where the sky was clear, 
several stars were seen. In several places a reddish 
light was seen near the horizon. A heavy dew 
was formed at Perpignan.—The Lecturer cited an 
instance which had been related to him by M. 
Arago, in which the captain of a French ship had 





beforehand arranged in the most careful 
observations to be made ; but, when the — 
came on, discipline of every kind failed, 
person’s attention being irresistibly attracted to 
the striking appearances of the moment, and 
some of the most critical observations were thus lost, 
The most remarkable phenomenon observed in 
all preceding total eclipses, and seen equally in 
this, is the ring of light surrounding the m 
called the corona. The Lecturer described the 
magical change, from the state of a very narrow 
lune of solar light (the contour of the moon bej 
totally invisible) to the state of an entire 
moon surrounded by a ring of faint light, as mog 
curious and striking. The progress of the forma, 
tion of the ring was seen by his companion, and 
by some other persons : it commenced on the side 
of the moon opposite to that at which the sun dig. 
appeared. In the general decay and disease which 
seemed to oppress all nature, the moon and corona 
appeared almost like a local disease in that part of 
the sky. In some places, the corona was seen ag 
distinctly double; it would appear that the ring 
which the Lecturer saw (whose breadth, by estimate 
of repeated duplication, he found to be about one- 
eighth part of the moon’s diameter, or four minutes 
of arc nearly) was the inner of the two rings seen by 
M. mo. and others. The texture of the corona 
appe: in some places as if fibrous, or co; 
of entangled thread; in some places, brushes or 
feathers of light proceeded from it. One photo. 
metric estimate of the quantity of light in the 


| corona, cited by M. Arago, gave it equal to one. 


seventh part of full moonlight. From a chromatic 
analysis of its light by means of an ordinary prim, 
it appeared to be deficient in green rays. The 


| Lecturer characterized the inquiry into the origin 
| and locality of this corona as one of the most in- 
| teresting connected with the eclipse. It had been 


specially indicated by M. Arago (see the ‘Annuaire 
du Bureau des Longitudes, 1842’) as a very impor 
tant subject of inquiry whether the corona is con- 
centric with the moon or with the sun; but his 
recommendation had received very limited atten- 
tion. The general tenor of the evidence went to 
prove that the corona belongs to the sun. This, 
however, was not the opinion of more ancient 
writers, who tacitly consider it as the atmosphere 
of the moon. But the most remarkable of all the 
appearances were the red mountains or flames 
apparently projecting from the circumference of 
the moon into the inner ring of the corona, to the 
height of one minute of arc at the smallest estima- 
tion, or a much greater height by other estima- 
tions. It was afterwards discovered that these had 
been seen before by Vassenius, a Swedish astro- 
nomer, who observed the eclipse of 1733 at Gite- 
borg (a place very favourable for the approaching 
eclipse), and whose account is given in the ‘Phi- 
losophical Transactions,’ vol. xxxviii. He terms 
them ‘‘subrubicunde nonnulle macule, extra 
peripheriam disci lunaris conspectz, numero tres 
aut quatuor.” This observation, however, was not 
known to any of the observers in 1842, and all 
were therefore taken by surprise. Drawings were 
exhibited of these red mountains as seen at Per- 


| pignan, Narbonne, Vienna, Pavia, Superga, and 
| Lipetsk. It was shown that, by a trace still visible 


on the engraving, the drawing first made at Vienna 


_ had coincided very exactly with that made at Pavia; 
| imaginations. In one case, a half-starved dog, who | 


that the Narbonne observations would be very 


exactly reconciled with them by supposing. the 


error (very likely to occur to unpractised astro- 
nomers) of taking the north limb to be the upper 
limb; that at Perpignan, Superga, Lipetsk, the 
lowest of the red prominences was not seen; 

that at Superga and Lipetsk only was the middle 
one of the upper prominences seen, though in 
several places an irregular band of red light bad 
been seen of which one salient point might be the 
prominence in question. 
the order of formation had been observed, the same 
prominence (the left-hand upper prominence) was 
defined as the first seen. At Perpignan this was 


observed by M. Mauvais to show itself first a8 


small point and to project gradually as from 

the moon. The discordance in these representé 
tions did not appear to the Lecturer at all startling; 
it was not greater than the discordance in the a 
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qounts given by two good observers in different 
roms of the same building at Padua. The deter- 
mination of the locality and nature of these red 

inences is one of the most difficult of all con- 
nected with the eclipse. The first impression un- 
doubtedly was, that they are parts of the sun. If 
a, their height, at the lowest estimation, is about 
thirty thousand miles. The principal objection, 
however, to their solar location is the difference in 
their forms as seen at different places: thus at 

they are represented as widest at the 

top ; at all other places they are widest at the base. 
Moreover, at some places, as Pavia and Vienna, 
where they were seen a long time, they under- 
went no change: whereas at Perpignan one at 
jeast was seen to slide out as from behind the moon. 
In all cases, however, much is to be allowed for 
the hurried nature of the observation. The only 
theory which has been formally propounded as 
explaining them is that of M. Faye, who conceives 
them to be the result of a kind of mirage. 

The Lecturer explained the nature of ordinary 
mirage (the kind of reflection produced by the hot 
air adhering to a heated surface of any solid) and 
described the distortion produced in the image of 
astar as seen in the Northumberland telescope of 
the Cambridge Observatory, when first mounted in 
asquare pyramidal tube, whose angles were con- 
structed more solidly than its sides, reducing the 
imer form to an octagon. When this tube had 
become warm before observation in the open air, 
the angle-blocks remained warm after the sides and 
the internal air had become cool, and a kind of 
mirage was produced which distorted the image of 
astar into four long rays like the sails of a wind- 
mill, M. Faye has particularly adverted to this 
instance, and conceived that in the circumstances 
of our atmosphere at the time of the eclipse, where 
the air on one side only of the path of light is some- 
what heated by the sun, sufficient explanation might 
be found for the distortion of some inequalities of 
the moon. The Lecturer professed himself totally 
unable to follow this theory into details, remarking 
only that in the rapid passage of the moon’s shadow 
he conceived it impossible to find air in the state 
_s for the explanation. 

e Lecturer then adverted to that part of his 
subject of which all that had been already said was 

introductory,—namely, theapproaching eclipse 
of July 28. After quoting an American newspaper, 
showing the great interest excited by this eclipse 
beyond the Atlantic as one of the strongest induce- 
ments for Americans to visit Europe in the coming 
summer, he invited attention to its course across 
Europe. Entering Norway near Bergen, the sha- 
dow crosses both coasts of Norway, both coasts of 
Sweden, and the eastern coast of the Baltic: then 
ranges through Poland and the south frontier of 
Bussia across the Sea of Azof through Georgia to 
the Caspian Sea. It passes Christiania, Géteborg, 
Carlscrona, Danzig, Kénigsberg, Warsaw, and 
Tiflis. A great part of this course, especially that 
from Bergen to Kénigsberg, is very accessible by 
tea, and Warsaw by land. The Lecturer trusted 
that many English travellers might be induced to 
observe this eclipse. If possible, stations should 
bechosen as well near the northern and southern 
boundaries of the shadow as near the centre. No 
particular skill in astronomical observation is re- 
quired, the phenomena being rather of a more 
generally physical kind: and indeed, as far as the 
observations of the eclipse of 1842 showed, the 
travelling physicists had been more successful than 

e stationary astronomers. The apparatus re- 
quired would depend on the special objects of the 
“observer; a telescope and a watch might be consi- 
dered indispensable in every case: for analysis of 

t, acommon prism and a polariscope might be 

en by some persons: photometry, actinometry, 
4e., might be interesting to others, and appropriate 
mstruments would be required: other observers 
would be interested in meteorology. The apparatus 
which the Lecturer considered it most important to 
perfectionate now, for use during the eclipse, is 
Photogenic apparatus; it would be impossible to 
‘et too high a value on a series of Daguerreotypes 
or Talbotypes of the sun and corona taken during 
the eclipse. 


suggestions for the observation, accompanied by a 
map, been prepared by a committee of which 
he is a member, and were nearly ready to leave 
the printer's hand: and he undertook to transmit 
a copy of these suggestions to any person who 
would make application to him. 


Syro-Eeypr1an.—May 13.—S. Sharpe, Esq. 
in the chair.—Mr. Bonomi exhibited and de- 
scribed gutta percha impressions of an Egyptian 
medal in copper or brass in the possession of Mr. 
Waddilove of Beacon Grange,—brought originally 
from Thebes by Mr. Swan.—The conclusion of Mr. 
D. W. Nash’s paper ‘On the Shepherd Kings and 
Pyramid Builders’ was read. In this paper Mr. 
Nash, after reviewing the Egyptian, Greek, 
Coptic, and Arabic traditions relating to the Pyra- 
mids, eame to the conclusion, that there was evi- 
dence of a Pheenician occupation of Lower Egypt 
anterior to the date affixed by Manetho to the 
Hyksos or Shepherd invasion. He pointed out 
the correspondence of the name of Salatis, the 
first of the Shepherd kings, with that of Surid, the 
builder of the Great Pyramid, according to the 
Coptic tradition, and with the Soris of the fourth, 
or pyramid-building, dynasty of Manetho, and of 
that of Apophis the shepherd with Phiops. He 
also pointed out the remarkable correspondence 
of the names of Shoofo, Shafre, and Mykerinus, 
the builders of the three pyramids of Gizeh, with 
Yusuf, or Joseph, Ephra-im his son, and Machin 
his grandson ; and compared the name of an 
ancient king found in the pyramid of Abousir, 
Osir-re, with that of Israel, Osir-el. The character 
of Shoofo as described by Manetho, the foreign 
aspect of his name as translated by Eratosthenes, 
the remarkable tradition of Manetho that a great 
famine occurred in Egypt in the time of Ouen- 
nephes the predecessor of Ousaphais, a pyramid 
builder, and the fact that the titles and qualifi- 
cations of Shoofo in the hieroglyphics are not 
those of royalty, but of priesthood, were adduced 
to strengthen the connexion between the Zaphnath- 
paaneah, or Yusuf, the Phenician of the Old 
Testament, and Shoofo, the builder of the Great 
Pyramid. It is evident from Manetho’s account 
of the Shepherds that the city of the Abarim was 
in existence prior to the Shepherd invasion; and 
Mr. Nash refers it to the earlier Phoenician masters 
of Lower Egypt. He declined to discuss the chro- 
nological difficulties of the question, considering 
our materials as yet too imperfect for a full eluci- 


what of the vast antiquity assigned to the building 
of the Pyramids by Mr. Gliddon and others, and 
to modify the views expressed by himself on that 
subject in his paper on the Egyptian Calendar. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEES. 


Geographical, 1.—Annual. 

Institute of Actuaries, 7. 

Royal Institution, 3.—*On Manufactures and Construc- 
tion,’ by Prof. E. Cowper. 

Zoological, 9.—Seientific Business. 

Cosegen, half-past 8&—*On the Geological Structure of 
the Tagros Range of Western Persia, by W. K. Loftus, 
Esq.— On the Remains of Fish in the Silurian Rocks of 
Great Britain, by J. W. Salter, Esg.— On the Elevatory 
Forces that raised the Malvern Hills; by H. E, Strick- 


Mow. 
Tugs. 


Wep. 


land, Esq. 
Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—*On Cosmical Philosophy,’ by the 
Rev. Baden Powell. 


- Autiquaries, 

Fr. Royal Institution, half-past 8.—‘A few Words on Babylon 
and Nineveh,’ by Col. Rawlinson, 

Medical, 8. 

Koyal Institution, 3.—‘On some Points of Electrical Phi- 
losophy, by Prof. Faraday. 


Sart. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Mr. Elmore’s talent is one that does not rest 
satisfied with success already achieved in composi- 
tion and in colour,—but seeks to add to these the 
subtleties of form and character. In order to 
attain to these he has been willing to run the risk 
of diminishing the interest which he had hitherto 
derived from contrasts of colour or strong opposi- 
tion of chiar-oscuro. It is rare, indeed, to find all 
these elements in perfect combination in any one 
work. Hotspur and the Fop (No. 487), from the 
well-known episode in the first part of ‘ Henry the 
Fourth,’ is the subject of Mr. Elmore’s picture,— 
and the scene is, of course, a battle-field. This 


dation of the subject; but inclined to abate some- | taste 


of the picture. The composition shows progress 
on the part of the painter. Mr. Elmore’s reading 
isa novel one. According to the text, the Fop is 
a mere accidental subject of Hotspur’s sarcasm.and 
scorn,—an episodical figure only, subordinate to 
the idea of the fiery leader himself. Mr. Elmore 
erects the mere episode into his subject,—and the 
Fop grows accordingly into the prominent figure 
of the seene—Hotspur being an accessory. ‘Fresh 
as a bridegroom,” he occupies the centre of the 
picture. Hotspur sits on the carriage of a piece 
of ordnance,—a spectator, like ourselves, of the 
affectation which the Poet makes him afterwards 
describe. Mr. Elmore has a right to his reading : 
—indeed he shows that independence, too rare 
among our younger artists, which forbids him’ to 
follow prescribed habits of thought or popular 
modes of practice, and leads him to interpret for 
himself. He has taken up the line of poetry and 
romance that he considers to offer the freest scope 
to his developing powers. The t advance 
displayed by this picture in the arrangement of 
the groups, in the drawing of the individual parts, 
and above all in the expressions and characters of 
the heads, attests unmistakeably the progressive 
nature of Mr. Elmore’s powers. The sensuous 
tendencies of strong colour and effects have, we 
repeat, been here postponed to the more difficult 
resentment of human passion and individuality. 
n the drawing of the details of the several heads 
and in the delineation of especial facts we have 
increased accuracy of proportion,—more sensibility 
to structural and other particulars,—truth and 
perspicuity of touch. 

The Evening Hour (147) is the best example of 
Mr. Creswick’s powers in this Exhibition. He, 
too, is an artist who is not content with travelling 
in the ordinary routines of subject or of system. 
Here we have one of those peaceful and serene 
skies whose ‘‘ solemn stillness” we recognize at the 
presentseason. A glen view, entitled ‘‘ Over the hills 
and far away” (23), presents those geological mate- 
rials which lend themselves so well to the painter’s 
art. The Valley Mill (225) has an interest of 
another kind,—raising the suggestion of human 
wants and human industry. Like to the selections 
of a Collins is that half sea and half landscape, 
Over the Sands (416). To this picture Mr. Cres- 
wick has lent the variety of colours and tints due 
to a sun-set effect. Less vigorous in touch than 
the others, and less prolific in variety of feature, 
—it is, yet, another evidence of Mr. Creswick’s 


The only picture here from the easel of Mr. 
Frank Stone is, a Scene from ‘The Merchant of 
Venice’—Bassanio receiving the Letter annowneing 
Antonio's Losses and Peril (606). This subject is 
well calculated for the exhibition of the artist’s 
speciality. It was a bold thing to venture on the 
identical subject which Mr. Stuart Newton had 
dealt with in that excellent work which is now an 
ornament of the Sheepshanks Gallery. Beyond 
question, however, this is one of the best of Mr. 
Stone’s works. Those conversant with his style will 
understand how he would be likely to present Portia 
and Nerissa :—but Bassanio and Gratiano form 
conspicuous figures in the composition,—and give 
evidence of enlarging resource for the expression of 
masculine character. There is intensity of expres- 
sion in Bassanio,—well responded to by the female 
group, in whose front Portia presents one of those 
embodiments of female beauty for which Mr. Stone 
is famed. For the general making up of his pic- 
ture the artist has thrown himself on the dramatic 
elements of the story. He has avoided the com- 
mon-places of the class of backgrounds with which 
the world is wearied :—but we think there is a 
want of sufficient allusion to the casket exhibition. 
The picture is a great improvement on Mr. Stone’s 
Shakspeare subject of last year,—and is full of pro- 
mise of what the artist may achieve in this line. 
If Mr. Danby be not here in any work of mag- 
nitude, there is yet matter to gratify his admirers. 
Of his pictures, Winter, Sunset—a Slide (335) is the 
most conspicuous. The scene—as its title implies, 
one of no very high import,—conveys, however, 
ample evidence of what may be done with slender 
materials in the hands of men of power. The 








‘The Lecturer concluded by saying that a series of 


explains and justifies the sober and negative hue 


poetical suggestiveness which fails Mr. Danby * 
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never has lent itself to this presentment of a humble 
fact. The season effects show his faculty of obser- 
vation :—no circumstance seems to have escaped 
it. A Ship on Fire—a Calm, Moonlight—Far at 
Sea (581) hardly realizes our preconception of the 
situation. We miss the intensified character of 
the bursts of lambent flame which in such scenes 
lend variety and fearful contrast. We would not 
be hypercritical,—but it seems to us, too, that the 
calmness of the rippled wave passes into vagueness 
and feebleness. Now that Turner has quitted the 
field of his chromatic splendours, Mr. Danby 
remains in full possession of it :—but the proof is 
not exactly to be found in his picture of A Summer 
Sunset (622). To our taste there is too great 
monotony in the conduct of its tints,—too suf- 
fused and generalized an aspect. It is wanting’ 
in point and in force. The recollection of the 
many pre-eminent works of this artist leads us to 
hope sincerely that he may devote himself to 
poetical landscape :—‘‘a consummation devoutly 
to be wished” at a time when whole families of 
landscape painters perpetuate trite and ordinary 
scenes,—in pictures so like each other that they 
seem to be from one hand—wherein skies look as 
hard and cold as if, like earthenware, they would 
break if struck against, and foreground and dis- 
tance appear as if they were the result of machi- 
nery. 
We remarked in our opening article on this 
Exhibition that Mr. Webster had represented his 
own peculiar walk this season but imperfectly. 
Three small studies by him are, however, here. 
No. 106, A Chimney Corner, introduces a single 
figure ofa man seated, lighted by a cottage window. 
This is touched with Mr. Webster’s accustomed 
care and fidelity. No. 108 is a little study which 
should be amplified,—children restrained within 
a doorway, gazing out on an Italian boy, whose 
cage of white mice forms the Attraction which is 
its title. This is a pleasing little composition. A 
clever little study of individuality is the portrait 
of Mrs. Thompson (173): — reminding us not 
slightly of similar studies by the Dutch masters 
which are occasionally met with on the walls of 
the galleries of collectors. 

One of the most enterprising and industrious of 
our artists is Mr. Edward Cook :—constant in 
search of variety and ever anxious to avoid repeti- 
tion of subject. The successive stages of an early 
education admirably fitted Mr. Cook for the 
delineation of intricate particular. The danger of 
detracting from a general impression by descending 
to deal with the range of objective truths is well 
known. The details of architecture—Gothic more 
especially—of river craft, or of botany are just such 
as would most tax a generalizing taste. With 
such Mr. Cook delights to deal. In Bragozzi—The 
Fishing Craft of Venice we have all the peculiarities 
of his forte. The details of architecture, even to 
the minute particulars of the construction of the 
Ducal Palace, seen in the distance, are given with 
the care of an architect’s plan or elevation ; and 
those of the craft and of produce would satisfy 
the most fastidious who make such studies the 
separate occupations of their lives. The Church 
of the ‘Salute,’ Dogana, &c., Venice (732), is a 
similar example. The combining of these separate 
parts so as to simulate the general impression con- 
veyed by nature is effected most successfully in the 
first of these—though even there not thoroughly 
achieved. 

Mr. Hollins has never exhibited a better picture 
of its class than the group of weather-beaten sailors 
which he entitles Dover Hovellers (468). They are 
full of character, befittingly engaged, and executed 
with a precision and ease showing how much the 
painter’s heart was in his work. A Young Lady 
Sketching (19) is elegantly designed, whether taken 
in reference to its form or to its arrangement of 
colour. The Hay-field (586) is another capital in- 
stance of the last-mentioned quality,—exhibited 
in a female study of much refinement. The colour 
and accessories are in harmony with the idea in- 
tended. In all these Mr. Hollins shows marked 
advance. 

. Mr. Linton contributes another of those views 
which have of late done so much to give hima 
special reputation as a recorder of Venetian locality. 


A Festa Day at Venice—The Grand Canal (540) 
is amongst his greatest successes. No one among 
our artists seizes with more success than Mr. 
Linton the precise quality of azure observable in 
the skies of those regions,—none succeeds better 
in transmitting to his canvas the negative hues 
peculiar to the buildings of mixed Moresque and 
Christian styles. There are a solidity in his touch 
and a breadth in his masses which are here made 
powerfully manifest. Not a corner of the city but 
presents points for the painter’s record—even after 
Canaletto’s pencil had revelled in its architectural 
beauties. If he paints such pictures as this, Mr. 
Linton, in spite of dogmas recently laid down, may 
continue to give us views of Venice, eschewing 
the eternal repetitions of the Ducal Palace, and 
take to himself the credit of being painter in ordi- 
nary to that most picturesque of cities. 

It is now three years since on the walls of the 
Free Exhibition we first made acquaintance 
with an historical composition by Mr. F. Maddox 
Brown—‘ The First Translation of the Bible into 
English’:—a work of much pretension, in which 
Wicliffe was represented reading to John of Gaunt, 
in the presence of Chaucer and Gower, his trans- 
lation of the New Testament. The same period 
of history has now furnished Mr. Brown with a 
subject more rich in material, —and which he has 
treated on a scale of greater magnitude.—Geoffrey 
Chaucer reading the ‘Legend of Custance’ to Edward 
the Third and his Court, at the Palace of Sheen, 
on the Anniversary of the Black Prince’s Forty-fifth 
Birth-day gives him the opportunity of introducing 
most of the leading personages of the time. The 
composition, built up after the practice of one of 
our most popular artists, contains many passages 
of great excellence : but there is much inequality 
in the conception and carrying out of the several 
characters. These discrepancies are so great as to 
create surprise that they should be the work of the 
same hand. Thereismuch learning displayed in this 
picture,—but the lore is antiquarian rather than 
artistic. In producing this the diligence of the 
artist has been displayed rather than in attending 
to such pictorial treatment as the conditions of the 
subject demanded. If the theme did not supply 
situation or material for a severe presentment,— 
there was at least enough in it to furnish a romantic, 
if not a poetic, combination. There is always great 
risk where a number of picturesque actors, clothed 
in variedly shaped and gaily coloured costumes are 
grouped together, of their assuming the character 
of the tableau thédtrique. It requires great earnest- 
ness of purpose and expression to avoid this. With 
such a demonstration of resource as Mr. Brown 
has here made, there need be no doubt that with 
asober and discreet management of it he will at no 
remote period acquire distinction within the walls 
in which he has this season broken ground. 

With Mr. H. Le Jeune’s Sermon on the Mount 
(678) our notice must this week close. Mr. Le 
Jeune has shown here that earnestness which is, 
we repeat, one of the secrets of success. To say 
that his principal figure is not the most prominent 
success in his picture, is but to say that, like almost 
every other painter except Da Vinci, the character 
has mastered him. He has, however, succeeded in 
imparting sanctity and fervour to the various ex- 
pressions of the other characters. 





NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 

Havine finished with the figure subjects in our 
former article;—we return to our notice of this 
Society with the more pleasure inasmuch as in 
Landscape there is a decided manifestation of ad- 
vance. Mr. W. Bennett still maintains the supre- 
macy which he won last year :—though we cannot 
say it is in his works that we perceive the advance 
to which we have alluded. Nevertheless, his style 
appears to be in a transition state which may be 
fraught with good when it shall be fully matured. 
He is aiming at largeness, but in so doing his 
breadth at times degenerates into slovenly loose- 
ness :—his larger handling becomes lumpy and 
coarse, wanting the appearance of finish,—and his 
colouring—though but rarely—grows stainy and 
inharmonious. Still, his works in the main assert 
successfully their character for solidity and vigour ; 





and above all, for that look of truth so essential to 








all good art—especially landscape art,—anq which 
so many lose the sense of in the pursuit of the 
mere means to the great end. His Dunster (, 
Somersetshire (No. 3), with its corn-fields and req 

in the gleamy sunshine, reminds us of Dewint,~ 
with a firmer execution ; whilst A Stream in North 
Wales (19), tumbling over its rocky bed, th 
with a broad effect under a solid tone, is somewhat 
slight and lumpy in execution. In The Llurpey 
North Wales (21), that beautiful river is seized 3 
a point where it is dammed up into a deep pool 





























an aggregation of its bold rocky bottom :—thy ‘ood and 
rich foliage of its banks, hanging over and reflected [il °pwer an¢ 
in the translucent water, making a charming com. P beep it 
position, with a silvery and chaste daylight tone which 
and a broad yet varied arrangement of colour “ils the 
View on the Conway and Beaver Bridge, Nori, Wied 

Wales (39) is made up of smaller parts, and hay “fits mor 
accordingly more refined execution,—by which it ter 
benefits. The broken effect of light on the moun. i ‘ewal 
tains is very firm and good ; and the whole makes he Valley 
a fine drawing, if we except a too great sameneg ants litt 
in the handling of the foliage. The View from agorks of 
Richmond Hill (56), under its effect of deep sunset, # ;; seen Ur 
wants the dreamy illusion of that scene of enchant. uiring 
ment at such an hour. We may next notice, en! 
very pretty subject, charmingly treated in effect— JJ «nit to t 
though slight—in which a little deep pool is ff sts; W 
framed and reflected into by rocky mountains and 4. solen 
a gleamy sky, giving to it its punning title of sdmirabl: 
Refiections in North Wales (73). A scene In Penge ands on 
Wood, Surrey (76) has a pleasant true look, with of legend 
its newly felled tree so boldly thrown across the J ;, wantin 
brook. In Barden Tower and River Wharfe, York- fH sir of th 
shire (78), the beautiful river bursts out from the fully dra 






superincumbent foliage, rippling over its stony bed; 
whence, in imagination, we trace its course winding 
through the hills and ravines beyond and past the 
foot of the castle which occupies such a commanding 
site in the middle distance,—and where, somewhat 
nearer, the louring clouds, which in the grey dis- 
tance have burst in showers, throw their deep 
shadows on the leafy masses. The depth of these 
is, with fine art, increased by the flitting of those 
two white birds athwart their intensity. Another 
large drawing, A Glade in the Old Forest (93), 




















































may be taken as a good exemplification of the gell of 
faults and beauties of this artist's new style. 9 eth o 
Retaining his true general effect, with increased foregrov 
breadth and larger handling, —there is in it 9 nade ¢ 
a tendency to blockiness and want of detail in creeps t 
the foreground trees. Yet, the massive shadow of J gitle a 
the middle ground and the fine manner in which the truth 
blue distance tells against the sky—the clouds of JJ jeantifi 
which are so good—make up an effect of great HB the rui 
power. One of Mr. Bennett’s most successful pro- into the 
ductiong is, a small drawing of Rocks in the River J _the y 
Conway, North Wales (119). These rocks are not Hf of app; 
only wonderfully true in effect, clear and firmly cloud re 
drawn,—but overhung by a foliage full of a charm- In Por 
ing sense of reflected and aerial light. The wholeis boundis 
vigorous and well chosen,—and the drawing Wa J§ dosing 
evidently painted on the spot.—Sunset at Bettwsy Bh coveres 
Coed, North Wales, (148) is a beautiful subject, great 
but which again shows the artist unequal to such is too 
efforts. It is stainy and separated in colour— §§ pire, 
wanting harmony between the light and the shadow: ame & 
—in the reflections of which last there is none of From { 
the hazy warmth of atmospheric charm. All 8 9] eat 
dead and cold. In Haricch Castle— Moonlight jrwn, 
(189) the castle has a washed-out look, and is built JJ pos 
up in the moonlight pale and ghostly—but notin Hf _, so 
the sense poetical. The Lynn, North Devon (197) here P 
though somewhat cold and green, is a very ire ness of 
and forcible wood-and-water scene, with hilly dis- —Rai 
tance :—the handling very finished and firm. No. & under 
211 is a more open subject ; with the rocks and and ¢, 
water firmly painted,—whilst the trees are some- Hf The ; 
what blotty and indefinite. No. 215 wants cleat 9 deer, 
ness of treatment generally,—and the sky has 4 J ther, 
muddy look. No. 234, where cattle repose 2% BH turesc 
woodland scene with a ted opening 1m the Oak, 
sky, has a good true tone. No. 271, with the Bf ictur 
sportsman in the rich brown ferny foreground HH ihe y 
and the tower in mid distance, is almost fine, yet J anoth 
a little careless :—and No. 300 is a silvery drawing, such § 
with a fine tone. richns 
Treading closely on the heels of Mr. Benneth J the | 
and bidding fair soon to equal if not to surpa? Ther 
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ob honourable rivalry Mr. D. H. 
if'Kewan :—Wwhose works have before this year 
: no prominent place in public attention. 
With a strong sense of the beautiful and a wise 
tion of and promptitude to seize the acci- 

jectal truths of nature, he possesses a great charm 
ofdexterity which occasionally reaches a wild and 
pounteous looseness of hand, indicative—if well 
Girected—of great future power. At present his 
orks are Very unequal, —as if the productions 
of mere impulse. Those impulses, however, are 
wood and true. He has thrown up the ball with 
° wer and energy, but it will require more of both 
jo keep it up. That ordeal is now to be entered 
qm which is the test of true greatness, —wherein, 
sbilst the impulses are kept pure and unsophisti- 
ated, Art is pursued to the gradual developement 
ofits more elevating principles, until a great and 
, greater work are successively achieved. Mr. 
MKewan’s principal drawing is, Snowdon, from 
je Valley of Dolwyddelan—Sunset (226) ;—and it 
yants little to make it one of the most beautiful 
gorks of its class in the Exhibition. The mountain 
jsseen under a new aspect, and under a treatment 
uiring great skill :—and achieved with success. 
The sun is setting behind its highest peak,—leav- 
‘avit to the embraces of the surrounding clouds and 
msts; whilst the lower part of the picture wears 
the solemn tone of a deepening twilight, which is 
simirably preserved, aided by a ruined tower that 
sands on a height in the middle distance,—fruitful 
oflegendary suggestions. Broad and grand, little 
jswanting to this picture, were it not for a slight 
sir of the artificial in the colouring of the beauti- 
fully drawn tree on the left, and a little tendency 
to greenness in the general tone which detracts 
fom the sense of truth. Arundel, Sussexr—Summer 
Morning (126), is an admirable composition. In the 
haze of dewy morning the castle breaks in mid 
descent from the masses of a rich and varied foliage. 
Some wood-cutters, with children, are refreshing 
themselves after their early toil by the side of a 
reentlyfelled tree. The stream which runs through 
the flat between the foreground and the castle 


reflects the charming grey haze of tone in the sky. 


In Oystermouth Castle, Swansea (120) there is a 
gell of gleamy daylight without sun, with a fine 
depth of shadow over the broken and undulating 
foreground and castle :—which last, however, is 
made out with too equal an outline. A road 
creeps through the depth of shadow, on which the 
attle and figures are well introduced, with an air 
dtrath. Neath Abbey, Glamorganshire (134) is a 
beautiful and poetical work. A fine bold arch of 
the ruin rises up from the deepening landscape 
into the bright sky, which the sun has not yet left, 
—the valley and middle distance are in the haze 
of approaching twilight,—whilst fine masses of 
cloud rest on the horizon, broadly and truly treated. 
In Pont Neath Vaughan, Glamorganshire (236), a 
bounding stream tumbles down betwixt the in- 
chosing sides of a ravine, the rocks of which— 
covered with foliage—are drawn and coloured with 
great solidity and truth of tone. The distant hill 
8 too cold in hue. A still Pool, Neath Vaughan 
River, South Wales (309), is another aspect of the 
sume stream, between high wooded banks of rock. 
From the left, the boughs of the trees shoot out in 
great elegance and picturesqueness,—admirably 
drawn, —their foliage green and fresh, without rank- 
tess, There is a little air wanting in the distance 
—a somewhat common fault, by the way—caused 
here perhaps by the fear of disturbing the fresh- 
nes of execution. The Wye, from Goodrich Castle 
—Rain clearing off (285) is a beautiful subject 
udera showery effect :—a little wanting in solidity 
and finish, and in parts rather heavy and unequal. 

¢ figures are charmingly introduced, — and 
deserving from their design of being carried fur- 
ther. The foliage in the foreground is very pic- 
turesque and well handled. In The Brave Old 
Yak, the forest monarch stands well up in his 
Peturesque grandeur :—the deer glancing under 
the more distant trees of the park. No. 206 is 
‘nother of the effects treated by this artist with 
such suecess—in which the sun sets with gleamy 
Tichness on the distant mountain range, leaving 
the lower lands lying in the gathering gloom. 


of notice, and of various merit. In fact, one great 
merit is the variety of this artist’s style ;—whilst its 
great defect is, inequality of treatment : — some 
parts having too much or too little finish with re- 
ference to their relative positions and importance. 

Mr. C. Davidson no longer preserves the leading 
position that he once held on these walls ; and we 
would fain persuade ourselves that the cause lies 
in the advance of others rather than in retrograda- 
tion on his own part. The first suggestion must 
doubtless have weight,—but we fear, also, that the 
latter holds with too much force. We fear that 
the greens of his foliage, which we once accepted 
as merely indicating a too great and exclusive 
relish for the freshness of nature, have become more 
green and rank than ever,—that the sharp and 
dark lines of his pencilling, which we laid to the 
charge of a too great appreciation of the niceties 
of handling, have grown sharper and blacker; 
—and there is nothing left which reminds us 
of our old sensations of pleasure in his works 
but the pearly and silvery grey tones which he 
manages with perhaps even enhanced skill. His 
best work is Arundel Park, Sussex (256). The 
clear treatment of the undulating deer-peopled 
foreground of trees, with its gleams of sunshine, 
and the freshness and purity of the broken, light 
cloudy sky, accompanied & masses of foliage 
having depth without blackness and a nice draw- 
ing of parts without becoming meagre,—make up 
a picturesque composition and a work of great 
beauty. Haymaking, Hever Castle, Kent (176), is 
another work which we can conscientiously com- 
mend, except that the lights are somewhat rank. 
It is, however, well drawn and picturesque, with 
a refined sky and nicely balanced parts. Some 
other drawings might be named, having much 
beauty,—but they are so overladen by the mere 
mannerisms of the artist’s style, that we cannot 
have pleasure in entering on their details. 

Mr. Vacher’s most important drawing is, The 
Doge and Grand Officers of State going in Procession 
from the Palace to the Bucentaur (261). In this, 
besides a good and clear representation of the 
locality, which gives it value architecturally—the 
procession and other numerous figures are managed 
with unusual skill, and there is an agreeable 
pearly tone of colour. The execution and distri- 
bution of light and shade are somewhat hard per- 
haps :—but what we lack most in Mr. Vacher’s 
drawings is, an air of veracity and reality. This 
is felt also in his Eastern works :—of which there 
are here at least his usual number. With all their 
attraction of sweet and agreeable tones of clear 
colour, these want the sympathetic captivation of 
truth—for the absence of which no amount of mere 
artistic skill can compensate.—Miss Steers has 
three drawings of much beauty, marking consider- 
able advance. Cheltenham, from Leckhampton Hill 
(50), gives a good idea of the town; somewhat in- 
terfered with by the general treatment of the lights 
on the landscape, being of similar size and effect 
to the markings of the houses on the town itself, 
and so mixing up the two in some confusion. It 
is a beautifully composed and well-drawn work; 
but the absence of grey in the lights and of re- 
flection in the shadows, together with the some- 
what too great substantiality of the clouds, all 
take from the sense of truth. View near Great 
Marlow, Bucks (115), looks over an expanse of 
country—picturesque and undulating—with cattle 
and sheep in the foreground. A little more truth, 
and it would be very captivating. Heath Scene, 
Twilight (108), is small, but massively treated in 
effect. 

Mr. John Chase has this year one drawing of the 
celebrated terrace at Haddon Hall (212), with 
figures meeting on the steps of its ascent—of more 
than usual merit. The trees of the umbrageous 
avenue are well drawn, with more than this artist’s 
usual sense of atmosphere. The effect of the whole 
is broad and forcible, but the sky is too coldly local 
in colour. His other works here are about equal 
to his customary standard. Mr. James Fahey’s 
usual single drawing—why no more, ever ’—is a 
view of the town of Richmond, Yorkshire (112):— 
artist-like, though a little too slight. The bridge 
in the foreground with road leads well into the 
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ere are other works by the same hand worthy 


but monotonously cold and grey in colour.—Mr. 
W. R. Hardwick has some agreeable architectural 
drawings :—of which we like one of a picturesque old 
tower, At Huy, on the Meuse (262), which, with its 
arched and dilapidated gate looks suggestive of 
some romantic legend. Nos. 250 and 255 are also 
good ; though the sky in the first is heavy and 
untrue, and the latter is frittered in effect and 
too equally handled. Corn Market, Ghent (293), 
is an elaborate drawing, spoilt by want of true 
keeping. 

We do not think Mr. Cromek at all justifies his 
reputation by the works on these walls; which, 
though drawn with precision and dexterity, are 
for the most part heel and liney and exceedingl 
false and meretricious in colour,—in which ome | 
of the art this artist seems devoid of the sense of 
beauty. We like best Zhe Arch of Titus and the 
Colosseum, Rome (152), which has an air of the 
grand, solid, and real.— Mr. Harrison Weir’s 
Pond at the Farm (147) is agreeable, with the cattle 
admirably drawn,—full of character and truth. 
The whole is somewhat overpowered by the com- 
paratively uninteresting coarsely-handled tree. 
The rough donkey, called here The Houseless (283), 
standing in the snow, his back to the bleak wind, 
and looking the epitome of enduring patience, 
makes the spectator smile. The head is very 
truly and forcibly painted.—Mr. T. Lindsay has 
some works of merit :—his best being Lynn Idwal, 
Caernarvonshire (187).—Mr. W. Oliver also has 
some very good specimens of his art :—which 
would be greatly better if he could persuade him- 
self to be less ambitious of strength and variety 
in his local tints. They are, however, vigorous 
and conscientious, with infinite attention to detail : 
—indeed, more of this in the distant parts thar is 
necessary. Chateau at Ville de Pau, Pyrenees 
(278), would be very captivating, but for the 
above-mentioned faults. The rocks in the fore- 
ground are good,—but the water looks as if dyed. 
—Mr. R. K. Penson’s single drawing, Llanbadarn 
Church, Cardiganshire (193), isa well-painted snow 
scene,—but which, carefully painted as it is, tells 
with truth only at a distance. There is a great 
variety of beautiful colour in the shadows; but the 
snow in texture, has a little too much the look of 
sugar on a twelfth cake,—the edges of the outline 
not being sufficiently broken or softened.—Mr. 
Aaron Penley’s large drawing, No. 242, has much 
grandeur of effect. The mountain rises up boldly 
on the left—its head enveloped in mist,—and 
sweeps with a daring diagonal athwart the picture 
down to the right; its base made aerially misty by 
a sunny gleam which breaks indistinctly through 
the showery and humid atmosphere — the rock- 
bedded foreground being washed and gurgled over 
by the newly-charged freshet. The introduction 
of the figuressomewhat interferes with the solemnity 
of the effect, and takes away from the sense of awe 
with which such a scene is fraught. A little more 
crispness in the execution of the foreground would 
have been a great improvement. Other drawings 
by the same hand call for no comment. 

Mr. T. S. Robins has his usual complement of 
marine subjects; which we need not individually 
particularize,—as they all have great similarity of 
character. We think him, however, decidedly 
improved. There is in him more of solidity and 
less of trick. The water is always well painted 
and in motion, and the sails of his various craft 
belly to the breeze with a sense of freshness 
and life—In Mr. T. L. Rowbotham, if there were 
more truth to nature, there is enough of art to 
make avery clever painter. No. 111 hasa daring 
effect of sunset, with great skill of treatment in 
light and shade, in composition and finished exe- 
cution ; but it is entirely wanting in truth of 
colour, and so loses all hold on our sympathies.— 
Mr. Campion has again a large drawing occupying 
a conspicuous place on the line, which looks like a 
bran-new tea-tray, not well executed,—it is so 
entirely artificial. Mr.S. Cook's works are refined, 
neat, and dextrous, with considerable truth — 
though somewhat flimsy.—Mr. H. D’Egville is, in, 
his small drawings, smart, clear, and dextrous, . 
with a pure sweet tone, though often mannered ; 
but his larger works, in proportion as they are 





town ; which is conveyed in fine form and mass, 


large, become laboured and untrue, 
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Mr. G, Howse has here several small drawings, 
and one large—At Rotterdam (131). This is elabo- 
rate, picturesque, and well composed; the craft 
are well drawn and busy-looking,—and the whole 
has a good refined tone.—Mr. Collingwood has his 
usual complement of small interiors,—and one of 
greater size, very forcible, but somewhat coarse 
in treatment. In the works of the three lady 
flower-and-fruit painters, there is much to admire, 
—each in their distinctive characteristics: Mrs. 
Margetts, perhaps, takes thelead by her powerfully 
large and forcible style, as evidenced in Nos. 343 
and 349.—Mrs. Harrison more refined and tender, 
but wanting in precision—is best represented in 
No. 232 :—whilst Mrs. Harris—very vigorous, but 
somewhat wanting in detail and refinement— 
shows well in No. 264. 





Frye-Art Gosstrp.—We understand that Mr. 
Lough has received a commission to execute in 
marble his fine group of Michael and Satan, now 
on the floor of the transept in the Palace of Glass, 
—and of which we gave our readers some account 
before its removal from the artist’s studio. 

In our notice last week of the pictures at 
Northumberland House [see ante, p. 5382] a copy of 
Guido’s ‘ Aurora,’ in the Rospigliosi, is by a mis- 
print ascribed to “‘Masaccio,” instead of Masuccio. 
The correction, though merely a literal one on the 
face of it, becomes important in this case, because 
the error substitutes, as many of our readers know, 
one artist for another. Masaccio preceded the 
copyist of the ‘Aurora’ by a couple of centuries. 
The latter is one of a class of copyists with which 
Italy has abounded—and abounds to this day. 

The Brussells Herald says :—The plan for the 
erection of a monument to the memory of the late 
Queen of the Belgians, in the parish church of 
Ostend, has been intrusted by the communal admin- 
istration to Mr. Balat, architect, and Mr. Fraikin, 
statuary. This plan has been submitted to Govern- 
ment. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 

FIRST NIGHT OF *FIDELIO.’— The Directors have the 
honour to announce, that on TUESDAY NEXT, May 27, 1851, 
will be performed, for the first time, 2t the Koyal Italian Opera, 
Beethoven's celebrated Opera, ‘ F1DELIO.’"—Koth the Overtures 
composed by Beethoven for this chef-d’ceuvre will be performed :— 
that entitled ‘ Fidelio’ previous to the Opera, and that of * Leonora’ 
between the Acts—Leonora, Madame Castellan (her first appear- 
ance in that character); Margerita, Mdlle. Bertrandi (her first 
appearance in that character); Rocco, Herr Formes (his first 
appearance in that character on the Italian stage); Pizano, Signor 

agliatico (his first appearance in that character); 11 Ministro, 
Signor Polonini); Fritz, Signor Stigelli (his first appearance in 
that character); and Ferdinando, Signor Tamberlik (his first 
appearance in that character). 

GRAND EXTRA NIGHT.—‘LEUS HUGUENOTS.’— On 
THURSDAY NEXT, May 29, will be performed, for the fifth 
time this Season, Meyerbeer’s Grand Opera, * LES HUGUENOTS,’ 
— Principal characters by Madame Grisi e Castellan, 
Malle. Angri, Mdlle. Cotti, Herr Formes, Signor Tagliafico, Signor 
Polonini, Signor Ferrari, Signor Rommi, Signor Mei, Signor Soeldi, 
and Signor Mario. —Composer, Director of the Music, and Con- 
ductor, Mr. Costa. Commence at Fight. 

Boxes, Stalls and Tickets to be had at the Box-office of the 
Theatre, 

Donizetti’s Opera, ‘LA FAVORITA’ will be performed on 
SATURDAY NEXT, May 31. 


SACRED HARMONIO SOCIETY, Exeter Hall.—Conductor, 

r. Costa.—Friday next, May 30, will be repeated HANDEL'S 
*MESSIAH.’—Vocalists: Miss Catherine Hayes, Miss E. Birch 
Miss Dolby, Miss M. Williams, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Herr Formes. 
The Orchestra, the most extensive available in Exeter Hall, will 
consist of (including 16 double basses) nearly 700 performers.— 
Tickets, 38. ,; Reserved, 53.; Central Area, numbered seats, 1s. Gd. 
each—at the Society’s Uffice, 6, in Exeter Hall, or of Mr. Bowley, 
53, Charing Cross. 

To prevent the disappointments now so frequently occurring to 
visitors from the country, unable to procure Tickets on arrival in 
London, parties anxious to attend any of the Oratorio Perform- 
ances of this Society (which will take place on the Friday Evenings 
in May and June), are recommended to forward Post-office Orders 
to 6, Exeter Hall, payable to Robert Bowley, at Charing Cross 
Office, when the Tickets will be sent by next post. 











MUSICAL UNION.—-POURTH MATINEE, TUESDAY, 
May 27, Willis’s Rooms.—Quartetts, B flat, Op. 21, nslow; Piano- 
forte Quartett, B minor, No. 3, Mendelssohn ; Quartett, } i 
F, Beethoven; Fantasia, Violoncello, Solo. Executants : Sainton, 
Deloffre, Hill, Herr Menter, Violone Mist (from the Court of 
Munich), and Herr Pauer, Pianist (from Vienna).— Strangers’ 
Tickets, to be had at Cramer & Co.'s, 201, Regent Street, 10s. 6d. No 
artist admitted without a Ticket, owing to the increased number 
of Members. J. ELLA, Director. 








ir. AGUILAR respectfully announces that his ANNUAL 
CONCERT will take place at the Hanover Square Rooms, on 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 22: i i 
Birch, Miss Dolby, Miss Messent 
Stigelli, Signor Marchesi, and Herr Formes; Violin, Herr Ernst ; 
Contrabasso, Signor Bottesini; Pianoforte, Mr. Aguilar.—The 
Orchestra. selected from the Koyal Italian Opera, will be complete 
in every department. Leader, Mr. Willy ; Conductors, Messrs. 
Anschnez and Schimon.—Among other Pieces, will be performed, 
for the first time in England, Mr. Aguilar’s Symphony in E minor. 
ickets, 7s. each; Reserved Seats, Half-a-Guinea ; to be procured 
at Messrs. Cramer, Beale & Co., 201, Regent Street, Messrs. 
Wessel & Co,, 229, Regent Street, corner of Hanover street; and 
at the Residence of Mr. Aguilar, No, 68, Upper Norton Street, 
Portland Road. 






h, 1851.— Vocalists :—Miss 
Mdlle. Graumann, Herr 

















HERR WITT’S SECOND EVENING CONCERT will take 
Jace at the New Beethoven Rooms, 27, Queen Anne Street, 
Yavendish Square, on TUESDAY NEXT, May 27, to commence 
at Eight o’clock. Vocalists: Madame de Lozano, Miss Lanza and 

iss Laura Baxter. Instrumentalists : Concertina, Miss Anné 
Pelzer; Pianoforte, Messrs. Kiallmark and Emerik Székely ; 
Violoncello, Herr Hausmann; Guitar, Don Tand R. de Ciebra; 
and Violin, Herr Witt.—Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each, may be had 
of Herr Witt, 1 4, Devonshire Street, Portland Place. 





Her Magesty’s Tueatre. — ‘Fidelio.’ — 
‘ Fidelio,’ an opera particularly dear to the classi- 
cal opera-goers of England, has been so often and 
again asked for that its revival was sure to = 
duce a strong sensation; and it was wise in Mr. 
Lumley to avail himself of the peculiar physical 
powers of Mdlle. Cruvelli in the production of a 
work which, as was recently noted [ante, p. 483], is 
avoided by the prime donne of the time. To 


‘ most who witnessed the performance, the revival 


of ‘ Fidelio’ must have brought the pleasure and 
interest of a new study; fifteen years or, more 
having elapsed since the work has been adequately 
presented in England :—and “‘ grand opera” since 
then having ceased to be an empty name among 
us—hence some change in standard, requisition, 
&c. No closet familiarity, again, will stand 
the connoisseur in stead of those warm, imme- 
diate, true emotions belonging to stage produc- 
tion ; by which sympathies are aroused and tested 
that have only a conjectural existence in solitude. 
—Thus, we have rarely awaited a performance with 
greater impatience than that of Tuesday ;—have 
rarely felt the faculty which while it admires also 
discriminates more closely engaged and more deeply 
interested. To state results briefly. The Quartett 
in canon and the subsequent terzetto, the divine 
Prisoners’ Chorus, (of all existing hymns to Li- 
berty the most touching one), the fearful duett in 
the crypt, and the subsequent trio, stirred us on 
Tuesday, by their dramatic vigour and beauty, as 
powerfully as music can stir us.—The rest of the 
opera gave us a more divided pleasure. So far as 
orchestral interpretation of situation goes, it is true 
that no language can do justice to the perfection of 
imagination and science combined in ‘ Fidelio.’ 
What force, what variety, what depth of sinister 
portent, what lustre, what a luxury of impas- 
sioned tenderness are there united in Oriental 
profusion, yet without extravagance or satiety! 
But an opera is not solely orchestral, it is vocal 
also;—and in many important parts of his one 
dramatic work, the master was not a master, so 
much as the opinionated apostle of a false and 
exclusive system. Partly out of disdain, partly 
from want of practice, not merely the singer but 
the voice, too, became with Beethoven secondary 
to the orchestra. Hence, not only in execu- 
tion will the most stentorian lungs produce the 
best effect, but stentorian lungs are sufficient,— 
the orchestra being answerable for the grace and 
also for the character of the composition. This 
condition is not essential to classical, as distin- 
guished from meretricious, expression. Handel’s 
‘ Total eclipse,’ Gluck’s ‘O malheureuse Iphigénie’ 
and ‘ Plus j’observe,’ Mozart’s ‘ Non ti fidar’ are 
vocal, and would represent and suggest the senti- 
ment of their several situations were the violins and 
their playfellows utterly withdrawn; yet Handel 
and Gluck and Mozart were as far from leaning to 
frivolity as the great Beethoven himself—how 
exquisitely caressing when he had instruments 
under his hand—how rudely tyrannical when the 
voice was to be dealt with! This tyranny we feel 
to be a drawback to our complete enjoyment in 
‘ Fidelio :'—and a reason why, though that work 
stands first among German operas, we cannot con- 
sider it as belonging to the first school of opera 
writing. The poetry of intellectual expression 
must be more or less replaced by the less refined 
effects of imitative melo-drama when the artist, 
who ought to predominate in all the great 
situations as the first object of interest, is repub- 
licanized to the state of an instrument among in- 
struments,—nay, more, worse treated than his 
mates, inasmuch as their special capacities must 
be consulted and provided for, else would ‘ chaos 
come again.” 

These qualifications are put forth at the risk of 
misunderstanding from the enthusiasts; but by truth 
to the great principles of Art is our homage to 
the master artists attested,—and in no earthly mat- 








ter does reverence demand unquestioning aequi 
escence. Other remarks might be offered - 
ing ‘Fidelio,’ for which perhaps the Covent Garden 
performance may afford an occasion :—but we must 
now speak of the execution of the opera at He 
Majesty's Theatre,—beginning with that on which 
the presentment of ‘Fidelio’ must always maj 
turn—the heroine. Three years ago we we 
Mdile. Cruvelli’s magnificent natural gifts and 
lamented over the uncurbed extravagance. . 
















































































which they were misused and the indj " 
which denied them due finish. —The other —o tenor 
we were vociferously assured in Paris that ately : 
had done its work,—having converted Malle. Cry. allthe i 
velli into a greater singer than Madame Gri sriking! 
when she was in the flower of her French popu- both = 
larity. Parisian assurance is (like Miss Jenny pie, 
Wronghead) “a confident thing”:—for so far ag BO ¢ 4 
Tuesday's performance warrantsa judgment, Malle. iy “ of t 
Cruvelli seems to us very little richer in scienge peer 
in accomplishment and in self-restraint than she Ee + 
was three years ago,—while she is three year fe 
less young and powerful in voice. Her organ oat 
does not tell in concerted music (a sure gj with 
of defective cultivation),—her intonation is not — 
always faultless,—her declamation is tricky rather heeds : 
than vocal, implying perpetual changes of register - 
of voice, and an ambiguity in all the vowel sounds a 
annoying to ears which refer to Pasta, Duprez, Royal 
Lablache, Viardot, as standards, — her execution as 
is still ambitious but straggling, as a cadence er te 
closed by a rather wild shake at the end of the Mille RB 
grand aria gave us occasion to hear. In her acti = 
Malle. Cruvelli has, as formerly, the “called up [M jiqp 
look,” the prepared gesture, the exaggerated die- JB ish P 
tion of the stage, little more. We repeat, that set 
we do not as yet recognize the progress made a 
by Mdlle. Cruvelli, though we might have for- moath | 
borne announcing so blanking a discovery were of Ttalia 
she not worth saving from false friends and Malle 
thoughtless flatterers ;— since with self-know- diigenc 
ledge and careful labour this lady might have J 4s the s 
become — nay, might still become— one of the J |. can 
first operatic artists of our time. The quartet other p 
with which ZLeonora’s part opens was encored,—so, Last ye 
also, was the allegro to her grand aria :—but as the ally 0c 
opera proceeded enthusiasm obviously lessened, and J, gon 
the prison scene, where Leonora’s greateffectshould J ait,’ 
have been made, passed over with little applause, nerely 
Mr. Sims Reeves is heard to his best advantage in J yithout 
the part of Florestan, which he sings with great HB doract 
care, and less alternation betwixt piano and forte smpat 
than was his wont.—Madame Giuliani, too, as df the 1 
Marcellina merits praise as being thoroughly at J& joome 
home in the music.—In the part of Pizarro Signor J pitti 
Coletti’s voice does not tell, and a telling voice (as itis but 
has been said) is there indispensable.—The Rocco, are, the 
Signor Bilanchi, is null. The execution of the Jf soanc 
music was, at best, mediocre—The Prisoners’ Cho- at, anc 
rus (encored) was virtually sung by the principal JJ ajone 
vocalists, who strengthened it. In the grand finale, 9 yrs 69 
whence they were withdrawn, the chorus was HH pelodi 
weak and diffident—especially at the commence- J fp, p 
ment, — some voices singing and some keeping leta—( 
silence. The orchestral work was better done. The 9 i Bri 
connecting recitatives our contemporaries state to helo 
be by Mr. Balfe. the Fr 
raders 
Sr. Martin’s Hatt.— Mr. Hullah remains §& gore , 
constant to his excellent purpose of producing ality 
novelties new and old. At his Monthly Concert sound 
on Wednesday, besides Handel’s ‘Acis and Gala- voting 
tea’—Carissimi’s Cantata ‘Jeptha,’—a Motett by opera 
Mr. E. Fitzwilliam, and that portion of a ‘Gloria ame 
by Mr. C. Steggall which was commended in & J Beth, 
recent notice of the Academy Concerts, were pet- must a 
formed.—To ears saturated with modern combina- and nx 
tions, the antique Italian music may have soun leet, b 
too monotonous, too fragmentary, and too de- conclu 
ficient in rhythmical melody. Yet, as we listened J truth 
—the Beethovens and Rossinis and Meyerbeers ‘Der 
forgotten — its expression and pathos grew on that ¢ 
the ear. There is the germ of most modern dra 
matic recitative in the dialogue; while the inter- Mi 
spersed morsels of chorus and the more developed terest 
final chorus have a sad and ancient beauty not to ought 
be comprehended perhaps by the taste of to-day, J] Miss 
but deserving of embrace by the sympathies of bette 
those who appreciate poetry of every epoch— J into | 
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poser now is there whose solos we could 
ue merely—as those of Carissimi’s are— 
ied by the basses? Nothing but the very 
expression could make such meagreness en- 
to the most catholic lover of the ancients 
the moderns. —The recitatives belonging to 
’s daughter were very beautifully sung by 
Endersohn.— Mr. E. Fitzwilliam’s Motett 
consists of a soprano solo, (very well given by Miss 
Deakin, whom we are glad again to meet)—a chorus 
_s tenor solo—a terzetto, and a very brilliant and 
‘Amen.’ We can areas say that, like 
sll the music by its composer that we know, if not 
drkingly new, it indicates a fancy and a style, 
both in its melodies, in the forms of its concerted 
pieces, and in its instrumentation, of its writer’s 
own. The words, however, so ill suit the charac- 
yr of the music—especially in the clever first 
dborus (the close of which we must commend ina 
thesis)—as to make us ask if the English text 
eer been forced into duty with music written 
to different sacred phs.—If we be wrong— 
with all his elegance of melody and nice taste in 
istrumentation, Mr. E. Fitzwilliam too little 
heeds the sense while clothing it with sound ; 
and we would counsel him to be more scrupulously 
attentive to propriety in this important matter. 
Royal IrantaN Opera.—‘II Franco Arciero’ 
ws given this day week, with Signor Tamberlik 
ys the tenor, Signor Tagliafico as the Kilian, and 
Malle, Bertrandi as the Annetta :—the other charac- 
ters remaining the same as last year [Athen. No. 
1169, p. 320]. Signor Tamberlik sang his music 
with grace, as, indeed, he never fails to do; but 
without German unction. The  sentimental- 
tural—as was remarked here a twelve- 
nonth since—does not enter into the repertory 
ofltalian stage emotion.—The new seconda donna, 
Mille. Bertrandi, has obviously cultivated with 
diligence a not very powerful voice; her manner 
on the stage, too, is pleasing and intelligent :—but 
ve cannot as yet rate her as the equal to either 
ofher predecessors, Mdlle. Vera or Mdlle. Corbari. 
last year we felt what last week yet more emphati- 
ally occurred to us, a conviction that the days 
ae gone of universal popularity for ‘Der Freis- 
diitz.’ The reason of this may be twofold: not 
merely is the libretto at once extravagant and 
without action, affording small scope for dramatic 
caracterization, and at best, appealing to nursery 
sympathy and suspense;—but the musical strength 
ad the work is not judiciously distributed. This 
becomes ——— felt when sung and not spoken 
reitative is . Admirable as is the overture, 
itis but the portal tothe building. The grand pieces 
are, the trio of men in the introduction, the tenor, 
wprano, and bass scenas, the terzetto in the second 
at,and the finale; and among these the first three 
alone are satisfactory. In the others, the compo- 
sr's constructive power seems to flag or fail: the 
nelodic ideas not being Weber’s happiest.—The 
fur popular numbers— Kilian’s laughing coup- 
kts—Caspar’s drinking song—the Huntsmen’s and 
the Bridesmaids’ choruses—captivating as they are 
belong to comic rather than to grand opera (to use 
the French classification). It may startle some 
raders to assert that ‘Der Freischiitz’ owed 
wore of the fwrore of its success to its nation- 
ality than to its intrinsic dramatic interest or 
sound musical value. The point, however, is worth 
toting :—and we believe that all who study the 
opera when, as now, it is performed under the 
sme chances as attend the operas of Mozart, 
Beethoven, Rossini and Meyerbeer (as indeed 
aust attend every work produced in a cosmopolitan 
ind not a national theatre), that is, absence of neg- 
ket, but absence also of prestige—will come to the 
tonclusion, that in the above remarks there is more 
tuth than paradox. The chilling reception of 
‘Der Freischiitz’ on Saturday last is evidence 
that the general public is of our mind. 





Miss Hares’s Concert.—Among the most in- 
‘resting features of this Concert, was—as, indeed, 


sught to be on such an occasion—the singing of 
Miss Hayes herself; whom we have never heard in 
‘ter voice or throwing more spirit and finish 


liking; but it ts a style, the possession of which 
separates her from the imitative scholars who 

for artists. It is permissible to add, that the Irish 
prima donna shone to double advantage on Monday 
from being contrasted witha newly-arrived Viennese 
songstress, Mdlle. Ana Zerr, of whom we had 
heard much praise. Mdlle. Zerr’s execution is 
abundant to the point even of her embroidering 
the passages in a grand scena from Mozart’s ‘Tito’. 
Let us submit this specimen of the Vienna tradition 
to our classicists who are thrown into fits by an 
appogiatura or a gruppetto used where a pause is 
written for the embroiderer’s express advantage in 
Mozart’s music !—Her voice is extensive in compass 
—and, though somewhat worn, is still sweet in 
some of its tones. Her execution is audacious 
and strange. Mdlle. Zerr mounts and descends, 
takes distant intervals and executes staccato scales, 
with surprising force and firmness. But the grimace 
and effort with which her passages are eked and 
wrung out are so distracting as also to demand 
their record. Mr. Augustus Braham’s début dis- 
closed a delicious tenor voice and an excellent 
articulation of his text,—but little besides. Herr 
Ernst played admirably; but the lion—or, should 
it not be the leviathan?—of the morning was 
Signor Bottesini, whose power over his contra- 
basso is marvellous, while, unlike many other mar- 
vels, it is as agreeable as astonishing.—We imagine 
that in executive force, delicacy and _brilliancy 
Signor Bottesini far surpasses Signor Dragonetti, 
even in his best days.—A Manuscript Overture, by 
M. Silas, was performed :—of which we will not 
speak till we have heard it better executed. 





CHAMBER Concerts. — At Mr, Ella’s Extra 
Musical Union, on Tuesday, Signor Sivori was the 
leader. In chamber music for stringed instruments, 
this graceful and attractive solo player satisfies us, 
after Lady Grace’s fashion, “soberly.” Variety in 
accent and phrasing, and sometimes spirit, are 
wanting to his performance :—in brief, he is an 
executant, as compared with interpreters that 
could be named.—Nor is Signor Golinelli, an Italian 
pianist, who also appeared on this occasion, up to 
the London mark, so far as Beethoven’s music is 
concerned. Though neither inelegant nor extra- 
vagant, his hand and his expression are not suffi- 
ciently vigorous to keep him in due proportion 
with stringed instruments. In concerted music, the 
instrumental execution of Italy was, on Tuesday, 
nobly vindicated by Signori Piatti and Bottesini : 
whom we are inclined to rate as unique.—At Herr 
Molique’s second Chamber Concert, the most popular 
piece seemed to be ‘The Bourrée and Double,’ by 
Sebastian Bach, which was encored. No violinist 
that we are in the habit of hearing handles this 
old music with such a as Herr 
Molique.—The third morning meeting of the Beet- 
hoven Quartett Society went off with great spirit 
under Herr Ernst’s leadership.—The Concert of 
Herr Charles Oberthiir, a harpist, was announced 
to take place on Tuesday last. 





Miss Giyn’s REapING.—The practice of reading 
rather than acting the Shakspearian drama is on 
the increase. Miss Glyn, who has lately at Edin- 
burgh made an exceedingly profitable investment 
of her talents in the experiment, last Thurs- 
day appeared in London in the character of a 
reader at the Marylebone Institution. The drama 
chosen for the occasion was the difficult one 
of ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’"—in which as the 
actress of the heroine this lady has already gained 
great fame. Her Cleopatra in the lecture-room was 
a close imitation of that which she had previously 
given on the stage,—wanting nothing but costume, 
scenery and local motion. It was equally charm- 
ing and powerful,—by turns energetic and tender. 
Antony and Enobarbus were also skilfully touched 
off by her, though the voice at timesrather declined 
from the assumption of a masculine tone. The hero- 
ism and devotion of the imperial Roman were well 
contrasted with the vacillation and repentance of 
the unfaithful attendant, —and both acquired pathos 
as the action progressed. The interest of the read- 
ing never flagged :—the physique of the fair reader 
apparently rising with the demands made on it. 





auto her music, Her style is not always to our 


The theatre was somewhat over-crowded. On Miss 





Glyn’s retirement, she was recalled to receive 
renewed plaudits. The recitation must be qualified 
as one of remarkable merit. 





Musicat AND Dramatic Gossip.—We can only 
announce that the Sacred Harmonic Society seems 
to be most acceptably catering for the pleasure of 
the Exhibition-goers, by performing ‘Elijah’ and 
the ‘ Messiah’ to crowded audiences. We ought 
last week to have noticed this exception to the 
tepid reception of good music, then recorded.— 
Mr. Lumley, we perceive, is announcing extra 
Opera-nights for the Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays of the week. If this plan is to be carried 
out successfully, the theatre ought to have an extra 
band and chorus. 

Among the music announced for the week was 
a performance of Mr. Glover’s Oratorio, ‘ Jeru- 
salem,’ by the Finsbury Sacred Harmonic Society. 

Herr Pischek has arrived. 

When we, seven days ago, considered the cases of 
the Pianofortes in the Crystal Palace, the magnifi- 
cent grand instrument by Messrs. Broadwood, now 
standing beneath the carved oak screen in the 
nave, had not arrived. For the decoration of this, 
the enterprising manufacturers have called in a 
counsellor no less redoubtable than the architect 
of the Houses of Parliament,—whose taste has 
been ingeniously displayed on the case in point ; not 
merely in varying its form by shelving the sides 
of the instrument, but by the border of scroll-work 
and gilt foliage which runs round it, and the shape 
and ornament of the legs supporting the frame. 
Effective and handsome as the design is, however, 
it may still be opined that the painter and illumi- 
nator, as ‘distinguished from the carver and gilder, 
have ‘‘to say their word,” ere the question can 
be regarded as finally settled.—The controversy 
among the rival makers, meanwhile, continues to 
run high,—some note-worthy facts being therein 
developed. Among these may be numbered the ad- 
mission of the Messrs. Collard, that they have more 
solicitously directed their attention to the chamber 
than to the concert-room in their fabrication of 
pianofortes. Though all classification is productive 
of good in Art, we do not clearly see why the best 
instrument for a concert-room should not be the 
best instrument for ‘‘my lady’s chamber,” the 
power of abiding wear and tear supposed to be 
equal. 

70n Wednesday last, the great organ of Mr. 
Willis, at the Crystal Palace, which is not yet 
finished, and therefore no subject for criticism, was 
made ‘‘to speak” by Mr. Best :—who seems to us, 
in some respects, one of our best English organists, 
—with a firm touch and remarkable brilliancy of 
manual execution. -Of his command over the 
pedal-board we are less competent to speak. 

M. Auber’s opera, ‘ La Corbeille d’Oranges,’ was 
produced a few days since at the Grand Opéra of 
Paris. The Gazette Musicale loudly insists that 
this work is a chef-d’cewvre ; and yet, from the very 
tone of its laudations, no less than from a private 
letter of entirely opposite import, we gather that 
whether as regards story or music the opera is null, 
—-save in so far as it furnishes great opportunities 
for executive display to Mdlle. Alboni. 

It may prevent misconstruction to state, that 
some delay in noticing many important and in- 
teresting musical publications, now before us, is 
not voluntary, but inevitable,—owing to the ex- 
traordinary press of passing events which claim 
attention during the present season. So much by 
way of answer to inquiries. 





MISCELLANEA 


The Crypt at the Guildhall._A vast number of the 
metropolitan visitors have been within the last fort- 
night to see the Guildhall. The crypt under part 
of the great hall in which the civic entertain- 
ments are given has been completely cleaned the 
splendid columns have been to a certain extent 
polished, and the arches, which are considered 
specimens of first-rate skill, have been completely 
developed. The crypt is about half the length of 
the Guildhall ; and Mr. Bunning, the City architect, 
who has superintended the removal of the mass of 
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rubbish by which its beautiful proportions were ob- 
scured, is of opinion that the Guildhall was before 
the fire of London no larger than the magnificent 
room which has been thus added to the curiosities 
of the grand civic place of festivity. There is in 
the middle of the crypt a large red granite bowl of 
enormous weight, which has attracted much curiosity. 
We copy from the corporation journals, of the year 
1802, the following notice of the present made of 
this bowl to the city of London, as a memorial of 
great military achievements.— 


**Major Cookson, commanding the Royal Artillery in 
Egypt, presents his respectful compliments to the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation of the city of London, and begs to 
acquaint them that he has taken the liberty to ship on board 
the Anacreon transport, Allan Massingham master, a large 
antique Egyptian red granite bowl, and which Major Cook- 
son requests the Lord Mayor and Corporation will do him 
the honour to accept as a testimony of his respect and a 
memorial of the British achievements in Egypt.—Alex- 
andria, Sep. 1, 1802.”"—Times., 


Literary Triticism.—It has been well observed by Swift, 
that where one man goes another follows. If a phrase has 
the misfortune to occur twice in print, it will be repeated 
probably a thousand times. Profiting by this hint, the 
eccentric Dean composed his ‘Tritical Essay :’—and in 
glancing my eye over it the other day, I was much struck 
with its applicability to the present time. Would you 
believe it, Sir, the very Triticalities agglomerated in a vein 
of ridicule—and truly, Ercles’ vein—l am ashamed to say 
how many years ago, are still, if I may be permitted to 
make use of the expression, married to our tongue. The 
individual who now addresses you feels doubtless that some 
apology is necessary for treading in the footsteps of a giant ; 
but he cannot help recording his opinion that when he 
opens at random the last work of a well-known baronet, 
and the first words that meet his gaze are Revenons a nos 
moutons, flesh and blood rebel. The ‘ Tritical Essay’ is a 
great fact, and what is written is written,—but you cannot 
have too much of a good thing. The present appeal coming 
posthoc may be also p) opter hoc :—but I must enter my pro- 
test against all trite phrases and quotations,—and if lam 
an imitator, Sir, at least let it be said, I imitate a good 
example.—I do not wish to press too hardly upon literary 
men; but, as a constant reader, will you allow me Sir, to 
throw out a suggestion. 

** Gutta cavet lapidem non vi sed sepe cadendo,”— 

or, in plain words, constant dropping wears away a 
stone. A sentiment by repetition loses force,—it becomes 
vox et preterea nihil ; we preserve the shadow, we have let 
the substance go. Apropos des bottes, 1 certainly am not 
surprised that authors often fail to be substantial men. 
Hine ille lachryme.—But revenons a nos moutons, What I 
would urge on the attention of literary men, and conver- 
sational men generally, is, that each phrase should be 
erased from the tablets of their memory after it has been a 
nine days’ wonder :—that every man who has heard or read 
the same thing nine times over, should thereafter set upon 
himself decent restraint, and check its reproduction. As 
for those phrases which have been propagated till they 
swarm in almost every book and newspaper throughout the 
country, war of extermination ought to be declared against 
them. Sir, it has been my endeavour in these few remarks 
to strike at the root of a great evil. I have contributed my 
mite to a good cause. The small end of a wedge I have 
endeavoured to insinuate; ‘‘ and if I have succeeded only in 
directing the attention of one writer to the subject then I 
have not taken up my pen in vain.” 

Yours, &c. i. M. 

The Cultivation of Tea in India.—By the Lady 
Mary Wood Mr. Robert Fortune proceeds from 
Hong Kong to Calcutta, with a large quantity of 
tea plants, selected in the green tea districts, in 
which this gentleman for some time past has been 
on a continuation of his “wanderings.” It is, we 
believe, pretty generally known that having, in the 
service of the Horticultural Society of England, 
given to his noble patrons every satisfaction, Mr. 
Fortune, on his return from China, about three 
years ago, was engaged by the Directors of the 
Honourable East India Company to proceed again 
to the Celestial Empire, and procure and transmit 
to India such a quantity and variety of the tea plant 
that its cultivation in the north-western provinces 
would be a matter of mere manual labour. We 
have much pleasure in learning that Mr. Fortune 
has entirely succeeded :—that the plants transmitted 
have flourished as well as could possibly be expected, 
and that, in the course of a few years, there is every 
probability that tea will form an export from our 
Indian presidencies.—Friend of China. 





To CoRRESPONDENTs.—A Friend to National Education 
—R. L.—W. K.—G. W. T.—P. M. T.—received. 

K.—The letter of this correspondent, who writes to us 
from Carlsruhe, is in type,—and awaits a more leisure time 
for its appearance. 

J.C. G. and N. J. 1.—The letters of these correspondents 
—one on the Conservancy of the River Medway, the other 
giving an account of an Electrical Factory—will both appear 
when the pressure of the immediate season is somewhat 
lightened. 
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The Hon. Mrs. NORTON’S NEW 
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miner, 
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author of * Vanity Fair.’ 
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CALEB FIELD. A TALE of the 
PURITANS. By the Author of ‘Margaret 
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tation Nee | the ver. hn) first rank of contemporary w writers.”— Standard. 


beautiful to a high degree.”—Spectator. 
- Ghrnicied with all the ee of a Defoe.”—Britannia, 


RALPH RUTHERFORD. A 
NAUTICAL ROMANCE. By the Author of 
* The Petrel.’ 


ae skill in depicting life on the ocean, the author of‘ The 
Petre? Admiral Fisher) wu, Say doubt not, supply the pees in 
nautical literature vacant pA. he death x the lamented Captain 
His life of the ship is equally dashing, forcible” and 
‘ree.”"—Morning Post. 


Colburn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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__ 143, 8 

Just pty pines 28. 6d. 

ART IT., VOL. XIV.—JOURN 
STATISTICAL soclErY of LONDON. 


1. Address of the Presiden’ 
2 —_ a Mortality of ‘the Native and European Arny 


tran: 
ee 


AL of the 


3 An _lnvestigation of the Bill Currency of G 
England, Scotland, Lancashire, and Cheshire, wit 
Bills drawn on Foreign Countries, & 

Tables of Mortality, Corn, Currency, Stocks, &. 


John William Parker, 445, West Strand. 
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Next week, with the Magazines. price 5s. illustrated, No, |. ¢ 
HE ARCHITECTURAL QU ARTERLY 
REVIEW. 
CONTENTS. 
to our Readers. 
Influence ge Architecture, 
Architecture. 
Stones of Venice.” 
and Abroad. 
and Classification. 
in Germany. 
Relation to Krohitecture, 
EW 
of recently published. 
—Chevreul on Colour, Buildi 


£ Lane 
- rs and Instruments— Materials and 


ances, 
George Bell, 186, Fleet-street, next St. Dunstan's Church, 
$<. 
GQ ILLIMAN'S JOURNAL, No. 33, for Mar, 
Contents, 
On ee Aboriginal Monuments and Relics of New York, by £4, 





On in Corrosion by Sea Yow of an Alloy of Copper and Silver, 
pi the Calculus of Operation 

On the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, by B. Silliman, jun. 
Descriptions of New Species is 
Meteorological Obsereations, by Dr Dr. Lathrop. 








On the Chemical Constitution of Wary ickite. 
On Coral Reefs and Islands, by James D. Dana. 
On the _— in Dust Showers and Blood. Rain, by Dr. Ehren- 


On th ¢ Geology of the Florida Reys. 

On the Law of the Rotation of the "Primary Planets. 

New Genera of Fossil i 8. 

Analysis of Pitchstone Porphyry. 

On & eee of Phosphoric Acid in Acid Solutions whe 


On Bromine asa Toxicological . 
On an Improved R 


Clock. 
Scientific Intelligence, &c. & 
London: Thomas Delf, ‘American Literary Agency, 12, Pater 
noster-row. 


INE ARTS IN THE EXHIBITION.—THE 

LOOKER-ON, of Saturday, May 24. 
give another grand Pictorial Supplement, 
chief objects of interest in the Great Exhibi 
rate critical notice of the Pictures in the Reval Academy. 
LOOKER-ON is the most interesting publication of the 
contains each week a variety of entertaining sxtislee ie) = 
Gownsman of All Souls’, a Legend of Oxford prepef 

A rs, and Tones 
ries; The Chit-Chat of the Parisian World tine 6 Gap of the 
Literary, Artistic, Musical, and Scientific W ‘orld ; with as much) 
— matter as can be com pressed into 16 pages of readable letter 


t for an Astronomia 








Pithe Monthly Part, consisting of 128 pages of closely-printel 
— with numerous Engravings, will be ready with the Magy 


“Tenden: A. Hall, Virtue & Co. ; and all Booksellers and ¥ 
venders. 





HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE for J 
cok Price 1s., with Two Elegant Engravings on Steel, will co 
n—- 


MAJOR EDWARDES ON THE PUNJAB. 

HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE. 

SARAH STERLING'S TRAVELS AND OPINIONS. 

ESCAPE OF MADAME KOSSUTH 

LEWIS ARUNDEL. By Frank Farriecu. 

A MORNING WITH MADAME IDA PFEIFFER. 

London: Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 
*x* Vol. XIIL, containing the half year from J anuary to June, 

price 6s, 6d., scarlet cloth, will be be ready on the 10th of June. 


Third Edition, 
R. SPIERS'S FREN CH and ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, RY. newly composed from the best Freneh Dir 
W or! 


tionaries and —-s 8. 

C ble number of words not to be found 2 
other Dictionaries, ro giving: 1. All words in general use, ot 
prising those of resent time.—2. The principal terms ea 

loyed in the Army, Navy, the Sciences, ay Arts, the i 
‘ures, and Trade.—3. The compounds of words 
4. The various acceptations of words in their Togical order, ‘oe 
rated by numbers.—5. of the 8 that pl 
sent any only. —6 ‘The idioms and familiar Pte oa 
7. The irregularities.—8. Observations on words presenting 
—— ‘dieulies. With signs showing the literal 

fa ar nay or — bul ee om aplores 
of s st rie. follow y & gene! vocabulary 0: 
“2 phical names, ‘and t hose of persons which dif 


5 royal 
712, the Fd 61 1S Pet edi 
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eg Re Ey 
08. - rary ition clo e" 

A work adopted by the University of France for the use of Fre 


olleg u 
° Des Soters! ig Deticnner © 0 a repertory worthy of the two 
guages and of the two coun! 
Report ender 
- boo mag nepert oie of the Ut 
des Debuts. 








. It is Wl 
versal iii of London.”—Journal des 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
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fo so1ENTIFIC SOCIETIES, LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, 


&e. 
Just published, price 3s. bound in cloth, 

as to the EXEMPTION of 
ls iy SOCIETIES fe PARISH 
Tiemarine erate TES: a oe peas tical directions | to io 
titu &c. thereon, and comments on the 
cota Law, aa ‘Exemptions from Rateability. With an 
7 Vict. c. 36, and Verbatim Reports of 
Term 1851, as to “The Royal Man- 
‘nstitution,” The Nanchester Concert Hall.” By 

me AY a 4 a the Inner Temple. 

Crockford, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 





AMERICAN ARCH: a No. l. 
ished, 
ir SERPENT SYMBOL, and the Worship 


of the Reciprocal Principles of Nature . America. | By 


1 vol. post 8vo. 72. 6d. 
HE NEW TESTAMENT, conformable to the 
Text of GRIESBACH. By the late EDGAR TAYLOR, Esq. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 


HE GARDENERS’ 


CHRONICLE 


AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY,) 


Of Saturday, May 17, 


Ame, the English, Irish, and 
co’ 

Allotments, rotation of crops for 
Griffin 


iy, by Mr. 
irds, British Song, by Mr. Kidd 
] Sotanical Gardens, Swedish 








¢, SQuI UIER, A.M., Aut thor of ‘The Ancient 
be Misr Valley.’ One Volume, royal 8vo. cloth, with many 
cats. Price 128. 6d. 


London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 





In2 vols. price 78., with Portrait and numerous I[)lustrations, 


HAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES, and 
0 other Poems; with a Life of the Author ; Remarks on his 
Janguage and Ve’ rsification ; a Glossary and Index ; and a concise 
no of English Poetry. 


# Parts, rice 18. 3d. each, or in 20 vols. cloth, price 38. each, with 
ne) en) mezaxed Portraits on Steel, a New Edition of 
SUERCY ANECDOTES, uniform with the first edition, of 
,000 ney were sold, and containing the —— engravings 
at half the original price. This work comprises 
yea B Every Part i is complete i in —— 


37. George ik and Family ; & 

12. Literature ; $ 

14. War; 15. halen 16, Crime and Punishment ; 

inct ; 18 . Ingenuity ; 19. Humour; 20. Eccentricity ; 21. Lma- 

; 22 Genius ; 23. phidelity,: 24, Honour ; 25. Conviviality ; 

27. The 28, + 39. Shipwreck ; 30, 

rity ; 33. The Stage ; 34. Music; 

Tce; ae ion , 38. ees 39. ome; 

#, Domestic ‘Bite. —* No man who has any pretensions to figure in 

~ ped ecety. on '_ to make himself familiar with the Percy 
Byron, 





a pesos aes 2s. 6d. nmently | pend in cloth, 
mIELDINGS” PROVERBS OF NATIONS, Ancient 
Pastimes, Holidays, Sua and Sas ons ; alphabetically 


Cabb: crops 
Calceolarias 
Calendar, Horticultural 
Calendar, Agricultural 
Ceanothuses, by Mr. Wi 





contains Articles on 


Harrows, descriptive report of, 
at the Crystal P: 

Hothouses, Roman, by M. Du- 
reau de la Malle 

Hyde Park, trees in 

Tris Susiana 

Johnston's Notes on North Ame- 
rican Agriculture 

—_ Srainet, cyan fase ~~ on, 

by the Rev. @ 
Mangold wurzel and turnips 
oe and lim 





Chiswick show 
Chrysanthemums, by Mr. James 
Crea, eo of, for allot- 


crys vstal Palace, Pe Diemen’s 
and timber a 
Crystal Palace, eatin re- 
port of the agricultural imple- 
ments at 


Cuckoo 
Cucumbers, by Mr. Kenny 
Deodars 


Drainage Act 

Entomological Society 

Fallow sy: am a few words on 

farms, small, by Mr. Milward 

Fumigator, by Mr. Colson (with 
Engravings) 

wees. open, by the Rev. G, 

Garden Gleanings, foreign 

Geology, Agricultural 

Glass-houses, ridge and furrow, 

by Mr. Hartley, Sunderland 








am 

Orchids, a 

Paint, for interior of green- 
house, &c. 

Penny Banks, by Mr. Griffin 

ay descriptive report of, 
at the al Palace 
ee ifolia 

e, Cloth of Gold 

Royal Botanic Society, report 
of the Garden — = of 

St. Ses » 

Seed trade, the 

Skylarks, by Ly Graham 

Soil, conditio. 

Swedish Botanical Gardens 

Timber, \ 

} ee wal 
Trees, hedgero' 

Turnips and mangold wurzel 

Van Diemen’s Land timber 

Wall trees, to cover in sprin 

Weather at Chiswick and 


yan Diemen’s Land 
1, to ae in spring 





chester 
Woods, coppice. 


ons )Gerdeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 





to the above, the Covent-garden, 


N TVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
1, King William-street, London. 


The Tiviston of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities 
ot . 


vision << Cave tearine of in profits among the assured, is 


to o' 
“ern fa following table will, aon ‘the result of the jest division of 


rofits, as 


on the 8th of Ma: ms who- 


to 
ad on that aay paid six annual premfama This swill be fo found a 


liberal reduction if the original premiums be 


com those 


of other offices adopting a similar plan of division of profits :— 


aon | Reduced 
when Annual 
Policy Date of 

was 


Sum Original 
Policy, 


Assured. | Premiums. 


issued. current Year, 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 





£1,000 | £19 6 8 
A. +4 1,000 248 4 
8th May, 4B. 

1845, 


6611 8 
DAVID JONES, Actuary. 


4 
> 
3 
7 
8 


1,000 
1,000 
1,000 





ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18, King William-street, City. 
Benjamin Hawes, Esq. Chairman, 
Thomas _ Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Charles Baldwin, E: K. Jameson, Esq. 
J John Knill, Es 
John Nolloth, E, 
Charles rong sq. 


Daniel Sutton, 
O'B. Bellingham + Esq, 


Auditors. 


Aaron Goldsmid. 
Sidney Gurney, Esq. 


Anthony Dunlop, nn; ¥ Wm. Hawes, Esq.; E. Greenaway, Esq. ; 


scribed capital 


mes P. J ones, Esq 


Ban 
Messrs. Barnard, Barnard & Dimsdale ; Commercial Bank of 
London ; London and County Banking Company. 
Physicians—Arch. ay M.D. F . W. Jones, M.D. 
Surgeons—James Farish, Esq. ; vee TAL, Esq. F.R.S. 
Standing Counsel— Russell ang 4 , Esq. QC. 
Solicitor—J. Curtis, Esq. 
Assurers in this Company have the guarantee of an ample sub- 
and careful and The 





success of the Society is manifest, from the fact that since its esta- 


blishment more th 
over 1,300,000. 


2,200 Policies have been issued, — 
, while its assets stand at 125,000. and upwards, wi 


an income of 20,0000. a-year, steadily increasing. 





+ nn eg Smithfield, an Liverpool prices, with returns from 
the Potato, Hop, Hay, Coal, Timber, Bark, and Seed Markets, 
and a complete Newspaper, with @ condensed account ofall the trans- 
actions of the week. 

ORDER of any Newsvender—_OFFPICE for Advertise- 
ments, 5, its, 5, Upper ‘Wellington-street, . Covent-garden, London. 


AMILY ENDOWMENT, L IFE E 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIET Y, 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London, and at Calcutta. 
CAPITAL £500,000, 


7 The business of the Company ey ee every description of risk 
per and Silver, connected with Life Assurance. caatame @ are m , and’ 
may be paid qparteriy, ip paltyearly. or otherwi 

Credit allowed of one-thi remiums still i death, or halfthe 
Premiums for five yer’, - Policies taken out for the whole of life. 

E. iums for Risks.—Persons assured with the 
Company may a — ission to travel or reside in _— 
New Brunsw: NovaScotia, New Zealand, Madeira, Malta, C: 
Colony,and oy an healthy neetan climates, without payment Of 
extra premium ; also, with some limit, in ri  caeeens (not 
south of the 35° of f North Latitude), a in Austra! 

Profits — Bonus. or cent. of the ontine profits of 
the Company are appro ropriated to aparties who have been assured 
the profit <7 for three clear y 
Loans. neces are made oon on the Security of Freehold and 
Leasehold nary, of adequate value, of aa Interests, Rever- 
sions, and other qenlly assignable p roperty r income. Great 
facilities are also d to Assurers ar o taining _ _ expense, 
and quickly, oe advances on P’ 


WILLIAM RATRAY, pee ‘Secretary. 


amanged, ond classed under the following heads :— Religion, Virtue 
sod Learning—Laws, Government, and Public Affairs—Economy 
Manners, an and R Riches—Women, Love and Wedlock—Health and 
Diet-Husbandry ¢ and Weather—English Local Proverbs—Prover- 

es, Similes, &c. With Notes and Comments. By THOS. 
= NG, Esq.—* There is a great deal of wisdom in this little 
Literary Gazette, 


aD, jun. 


London: G. Berger; and all Booksellers, 





Price 3d., or 5s. for 25 copies for distribution amongst 
Cottage Tenantry, 


(ae COTTAGERS’ CALENDAR OF 
GARDEN OPERATIONS. 


Directors. 
Wailliem a Butterworth Bayley, Esq. Chairman, 
Lewis Burr ose Re eee ce 
urroug! ward Lee, Esq. 
By JOSEPH PAXTON, 

Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, &e. &¢. fobvert iiruce Chichester, ated Sfajor Turner , 
Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle. Above 59,000 have | C. H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Wal 
already been sold, Thirty oy’ cent. Bonus was added to the Boclety' ‘8 Splits on the 

profit scale in 1845, The next valuation will be in January, 1852, 

InpeEx oF THE ConTENTS:— Loans are granted on mortgage and on security of Life Lnterests 

Gontianciia 


Solutions whe 
in Astronomical 
gency, 12, Pater 


ION.—THE 





TO LIFE INSURERS 
WHO CONSIDER SECURITY, STABILITY, EXPERIENCE, 
AND ESTABLISHED REPUTATION OF IMPORT- 
ANCE IN LIFE OFFICES. 


COTTISH UNION INSURANCE COM- 
PANY (FIRE and LIFE), instituted 1824, and Incorporated 
by Royal Charter. 
No. 37, CORNHILL, LONDON ; EDINBURGH and DUBLIN. 
The la id-up Capital and A of P 
RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE maar Y, caxeteliy tavemted. ‘arford the most absolute security to the assured 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Mall. with oe Corporation, which has been Twenty-seven Years esta- 
Chairman—THOMAS FA BECOME, et fom. a, 
Deputy-Chairman—W ILLIA AP, E 


and Reversious. 
African Lilies Planting INDIA BRANCH. 

Agapanthus Plums The Society has extensive Indian business, and grants Policies 
of Insurance, Deferred Annuities, and Endowments, in Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, to members of the Civil and Military Ser- 
vices, and others. Parties calling at the Office will be furnished 
with full particulars, to which the attention of Parents and 
G ians of Youths proceeding to India is especial yo 
JOHN CAZENOV . Secreta 


Polyanthus 
Potatoes 
—- 


ning 
Foamagthe by cut- 


Pyracantha 
Radishes 
Ranunculus 
aspberries 
hubarb 
ockets 








a readable letter: 
of closely-printel 


y with 
sellers and ¥ 


Roses 

Rue 

Rustic Vases 
Sage 


salvias 


Richard E. Arden, Esq. 
William Banbury, Esq. 
Edward Bates 


J. Hom her E Ala. M. P, 
Rupert Ing 

Thomas Kelly Yisq. ‘Ald. 
Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 


and exceed 


Governor—HIS GRACE THE poe OF HAMILTON 
AND BRANDON 


The advan 


— to Insurers with this Office are superior to most, 


y none of the existing Companies, whether con- 


sidered in point of 


Thomas Camplin, E 

James Clift, Lewis Pocock, Esq. 

Saxifrag Auditors— Professor Hall, M.A.—J. B. iooath, Esq. 

Sourlas” is hysician—Dr. J n, 2, Finsbury-squar 

wceolarias Beans —W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’ 's-place, Old J Jewry. 

7 iforni: eeds aay = | Actuar; ry-—Professor Hall, M.A. of King’ 's College. 
" ea Daisy or Thrif icitor—W illiam Fisher, Esq. 19, Doughty-street. 

PINIONS. akale 


jelect Wlewers ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 
elect Vegetables In addition to a large subscribed gugital Policy-holders have 
and Fru: the security ofan Assurance fund of t undred and twenty 

thousand pounds, and an income of 74,000. a year, arising from 
the issue of 7,000 Policies. 


Bonus, or Profit Branch. 
Persons eapustng on the Bonus system will be annually entitled 
pate per cent. of the profits on this branch (after payment of five 
early premiums); and the profit assigned to each Policy yay 
Zither be added to the sum assured, or applied in reduction of the 
annual premium. 


Non-Bonus, or Low Premium Branch. 


The Loy J , 4 A he nem-pestictaats principle afford peculiar 
afeateos & red, not offe red t by any other office, —for 
where object” ist the least ‘ible outlay, the payment of a 
certain sum is secured to the Policy- holder, on the death of the 
assured, at a reduced rate of premium. 


SECURITY, 
MODERATE RATES of PREMIUM, 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS, or the 
LARGE PERIODICAL ADDITIONS made to the Life Policies, 
which average nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums insu’ 
a result, it is believed, more favourable & the assured than any 
other Company has hitherto accomplis 

e prac effects resulting from “this system will “A once be 
seen by the following Extracts from the Company's boo 

Additions made to Policies of 1,0001. each. 


First Bonusfor | Second Bonus for Total Sum 
SEVEN Years, VE aere, payable in case 
from 1834 to 1841. | from 1541 to 1846. of Death. 


£72 3 8 
73 4 7 
40 F 7 
76 18 9 
14817 6 81 8 4 
The next Division ¢ Popes wes Ly place at Ist August, 1851 
being an interval of F Trsons opening Policies 
previoss to that date will ‘artitrate ‘a he Division. 
re Insurances at t! uced rat 
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LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTION. 
President—Right Hon. EARL of MANSFIELD. 
Vice-President—Right Hon. the EARL of SEAFIELD. 
Charles Balfour, Esq. Richard Oliverson, Esq. 

Robert Gillespie. Esq, . Robertson, Esq. 
J. E. Goodhart, H. F. Sandeman, Esq. 
H. M. Kemshead. 


G. Ramsay, Esq., Mana; 
John Kingston, Esq. ry 


of the Company. 
. Sm 3q. Secretary. 
ianaen Joint-Stoc tock Bank, Lata 
E.W. . Esq. Surge 
Messrs. Oliverson, Denb & Lavie, Solicitors, 
Samuel ey E . Surveyor. 

Forms for Proposals, and P: ini 1 the teces- 
sary particulars, may be had at any of the Company’s oiioes, and 
of the Agents throughout the Country. 

F. G. SMITH, Secretary to the London Board. 

37, Cornhill, London. 
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' rnips 
Vegetable Cookery 


Premiums to Assure £100. | 
Me ~~ 3 Looking- 


Whole Term. 
Age. | One Year. |Seven Years. {With Profits.| Without Profits. 


Verbenas 
20 | £017 8 | £019 1 £111 10 
Virginian Stocks 30 118 127 207 
Walifiowers 1 . 
Willows 1M = 10 
Zinnias 324 317 0 

Mlustrated with several Woodcuts. tor seven Years, of one-third of the Preuium siay retain for hife 
at ithe: Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural Ga- 5 i 
Fe Upper Wel toneatreets ‘Covent arden, fete, a epodes com oe at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 

0} or or stribution a: 

ar aaepenzrireis Lanionana hrc: | few aera ear snes eNO 
ublisher, James Matthews, at the Office, The M I 
payable at the Post-office, 180, Strand, London. a quarter be before 2 —_ “ Bars Reddo. Director. ‘ 
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SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


HE TWENTIETH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this Society was held at Epinsuren, 
on May 6, 1851, when ROBERT CHAMBERS, Esq., the senior Director, having taken the Chair, the following 
Report was read :— 


Report by the Directors of the Scottish Equitable Life Assurance Society to the Twentieth Annual 
General Meeting, held on May 6, 1851. 


It is most gratifying to the Directors to report, on this occasion, a further rise on the part of the Society from the 
temporary depression in the extent of the annual business which they had to lament two years ago, as a natural and 
unavoidable consequence of the general depression of the country. ; 

The following is an Abstract of the business relating to Policies which has been transacted during the year ending the 


1st of March last,— 
1. Number of Policies issued, 626. #. 
2. Amount thereby assured .. os ee oe 313,274 
3. Premiums and Entry-Money thereon .. ee oo 11,175 

The number of Policies issued as above stated during the PAST, EXCEEDS THOSE OF THE PRECEDING YEAR 
BY 144,—THE AMOUNT ASSURED EXCEEDS THAT OF THE PRECEDING YEAR BY 61,924/.,—while the 
Premiums and Entry-Money are 1,911. IN ADVANCE OF THOSE OF 1850. 

The Policies lapsed by death during the past year are sixty-six in number, assuring sums amounting to 42,4007. The 
BONUSES ON WHICH AMOUNT TO 6,771/., making together 49,1717. This sum is in excess over that of the preceding 
year by 6,6032., but only 3,784/. over that of 1849. The number of deaths which have occurred in the past year are only 
three in advance of the year ending Ist March, 1850, and two in advance of 1849. This increase is less than might have 
been expected from the advancing ages of the members, and the increase of the Society’s business. 

The Directors feel the more satisfied with the progress which the Society thus appears to be making, when they reflect 
on the greatly increased competition which now exists in the business of Life Assurance. Nor are all other offices so 
scrupulous in the means by which business is obtained as the SCOTTISH EQUITABLE and other Scottish Mutual Offices 
invariably are. The Directors cannot refrain from once more referring to the system of giving commission to persons 
bringing business who are not the authorized Agents of the Office, but merely the private agents of parties assuring, as a 
system which, by means not easily to be defended, gives many Offices a great advantage over others. The SCOTTISH 

QUITABLE, moreover, has never ranked amongst those which court favour by the appearance,—for it is not a reality, 
—of low Premiums, being satisfied that perfect security, in connexion with a division of the entire surplus, is the safest 
principle on which to proceed. To find this Office, in such circumstances, not merely maintaining its ground, but advanc- 
ing in public estimation, is to the Directors a source of the highest gratification. , : 

The Directors having found that, in many instances, the charge of Entry-money was ‘unpalatable to parties assuring, 
they take this opportunity of stating, that during the past year they framed a scale by which an option is given of 
commuting the Entry-money into a small annual rate, varying, according to age, from 7d. to 1s. per cent.,—which arrange- 
ment they believe to have given general satisfaction. ; 

It had long been contemplated by several of the Directors, that much good might result from a professional investi- 
gation into the affairs of the Society. Finding their views at length sanctioned by the example of another highly respect- 
able Mutual Office, they deemed themselves entitled to bring the matter under the consideration of the Board, and it was 
determined, at an Extraordinary Court, held on the 6th of February last, to remit the whole affairs of the SCOTTISH 
EQUITABLE to a thorough investigation, by three gentlemen of the highest respectability and talent, namely, John 
Sinclair Cunningham, Esq., Secretary to the Commercial Bank of Scotland; John Hunter, Esq., Auditor of the Court of 
Session ; and Ralph Erskine Scott, Esq., Accountant. ; 

The Directors have only further to express the great satisfaction which the Committee’s Report has afforded them, 
as clearly testifying the accuracy, zeal, and success with which the affairs of the Society have from first to last been 
conducted. 





o. 





The Report of the Committee of Investigation was also read to the Meeting. Copies of it may be had at the Society's 
Office in Edinburgh, and will soon be in the hands of all the Society’s Agents. It is most comprehensive and satisfactory, 
and is classified under the following heads, viz., The Management, the Books, and the Investments of the Society. It 
shows in particular, ‘‘ that from the institution of the Society in 1831, down to the present time, no loss has been sustained 
upon Loans or Securities of any description whatever ;” and it states that this exemption from loss “ affords the best and 
most satisfactory evidence that could be furnished of prudent, careful, and efficient management on the part of the 
Manager and Secretary, under the authority of the Directors, and is perhaps unparalleled in the experience of Public 
Companies. 

These Reports having been read, the CHAtnMAN moved the adoption of the Report by the Directors, which was 
ainanimously agreed to. 


View of the Progress and Situation of the Society down to 1st March, 1851. 
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£. £. 
At Ist March, 1835 325,611 11,364 
Ditto 


Ditto 


1839 1,019,530 37,589 | 


64,000 | 


99,270 


1843 1,707,716 
Ditto 


Ditto 


1847 
1851 


2,763,381 400,503 


628,472 





3,566,101 128,437 
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Manager—ROBERT CHRISTIE, Esq. 
Secretary—ROBERT GIBSON, Esq. 
Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal may be had (free) on application at the Society’s Offices, 


61 a, Moorgate-street, City. WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 
*,* Medical Referees paid by the Society. 


L° NDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Instituted 1806, Established by Royal Charter, in the reign of King George I. 
Office, 81, King William-street. 1720, for LIFE, FIRE, and MARINE ASSURANCES, 
. _ President—CHARLES FRANKS, Esq. Head Office, No.7, Royal Exchange. 
Vice-President—JOHN BENJAMIN HEATH, Esa. Branch Office, No. 10, Regent-street. 
NOTICE is hereby given, that the Premiums falling due Ist ctuary—PETER HARDY, my F.R.S. 
July next, of those Members who have been assured seven or more | _ THIS CORPORATION has effected ASSURANCES ON 
entire years, will be reduced this year 69 per cent., leaving lessthan | LIVES for A PERIOD OF 130 YEARS. 
one-third of the original premium to be — 
Thus, for an assurance of 1,000/., at the age of 30, the original 
remium payable for seven years being 20. 12s. 6d., the premium 
‘or this year will be reduced to 9. 38. 8d. 
EDWARD DOCKER, Sec. 


A SYLUM FOREIGN and DOMESTIC LIFE 
OFFICE, No. 72, Cornhill, Established in 1824, for IN- 
VALID and HEALTHY LIVES, and for Officers and others. 
Chairman—lLieut.-Gen. Sir James Law Lushington, G.C.B. 
Chairman—Charles William Hallett, Esq. 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE ASYLUM. 
Low Premtvms for every year of life. 
A NG SoaLes, ‘ing at very reduced rates. 
Arernative. One-third of woes fit Bot at 4 per cent. 
InvAips insured at rates adapted to circums' 





FIRE INSURANCES effected at moderate rates upon every 


description of property, 
MARINE INSURANCES at the current premiums of the day. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


LONDON. 
SHARE OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM 


ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 

Polieies effected with this Society after Midsummer, 1850, and re- 
maining in force at each Septennial period of division, will PAR- 
TICIPATE IN FOUR-PIFTHS of the Net Profits of the Society 
accruing after Midsummer, 1850, in proportion to their contribu- 
tions to spas greta, and ding to the diti tai in 
the Society’s Prospectus and Act of Parliament. 

The Premiums required by this Society for insw young 
lives are much lower than in many other old-established offices, 

















I J NIVERSAL LIFE As 
SOCIETY, No. 1, illi SURAN » 
in1834. E 
h id r th ath inet hi red 
eld on the . when a cti 
= _ tg oe = = Policies « ‘eatitie to parti 
e profits, was dec! . a greate: : 
hat declared for the last few years, arising frou the sted at 
in business, and general prosperity of the Society. 
By order of the Board. 
DAVID JONES, Aétusp 
[ J NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANG 
COMPANY ; established by Act of Parliament iny 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. Lonton 3 97, George-street, _ 
burgh ; 12, St. Vincent-place Glasgow ; 4, Co! ) 
LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—Charles Graham, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Charles Downes, 4 
H. Blair Ava Esq. J. G. Henriques, Esq 
E. L. Boyd, F. Chas. Maitland, Esq, 
Charles B. Curtis, Esq. William Railton. 
William Fairlie, Esq. F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
D. Q Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
The Bonus added to Policies from M: 
December, 1847, is.as follows:— arch, 1694, to the tg 


| Time Assured. 








Sum added /Sum added 
to Policy | to Policy 
in 1841 in 1848, 
£683 6 8 £787 
ee ee 2 

100 0 0 


Sum 
Assured. 


Sum 
.y 
£6,470 16 4 
5,113 10 9 


0 

1,237 lo 
oO} 17 , 
0 
0 
0 





£5,000 | 13 yrs, 10 mths. 10 
5,000 | 1 year 

1,000 | 12 years 

1,000 7 years 

1,000 | 1 

500 

500 


om oe 45 
500 1 year ee es 0 
The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years, when the 
surance is for Life. Every information afforded on a) 
the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established in 1797, 
For Granting Assurances on Lives and Survivorships, 


year 
12 years 
4 years 





vv 
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u 
0 
5 








OFFICES, 
70, Lombard-street, City, and 57, Charing-cross, Westminster, 
Directors, 
Thomas Hod 


[atthias Attwood, Esq. n, Esq. 
| Henry Lanesles ln, oy 


I 

Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq. F.R.S. J. Petty Muspratt, Esq, 
William Davis, Esq. Charles Hampden Turner, 
Richard Fuller, Es: 


> F.R.S. 
James A. Gordon. SLD. F.R.S.| Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
Auditors. 


4 78, 
Emanuel Goodhart, Esq. 4 John Davis, Esq, 
John Haggard, Esq. D.C.L. 
. . BONUS. 
NOTICE.—FOUR-FIFTHS of the net Profits realized by 

Company from Insurances effected upon the Participating Soa 
Premiums allotted, agreeabl the conditions of the Poliej 
every Seven Years, commencing from the 3rd of July, 1840. 

he following is a specimen of the Bonuses declared at the fy 
septennial investigation up to the 2nd of July 1847. 











Age | Premiums Par. 
=. Assured. | | | 
ured. |Number.| Amount. | 
6 \£315 0 0 £16416 8 

| 7 | 77516 8| 34713 4 6 

2500 | 6 | 431 17 6 | 14 
2000 6 464 0 0/ 172 67) 3 3 
Annual Premium required for the Assurance of £100 fort 


whole term of life :— 


Without; With 
Profits. | Profits. 














| Without) With 
Age. | Profits. | Profits, 
£111 0, £115 Of 40 | £21810 £3 6 5 
11310; 119 3) 50 | 409) 4107 

240. 200 4) 6 | 6101674 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary, 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFIC 
50, REGENT-STREET ; 
CITY BRANCH : 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDING 


stablished 1806, 
Policy Holders’ Capital, £1,192,818. 
Annual Income, £150,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000, 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £2,01,4®. 


President, 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 
Directors. 


The Rev. James Sherman, Chairman. 
Henry Blencowe Churchill, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Henry z. Alexander, Esq. | pL oN oe. Baa. 
€0) acre, Esq. Apsley Pellatt, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. sess Round, 
Bart. F qui 
TD 


Sir Richard D. K: ™ ire, , 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird William He ry Stone Esq. 
Capt. William John Williams 


Thomas Maugham, Esq. 
. A. Bi " rector. 
Physician—John Maclean, M.D. F.S.8.,29, Upper Mon’ 
Montague-square, 


Age. 


15 
20 
30 

















NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrendet ¢ 
Bonuses. 





Date | Som | Bonuses added st! 
Policy. | Insured. 





£79 1010 Extinguished £1223 3 0 
3319 2 ditto | 931 17 8 


34 16 10 ditto | 114 18 0 








Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies. 


! 


Date. | 
| 





Bonuses | 
added. | to be further 


1882 13 1 
£982 12 2 re 
8558.17 8 


Sum 
Insured. 








521 1807 £900 
1174 1810 1200 
3392 1820 5000 








Navat anp Miuitary Orricers: fixed rates for all countries. and Insurers are fully p’ m 8! an 
No references required from Parties of unexceptionable health | tee fund in pj eal to the accumulated funds derived from the 
ums. 


‘and habits, who shall a r at the Office, 72, Cornhill. investments of Prem: 
GHO. FARREN, Esq,’ Resident Director. OHABLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 





Pr t and full particulars may be obtained upon &PPr 
ua. afo fA Ciena, ana ed 
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N° 12307] 
y ELIERS.—The most extensive and best 
HAND STOCK of CHANDELIERS, of British manufac- 
3880 the Falcon Glass Works, Holland-street, Blackfriars. 
se PELLATT & CO. solicit an inspection of the quality of 
SLEY * yhich will be found very superior : all new glass of the 
work, character, and no foreign drops being used in their 
— Manufactory may be viewed the first four days of 





T EXHIBITION, Centrat AvENUVE.— 

An ILLUSTRATED PRICED LIST of CHURCH FUR- 

Aniexhibited by GLLBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton, Lan- 

iT 0 transmitted free by post on application.— Parcels deli- 
din London daily. 


E ING N . Cc O., 
INTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 
NUPACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &c. 
= respectfully to call attention to their Establishments, 
REGENT-STREET . ? 
-¢ eee NATE STREET, } LONDON; 
, NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM: 
Reng sich places they have always an extensive stock of 
bar own Prcees feel, the necessity of informing the public, that 
sold as “ Electro-plated by Ikington & Co.'s process,” offer 
srantee for (heir manufacture, unless such articles bear their 
Pent Mark, viz. “ E. & Co. under a crown.” 
Estimates. Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 


eae = 

WER-LOOM CARPETS, BRUSSELS and 
VELVET PILES. 

NT POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS, manu- 
ee BRIGHT & CO., are now offered in various qualities, 
in great variety of designs. They are TWENTY PER CENT, 
qbeaper than any other goods of equal quality offered to the public. 
The VELVET PILE CARPETS, manufactured by the same 
patent processes, are of extraordinary beauty, and of the very first 


‘are offered at full TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. below 
the price of goods of equal character. $ : 
The PATENT TAPESTRIES are an admirable and beautiful 
stide for CURTAINS, PORTIERES, FURNITURE COVER- 
a7 SG WER-LOOM BRUSSELS, VELVET PILES and 
TAPESTRIES, are well suited for foreign markets. 
Warehouses, 20, SKINNER-STREET, SNOW- 





and 





WeEONDON; aud 2, NEW BROWN-STREET, MAN- 
(HESTER. 





, , n y 
ARPETS.— BRIGHTS PATENT BRUS- 

) SELS.—Having sold upwards of 30,000 yards, we can confi- 
dently recommend them. Their VELVET PILES and EXTRA 
qulity of Brussels are unequalled by any other production, at 20 
percent. less cost. 7 , : . 

TAPESTRY for CURTAINS, in colour, design, price, and 
dunbility Unrivalled. 

Best Brussels Carpets, Old Patterns, at a great reduction. Kidder 
sd other CARPETI FRENCH SILK, and WORSTED 
DAMASKS in great vs y. 

Turkey ts, Floor-cloth, &c. 

WCK, KENT and CUMMING, 4, REGENT-STREET, 

FATERLOO-PLACE. 


ECORATIVE PAPER-HANGING MANU- 
FACTORY, and General Furnishing Establishment, 
1 51, Oxford-street.—E. T 








THE ATHENZUM 


ENT’sIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 
—E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct appoint- 
ment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.I.M. the Em- 
ror of Russia, most respectfully solicits from the public an 
ns} ion of his extensive STOCK of WATCHES andCLOCKS, 
embracing all the late modern improvements, at the most econo- 
micalcharges. Ladies’Gold Watches,with gold dials, jewelledin 
four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelled dials, 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 
stantial and accurate going Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
6 eas.—E. J. T, 82, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
Royal Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 


{UTTA PERCHA ESTABLISHMENT, 98, 

New Bond-street. A. THORN & CO. Looking Glass, Pic- 

ture, and Print Frames, Console-tables, Brackets, Chandeliers, 

Cornices, and other decorations. The Trade supplied. Same terms 

as at the Gutta Percha Company’s Works, 18, Wharf-road, City- 
road, London. 


NDIA-RUBBER MANUFACTURES, 

KINGSTON MILLS, BRADFORD, WILTS.—S. MOULTON 
& CO. request the attention of the public to the samples of various 
Articles of their manufacture in India-Rubber, which may be seen 
at No, 2, St. Dunstan’s-hill, Tower-street, London. Their Goods are 
well suited for every climate, as from the peculiar manner in 
which they are prepared, neither heat nor cold will affect them; 
and they will be found far superior to any similar goods uu 
factured in this country, and quite free from any unpleasant smell 








HE EQUALIZATION of the COFFEE 
UTIES. 


On the 16th of April a Treasury order authorized “ that in future 
the duty receivable on all descriptions of Coffee should be 3d. per 
pound and no more.” a 

This is an epoch in the annals of Coffee which is likely, at no dis- 
bs day, to augment immensely its consumption in these king- 

ums, 

Coffee was formerly esteemed a rare luxury, and was so expen- 
sive at the commencement of the present century as to be only 
within the reach of the affluent classes. 

The reduction of the Coffee duties has been held by many states- 
men to be the successful illustration of a system which, by remov- 
ing the almost prohibitory customs of a war period, has tended to 
increase the revenue by encouraging consumption, and thus diffus- 
ing comforts and luxuries among the great body of the people. 

The present equalizing of duties will eventually introduce us to 
many of the choicer sorts of foreign growth, which hitherto have 
been purchased solely by the Italians, the Germans, the French, 
the Spaniards, and the Americans. The field of enterprise is thus 
greatly widened ; and we hope, by renewed exertions, to find them 
crowned by increased satisfaction among our customers, and a 
vastly augmented sale of this popular beverage. 

The price of the finest quai of Coffees is now within the reach 
of every housekeeper, and undoubtedly the best descriptions are 
not only the most palatable, but unquestionably the cheapest. Our 
solicitude will be directed to the selection of sound, rich, and supe- 
rior parcels, having long been celebrated for a close attention to 
the excellence of Coffee. 

Price Lists forwarded on application post free. 
SIDNEY, WELLS & MANDUELL, 
No. 8, Ludgate-hill. ‘ea and Coffee Merchants. 





NV ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, 1s, An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapableof injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
ristles, which do not soften likecommon hair. Flesh Brushesof 





f | improved graduated and powerfulfriction. Velvet Brushes,which 


the very extensive ra 
gyle of artistic arrangement, and for every k 
dition the roomsare furnished with superior furniture, (the price 
marked in plain figures,) giving at one view a drawing-room fit 
for reception. and other Paper-hangings, 4d. per yard ; 
French and all foreign er-liangings, of the first fabric 
md Tapestry Carpets at 2s. 8d. to 3s. 6d. per yard; bes 
Florcloth,eight yards wide, cut to any dimensions, 

and 22. 9d. per yard. 
anrvya r 

‘ILVER PLATE, New and Second-hand.— 
1 COX SAVORY & CO.’S Pamphlet of Prices, with out- 
lines, may be had gratis, or will be sent post free if applied for by 
apaidletter. The contents are the price: . and patterns of 
new and second-hand Silver Spoons and Forks; new and s nd- 
hand Tea and Coffe ervices, Waiters, S edged Plated Goods, 
ad the Electro Silver-plated Spoons and Forks.— T. COX 
SAVORY & Co., 47, Cornhill (seven doors from Gracechurch- 
street), London. 


ELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 
Cream-laid Note Paper, 5 quires for 9d.; Large size ditto, 5 
nires for ls.; Plain Envelopes to match, 9d. per 100. Best Sealing 
ax, 14 sticks for Is. Card Plate en, raved for 2s, 6d. ; 100 best 
(urds printed for 2s. 6d. A choice Collection of Dressing Cases, 
Writing and Travelling Cases, Work Boxes, Envelope Boxes, 
Blotting Books, Inkstands, Cutlery, &c., at WILLIAM LOCK- 
Woops, 75, New Bond-street, near Oxford-street. Remittances 
fr 80s, sent carriage free. 
*s* The finest Ean de Cologne imported at 2s. per bottle, or 11s. 
yercase of six bottles. 


QAPETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB'S 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys, are per- 
fetly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. They 
every strong, not liable to gct out of order, and the price so low 
Blo them within the reach of all c es. Chubb’s Patent 
Fireproof Safes and Boxes form a complete preservation for deeds, 
hie books, &c, from fire and thieves. C. Chubb & Son, 57, St. 
schurchyard, London ; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool ; 16, Mar- 
kerstreet, Manchester ; and Ho rsley Fields, Wolverhampton. 


. EEDLES.—By Authority.— 
- “THE QUEEN’S OWN” are easily threaded even by the 
Mad, and have improved points, temper and finish. The Teel 
Nig likenesses of the Queen and I.R.H. Prince Albert in 
tehad hooours. H. Walker's other qualities, Drilled Eyes, can 
Pend rom 25 for a penny upwards. IH. Walker is Patentee of the 
nak ope and other improved Crochets, and is specially appointed 
mer to the Queen. —1, Gresham-street West, London. Sold 
everywhere. 











WALKERS N 


atte, Se 
ROMMEL's TOILET VINEGAR is far superior 
tath, to Eau de Cologne as a refreshing lotion for the toilet or 
inerta reviving scent, a pleasant dentifrice, and a powerful dis- 
MELS P for apartments or sick rooms. Price 28. 6d.—RIM- 
18 yea: AKISIAN LIQUID HAIR DYE offers the guarantee 
Tith othe: constant success to those who are daily disappointed 
fers and Ghecignt preparations, PriceSa. 6d. Sold by all Per- 
i . y 7 Jor S le ° 
tet, Soho, me may ; and by E. RIMMEL, Perfumer, Gerrard 





act in the most surprising and successfulmanner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge,with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge, 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 
130 B, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses, a 
METCALFE'’S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 
DER, 2s. per box. 
INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
an excellent Remedy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache. 
Gout, and Indigestion ; as a Mild Aperient it is admirably adapted 
for Females and Children.—DINNEFORD CO., Dispensin 
Chemists, 172, New Bond-street, (General Agents for the Improve 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts.) 


APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 
EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, and Salad, 
and by its tonic and invigorating properties enables the stomach 
to perfectly digest the food. 3 . 

The daily use of this aromatic and delicious Sauce is the best 
safeguard to health. 

Sold by the Proprietors, Lea & Pernrins, 6, Vere-street, Oxford- 
street, London, and 68, Broad-street, Worcester; and also by 
M Barclay & Sons, Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell, and other 
Oi nm and Merchants, London ; and generally by the principal 
Dealers in Sauce. 

N.B. To guard against imitations, see that the names of “ Lea 
& Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 


ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE.—Dr. DE LA 
w MOTTE’S nutritive, health-restoring, Aromatic Chocolate, 
prepared from the nuts of the Sassa: tree, This Chocolate con- 
tains the peculiar virtues of the Sassafras root, which has been 
long held in great estimation for its purifying and alterative pro- 
perties. The aromatic quality (which is very grateful to the 
stomach) most invalids require for breakfast and evening repast to 
promote digestion, and to a deficiency of this property in the cus- 
tomary breakfas* and supper may, in agreat measure, be attributed 
the frequency of cases of indigestion, generally termed bilious. It 
has been found highly beneficial in correcting the state of the 
digestive organs, &c., from whence arises many diseases, such as 
eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. In cases of 
debility of the stomach, and a sluggish state of the liver and intes- 
tines, occasioning flatulence, costiveness, &c., and in spasmodic 
asthma, it is much recommended. Sold in pound ais. price 4s. 
by the Patentee, 12, Southampton-street, Strand, London; also by 
appointed Agents, Chemists, and others.—N.B. For a List of 
Agents, see Bradshaw’s 6d. Guide. 


REV. DR. WILLIS MOSELEY 


Twenty-sixth Thousand, - 
PAMPHLET.—NOVEL OBSERVATIONS 
on the Causes, and Perfect and often Speedy Cure of NER- 
VOUS MIND and HEAD COMPLAINTS, &c., with numerous 
cases, testimonials, &c., will be “Em! franked to every address, 
if one stamp is sent to the author, 18, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford- 
square, London, 








ON NERVOUSNESS. 
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OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and GLASS. 

BUSINESS is carried on in Oxford-street only. The premises 

are very extensive, and contain an ample assortment of the best 

description of goods at reduced prices for cash; for instance, & 

Dinner Service for 12 py be purchased for four guineas.—250, 
Oxford-street, near Hyde Park. 


OSS OF TEETH.—A NEW and very curious. 
invention connected with Dental Surgery has intro- 
duced by Mr. HOWARD, of 17, Sree st Hanover-square : it 
is she production of an entirely NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTI- 
FICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. They 
so perfectly resemble natural teeth, as not to be distinguished from 
the originals by the closest . They will never change 
colour or decay, and will be found very superior to any teeth ever 
before used. is method does not require the extraction of an. 
Teeth or Roots, or any painful operation, and will support an 
preserve the teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore arti- 
culation and mastication. The invention is of importance to many 
persons, and those who are interested in it should avail themselves 
of Mr. Howard’s NEW DISCOVERY. 


EAFNESS.—New Discovery.-The ORGANIC 
VIBRATOR, an extraordinarily powerful, small, newly- 
invented instrument, for deafness, entirely different from a 
others, to surpass anything of the kind that has been, or probably 
ever can be, produced. It is modelled to the ear, so that it rests 
within, without projecting. Being of the same colour as the skin, 
is not perceptible. Enables deaf persons to enjoy general conversa- 
jon, to hear distinctly at church and at public assemblies. The 
unpleasant sensation of singing noises in the ears is entirely re- 
moyed, and it affords all the assistance Shak portly could bo 
desired. Invaluable newly-i d SPECTACLES. The t 
powerful Telescopes, Spare, and Race G b so a very small 
powerful waistcoat Pocket Glass, ny the size of a walnut, to dis- 
cern minute objects at the distance of from four to five miles. — 8. 
& B.SOLOMONS, Aurists and Opticians, 39, Albemarle-street, 
Piccadilly. 


N ODERN CIVILIZATION.—It has often fur- 
nished material for discussion in the philosophical world, 
whether communities in increasing their means of enjoyment 
have not proportionally multiplied their ills; if they have dis- 
covered more curative processes, have they not, in other directions, 
increased in a similar ratio the “ills that flesh is heir to?” Ifthis 
question cannot be satisfactorily seitled, there is a fact nearly re- 
lated to it which claims our attention. It is, that while the per- 
sonal appearance of the majority is fully equal,if not superior, to 
that of our barbarous ancestors, the artificial appliances for im- 
proving it are far better understood. The cultivation of the Hair 
may be cited as an instance in point, even if the proposition just 
advanced should be disputed. The i pat ge obt d 
by ULDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA for strengthening,. 
renovating, sae embellishing the Hair, and the admirable effects 
known to be produced by it, and attested to by so many thousands, 
forcibly illustrate the position above assumed, and afford the 
strongest evidence of its correctness.—3s. 6d., 68., and 11s. per bottle, 
13, Wellington-street North, 
7 doors North of the Strand. 


OWLAND’S KALYDOR.-This ORIENTAL 
BALSAMIC Preparation is of unfailing efficacy in 
thoroughly purifying the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Redness, 
Freckles, Tan, and Discolorations, healing Sunburn, Stings of In- 
sects, producing a healthy freshness and transparency of Com- 
plexion, and softness and delicacy of the Skin. Price 48. 6d. and 
6d. per bottle. 


ROWLAND'’S HAIR WASH.—This is a Pre- 
paration from the choicest ORIENTAL HERBS, of peculieriy : 
mild and detersive properties. It pleasingly and effectually cleanses 
the HALR and SKIN ofthe HEAD from scurf and every species 
of impurity, and imparts a delicate frogrames. It is particularly 
recommended to be used after BATHING, as it will prevent the 
probability of catching cold in the head, and will render the hair 
dry in a few minutes. It entirely supersedes the necessity for usin 
the fine comb, so injurious to the tender skin of the head ; and, 
from its beneficial efiects on the health, together with the grateful 
and refreshing sensation it imparts, and we perfectly innocent 
in its nature, will prove an invaluable appendage to the TOILET 
and the purposes of the NURSERY.—3s. 6d. per bottle. 

Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, HATTON-GARDEN, 
LONDON, and by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


PILER LES CHEVEUX, or Plucking out 
the Gray Hairs.—This painful, tedious, and disagreeable ope- 
ration may now be entirely dispensed with, as the COLUMBIAN 
INSTANTANEOUS HAIR DYE instantly imparts to Gray Hair 
or Whiskers a natural and permanent Brown or Black, without 
staining the skin: the application is most easy. r. and Mrs. 
TNWIN may be consulted daily, and Ladies and Gentlemen have 
their hair dyed by them as privately as in their own dressing-rooins. 
Sold wholesale and retail by Unwin & Avpert, Court Hairdressers 
(established twenty years), 24, Piccadilly, in cases at 78. Gd , 108. 6d., 
and 2ls.; forwarded on receipt of an order payable at the Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 


























A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
{ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 


FLOWERS, is strongly recommended for Softening, Im- 
roving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SK IN, and in giving ita 
pias fe and charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant 
perfume and delightful cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, 
Sun-burn, Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities, 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &c., 
clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and, by con- 
tinuing its use only for a short time, the skin will become and con- 
tinue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and 
beautiful.—Sold in bottles, price 2a. 9d.; with directions for using 
it, by all Medicine Venders and Perfumers. sooner er, 
YURES of ASTHMA, COUGHS, &c., by 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 

From Mr. Oldham, chemist, Market-place, Wisbeach.—“* From 
the great quantity of your wafers I have sold, I have had an excel- 
lent opportunity of witnessing their effects, and I have much 
pleasure in being able to inform you that several obstinate cases of 
asthma and coughs haye been completely cured by their use ; and, 
indeed, their efficacy is general in diseases of the lungs.”—They 
have a pleasant taste. Price ls. i, 22. 9d., and 118. Yo box. Also, 

DR. LOCOCK’S FEMALE WAFER 
are the only medicine recommended to females. They have an 
agreeable taste. Full directions are given with every box. Price 
18. 14d., 28. 9d., and 11s. per box. Sold by all respectable druggists. 


T OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS, an 
excellent Remedy for OLD WOUNDS, SORE LEGS, and 
SCROFULA.—Mr. Turner, of Penshurst, suffered for two years 
from a dreadful sore leg; the diseased part extending from the 
foot to the knee, and causing a severe scorbutic affection, which 
spread over the whole surface ofthe leg. He tried every available 
remedy without being able to heal or even to do the least good 
whatever to it. At length he commenced using Holloway’s Vint- 
ment and Pills, and to the astonishment of himself an others, 
who had seen the dreadful state his leg was in, these fine medicines 
effected a sound cure in about five weeks.—Sold by all druggists ; 
and at Professor ]!olloway’s establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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TESTIMONIALS. 


“ & peculiar feature of this Dictionary, which has hitherto 
m confined to encyclopedias and scientific works, con- 
sists in the frequent introduction of pictorial illustrations, 
which, in the case of objects admitting of this species of ex- 
planation, present to the mind of the reader, by the medium 
of the eye, a far more distinct representation of the reality 
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Rev. Augx. Brack, D.D., Professor of Exegetical Theology, 
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It is also well printed, and beautifully illustrated.”—Capt. 
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the Royal Geographical Society af London. 

“It appears to be carefully and correctly compiled. I 
hope that it may meet with a large and increasing sale, of 
which there is little doubt, if it be continued as it has been 


begun.”—Capt. CHas. DainkwaTsR BetTuuyez, R.N.C.B., of | A 


the Harbour Department, Admiralty. 

** As far as I have examined your work, and compared it 
with others of similar pretensions, I have no hesitation in 
saying that I consider it incomparably superior to all 
‘others that Iam acquainted with. The maps and plans of 
towns are of great interest and usefulness.”—LzonHARD 
Scumitz, L.L.D,. Ph.D. F.R.S.E., Rector of High School, 
Edinburgh. 
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“ Taking into account the care and accuracy with which 
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“I have looked over, with great care, the First Division | 
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Aryort, L.L.D., Professor of Botany in the University of 
Glasgow. 
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